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To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 





ON NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


STR, 

HAVE observed, with pleasure, the 

particular attention you pay toevery 
thing relative to Education. ‘The pro- 
posal of Simplex, in your last but one, is 
of this kind, and from its great import- 
ance, and extreme utility, if put into 
practice, deserves particular notice. 

His plan of generalising Education, 
by bringing it home to the door of 
every person in the Kingdom, ata small 
expense, either to the government or 
the people, would be of the most es- 
seutial service, and in all probability 
tend as much to conciliate the minds 
of the lower classes to the government, 
a any Other measure recoinmended for 
taut purpose. It will be wort while 
quiring more particularly, how far 
the plan he has adopted for effecting 
this desirable purpose is practicable, 
and what prospect of success we may 
reasonably tlatter ourselves will accrue 
trom its adoption. 

he peculiar advantages of this 
scheme seem to be its extent, and 
cheapness. As to the first, its excel- 
lence is indisputable ; Ireland contains 
“436 parishes; if four schools were es- 
lblished in each of these, their num- 
“Tt would amount to 9744, which, at 
- rate of 36 pupils to each (the nume 
f specitied in the plan) would supply 
the means of instruction to 351,284 
children, ‘Lhe number of inhabitants 
% Ireland js computed to be 54 mil- 
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lions. Of this number it may be fairly 
supposed that five millions are of that 
class who would wish to profit by such 
schools. I aim not sufficiently versed 
in economics, to determine the propor- 
tion of this number that an be of 
an age to receive instruction, .but if L 
might be allowed to guess from a very 
slender knowledge, the number of 
males from eight to fourteen years of 
age, which includes the time from 
which public mstruction usually com- 
mences, until they are of an age to 
assist their parents in the works of the 
field, or manufactures, would not be 
more than one tenth of the male popu- 
lation, or 250,000, whence it appears 
that this scheme provides means of 
education for more than what could 
take advantage of it. If, however, as 
1 am inclined to think was the case, 
the writer included the female as well 
as inale population in his calculations, 
the number to be educated must be 
doubled, and the means of instruction 
will then be found in some degree 
inadequate. But at the same time it 
is evident that it may easily be en- 
larged, at a trifling additional cost. 
‘Tbe expense of maintaining this es- 
tablishment comes next to be consider- 
ed. ‘The sum meuationed js 120,000! 
which, even by the writer's concessions 
will be found insuflicient. He ailuws 
titty pounds per annum to be granted 
by parliament to each parish, for sup- 
porting schoolmasters. — ‘J}is alone, 
inakes a sum of 121,800/. Lut as it is 
to be suppesed that a few parishes will 
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prefer a smaller number, the partia- 
mentary grant may be supposed ade- 
quate to cover this expense. but it ts 
said that the parish must also provide 
asinall sum to detray contingent ex- 
pemes. Money given for a public 
purpose is a tax, let it be drawn froin 
the people as it may. [timatters little 
whether it be iminediately transferred 
from the pocket ot the lend holder to 
the person who is to be supported by 
ut, or arrive at the same destimation by 
the more circuitous course of revenue 
otticers and clerks ot the treasury. ‘The 
only difference is, that in the former 
case, having a shorter course to run, 
and ineeting with fewer points of con- 
tact in its passage, it will be less liable 
to diminution. Tis additional sum, 
which must be taken into the account, 
is not ‘named in the sketch, but cannot 
be frxed at less than two pounds for 
each schol, or eight for each parish, 
nraking in all an increase of 19,488¢. 
‘To thts must also be added, the salaries 
of thirty-two county visitors. Each 
of these will bave the superintendance 
of 304% schools . they are to be paid at 
the rate of 752. for every hundred 
schools (which allowance will be found 
rnsufficient, as I shall prove hereafter) 
mnaking their vearly salary 2°5/. each, 
or in all 7,100/, 

‘lo this must also be added the sa- 
lary for the agent to the supreme com- 
mittee, and an allowance for incidental 
expenses attending the communication 
befween the several branches of this 
system. 

~The expenses will stand, according 
to the foregoing statement, nearly as 


follows : 


l‘aihiamentary grant . . . 120,000 


Parochial grant ..... 19,488 
Visitors’ salaries ..... 7,100 
Agents’ salary, siy.... 400 
lncidental expenses, say 500 


£147,488 

In the first year the expenses wil! 
be more than doubled; for in addition 
to all the payments in the foregoing 
table, the building of school-houses 
must be taken into consideration. To 
detray this, the writer supposes a 
grant of 50. trom the public, and 12/. 
10s. from each parish will be suffi- 
cient. | am ‘inclined to differ with 
hin. The building of each schoel 








[ May. 


would cost 30/. at the least, that i; 
1201. for each parish. And though 
m dome, houses are already pro- 
vided, yet as he SUpposes, that in 
such cases the money granted for 
building schools is to be appropri- 
ated tor providing dwelling houses for 
the teachers, nothing is to be deduct. 
ed on that account. But even by his 
own ealculation the expenses of the 
first year will stand as follows: 


Parliamentary grant for } 10 

building ...... . 
Parochial grant for do. 
Salaries, as per table. . 


1,800 


30,450 
147.488 





t 209,738 


The foregoing statements are not 
made with a view of raising difliculties 
to a plan, the intention of whch is so 
excellent, and the general outline so feasi- 
ble ; on the contrary, it will be found 
that incorrect estimates have a much 
greater effect in stifling a public under. 
taking. For, on enteringinto the details, 
an unexpected difficulty arises in pro- 
viding tunds for the increased expen- 
diture, and also raises a suspicion that 
there issomething unsound in the whole 
fabric, whena defect has been detected 
ina particular part. By taking a survey 
of the whole expenditure at first, we are 
prepared to arrange our plans on an 
enlarged basis. but though 1 have 
shown, that in the execution of this 
plan, an annual expense would be in- 
curred, much heavier than was at ors 
alleged ; this should not prevent Its 
being attended to. We see sums ot 
ten times the amount annually spent 
either on subsidizing forergu princes, 
to fight their own battles as long as ft 
suits their mterest or convenience, or 
sending out ineffectual military expe- 
ditions. Were the expenses of edu- 
cating our infant populaiion equal to 
those incurred by sending 30,000 men 
on a three month’s ramble through the 
south of europe, it 1s still to be con- 
sidered, that im the former case, the 
money advanced by the people is spent 
in the country, and theretore reverts 
by other chammels to the source whence 
it originally sprung ; while in the latter 
it is not only lost to us, but serves 
to augment the resources of our ene 
mies. Besides, a fund already - 
sents itself for supplying a great p* 
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of the sun to be annually raised. Were 
this scheme to be put in execution, 
the cparter-schools would be useless. 
The great revenue accruing thence 
cesents itself immediately to be ap- 
plied to a more beneticial, because a 
more national aod unprejudiced pur- 
pose. Jam not prepared to state the 
anount of the revenues of these schools, 
but from a calculation of their probable 
expenses a very fair conjecture may 
be formed, as it is well known, that 
these are much within the revenues. 
fhe average of children in each of 
the thirty-two charter-schools, is 60, 
making a total of 1,920. ‘The expenses 
of feeding and clothing those cannot 
be estimated at less than 10/. cach, 
aunualiv. ‘The salaries of imasters, 
mistresses, and ushers at each school 
wust be 50d, and the repairs and in- 
cidental expenses of the Jarge build- 
ings in which the schools are kept, 
may be fairly reckoned at 204. more, 
‘he account then wiil stand thus : 
Feeding and clothing the 10.200 
SGN « > i c/a e's ried 
Masters, &c. in 32 schools 750 . 
Jucidental expenses .... 640° 





&t 20,590 


Resides the schools here enumerated, 
there are four provincial nurseries, and 
two private establishments, under the 
Inanugement of the Governors of the 
licorporated Society > the expenses of 
‘uich, added to the above, may be 
supposed to raise it to 30,0001. annu- 
auy. lence, therefore, if the charter- 
schools, the benefits of which even at 
present are not adequate to their ex- 
Petises, and which would, in case of 
Me substitution of parochial schools, be 
weless, were abolished, the sum arising 
‘om them would more than detray the 
additional expenses of the national s¥s- 
tem, anc verify the words of its author, 
“that Us establishment would not re- 
(uite more than 120,000/ per anoum 
wditional to be added to the pubiic 
Ourdens,” 

_ | shall now proceed to take a view of 
“e internal regulations. ‘he first that 
“urs relates to the masters; they are 
“owed ten guineas for the educetion 
* teu free scholars, and as the num- 

"ot their pupils is confined to thirty- 

™ Uiey have besides this the profits 


of twenty-six pupils, which being es- 
timated at 1/, probably the very highest 
average would make their annual in- 
come about 304. ‘This is but a small 
compensation for a very laborious, and 
in some degree unhealthy occupation. 
llowever it may be augmented, in some 
degree. ‘Ibe number of their pupils 
is limited to thirty-six, and very pro- 
bably it is sufficient for one man. In 
the charter-schools, attention is paid tu 
procure married men, whose wives 
may be capable of performing some 
part of the duty. Were the same plan 
adopted here, the best effects would 
be produced. A married man is bound 
by stronger ties to good conduct and 
regularity. le has an additional mo- 
tive tor exertion. His wife, by taking 
part in the oflice of instructing, as is 
done in every country town with fhe 
younger part of the children, who are 
always, and probably most advanta- 
geously placed under the care of fe- 
males, will enable him to receive a 
larger number, say ten more, and thus 
augment bis income proportionably. 
‘Lo these we may add, that when such 
an opportunity is held out: for young 
women to reap a certain benefit from 
their education, it will be a new stimu. 
Its to application, marriage will be en- 
couraged by the prospect of finding a 
wife an assistant, instead of an incuin- 
brance, and the additional number 
thus educated, amounting to nearly 
200,000, will, without any additional 
expense to the nation, provide the 
means of educating the greatest part 
ot the surplus, which, as I proved in 
the beginning of this paper, would 
otherwise remain uneducated, if we 
suppose that females are to partici- 
pate in the benefits of the system, 

‘The course of education naturally 


presenting itself, consists of reading, 


writing, and accounts. <As to the 
Christian duties, | doubt very much 
whether the teachers can be ex- 
pected to possess the necessary quali+ 
fications for being impartial expounders 
of the sacred volume. Let the Serip- 
tures, or select parts of them be read, 
and let the masters set the example, 
and enforce the observance of the great 


practical duties of ree 9 and. 


they have done enough. The doctrine 


is best entrusted to tlie spiritual teach-,, 
ces already existing, whe are we'll paid » 
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nygatory. ‘They cannot know the 
relative situations of the schools and 
committees, unless they examine the 
schools. It must also be recollected 
that the committees being voluntary 
agents, will not submit to the absolute 
controul of persons nominated and 
paid by the higher powers. With them, 
the powers of the visitor can extend 
no tarther than to recommend and 
advise: with the schoolmasters, their 
duty is to examine and report. It 
will be found that this process of ex- 
amination and reporting, together with 
the listening to the reports of the local 
committees, investigating their correct- 
ness, and applying remedies to petty 
abuses and mistakes, which could not 
come before the supreme committee, 
will be as much as any one man of 
good sense, sound constitution, and 
great perseverance can possibly effect. 
the salary, also, as 1 have already 
hinted, is insufficient. If a man of 
education and alilities devotes his 
whole time to one object, he must 
be paid in proportion; and it must 
be ovserved that a fixed salary, as it 
precludes the hope of increase, ought 
to be greater than’ that which vane 
with the merits of the person employed. 
The visitor must also be provided 
witha horse, and pass most of bis time 
atinas, which besides the great expense, 
will entail the necessity of a double 
establishment, if he basa family. A 
irigade major of yeomanry is allow- 
ela guinea a day, yet he remains 
nearly one half ot his time at home, 
wach, however, is fully oceupied in 
making up his returps, and while on 
‘is progress, is at little expense, as he 
salways@ guest at some of those gen- 
emen’s houses, whose corps come 
inder his mspection. ‘The county 
vitor has a much more tedious and 
“oastant employment, and cannot hope 
tor the same Kind of reception at his 
different stages. | am not afriend to 
the too liberal expenditure of pub- 
c money, but, at the same time, am 
Clearly ot opinion, that to have the 
iblic business well done, the public 
* rants must be well paid. — would 
. -relore propose that the county should 
lS divided into two districts, over 
"ach of which a visitor should be ap. 
soomegh also, that their salaries should 

hot less than 300/, subject, how- 


ever to the regulation mentioned by 
the writer as to the masters, that the 
supreme committee should have the 
power of diminishing this in case of 
inattention or misconduct, and making 
afundcf the balance thus formed for 
the reward of superior exertions. ‘The 
usual method of treating public func- 
tionaries, has always appeared to me 
to be very exceptionable. ‘There is 
no gradation either of rewards or 
punishinents. Superior talent or ex- 
e:tion meets with no extraoidinary 
recompense; and the only punishment 
for ail offences is deprivation. In the 
former case, emulation is exstinguished, 
the latter counteracts itself. in most 
cases of delinquency, the punishment 
appears excessive; justice, Compassion, 
friendship, and in many cases interest, 
prevent is taking effect. ‘“Ihus, what 
ence was crime, degenerates into cuse 
tom, and the public affairs decline from 
bad to worse, without any remedy 
aguinst the ever increasing abuses 
winch can every day advance a strong- 
er plea of accunulating precedents in 
tieir favour. 

The last point to be considered is the 
supreme committee. ‘Iwo reasons 
seem to have influenced the proposer 
of this plan to lodge the ultimate con- 
troul in the hands of the heads of the 
clergy of the three leading persuasions, 
to prevent the preponderancy ‘of any 
one sect, and to take the patronage out 
of the hands of the ministry. With 
respect to the first of these, the weight 
of influence seems to be very unequally 
divided. ‘The Protestant bishop, who 
constitutes apparently but a thrd part 
of this tiiumvirate would carry dens 
with him all the influence of the minis- 
try and established clergy; while the 
Moderator of the Synod being changed 
every year, and possessing no influ- 
ence but what derives to him from 
his, temporary ecclesiastical charae- 
ter, could never cope in case of a 
ditference of opinion with his perma- 
nent authorised coadjutor. ‘This june- 
tion, istead of producing the harmony 
of an engine, whose parts were equally 
balanced, would resemble the attrac- 
tion of the sun, earth and moon, in 
which the one would assume the centre, 
and sit quietly at his ease, while he forced 
the other two to revolve in the orbits 
which he had tracked out for them. ‘Ag 
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for this neglected part of their duty. 
Jn every parish in the kingdom there is 
(or ougit to be) at least two resident 
clergymen, a Protestant and a Catholic ; 
in most of the Northern districts, which 
iu general are the most populous, there 
are three. ‘These, if they have the 
inclination, are fully adequate to the 
duty. 

{he controlling powers appear to 
be well arranged and to arise from 
the lower to the higher degrees in a 
very regular order. The theory looks 
well, but J fear forthe practice Let 
us examine each of them separately. 
‘Lhe first or more immediate 1s the 
parochial comumittee, to consist of the 
clergymen of the parish, together 
With six others chosen at vestry. Let 
us judge of what will be, by what is. 
In the charter schools, which 1 look 
upon as the best precedents to imitate 
ia some potits and to deviate from 
in others, a sunilar inspecting power 
is vested in a local committee ap- 
pointed by the society and consist- 
mg of some of the respectable persons, 
residents in the neighbourhood, and 
generaily, if not always the clergymen 
of the adjoining parishes. Yet it is 
well known that several of the charter 
schools exhibit the most glaring marks 
ot negligence and internal mismanage- 
ment. Nor is this to be attributed 
to innatention In the governors. ‘They 
are not only willing to hear, but anx- 
lous to receive information; reports 
are regularly sent up signed by one 
or more ot the local committee. 
Whence then can it originate? I will 
tell what came almost under my own 
personal know edge. One of the coun- 
try charter houses was enirusted toa 
master and mistress, who so far from 
Leing possessed of any of the qualities 
requisite for such a place, would 
scarcely have been admitted as me- 
nial seivants into a respectable family. 
‘Lhey were idle, viewous, and drunken. 
‘their misconduct at fength reached 
the ears of the governors. ‘Lhe master 
becaine alarmed ; and in order to si- 
lence the unfavourable reports which 
had reached his superiors, and secure 
himself in his place he apphed to the 
Jocul committee, several of whom 
signed acertificate in testimony of his 
200d conduct and attention to the 
yorals, iinprovement, and health of the 


children. “Yet so notorious was his 
character that in spite of this test. 
mouvial he was displaced. 1 mention 
this to prove the little reliance to be 
placed on the spirit or exertions of 
those who are not incited by the 
private interest. Another instance wil) 
prove that indolence and apathy to 
what does not immediately come home 
to self is an obstacle equally general 
and as difficult to be removed. 
When it was proposed to publish 
statistical accounts of the several coun- 
ties of Ireland, a work which could 
only be brought to perfection by the 
concurrent exertions of every intel- 
higent man throughout the kingdom, 
and which, if properly executed, would 
ultimately benefit the country gen 
lemen and farmers most essentially, 
several of the persons who undertook 
this laborious and novel work wrote 
circular letters to all the respectable 
persons through the country, proposing 
questions relative to its natural and 
agricultural state, and we are inform- 
ed by the writers themselves, that these 
applications were totally neglected, 
Perhaps, however, in the present in- 
stance, the election at vestry may 
have better effect. ‘Ihe choice will 
fall on the respectable farmers, who, 
living in a state of independence, pfo- 
duced by labour, possess at least nine 
tenths of the real public spirit of the 
country; such men as these bemg # 
it were the representatives of their 
neighbours, to whom they will fee! 
theraselves responsible at the rigid bar 
of public opinion, may be ynatfected 
by the passions that instigate the more 
affluent, and what are tulsely called 
the more independent classes. 

The county visitors come next to be 
considered. ‘Their duty, if properly 
executed, is very weighty, and atten 
ed with a high degree of responsibility. 
1 have already shown that they have 
the superintendance of three hundree 
schools. If they visit four of thes 
every day, which would be enoug, 
probably too much for one man to do 
with proper minuteness, they will be 
able to go round the county but three 
times ina year. But it may be said that 
they are intended rather to controul & 
local cominittees, than to inspect mr 
nutely into the schools. lo Wi, 
answer, if so, their appointment * 
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side, when they are brought to the 
able. They who raise potatoes for 
warket are less careful in this re- 
sect, and look more to the quantity 
‘the scale or the bushel. Farmers 
omnetimes allege that they must ne- 
cesarily be late in the potatoe cul- 
ture by reason of their other spring 
hour not being completed ; but 
orobably the procrastination may ot- 
tet be attributed to the wish to pro- 
ure an increased quautity. 

if such a practice of increasing the 
oyautity at the expense of the quali- 
‘were weighed in the scales’of con- 
sience, it would be found not to 
cand the test. ‘Thus every ng = 
wotive of sound policy, and of ho- 
ysty, and humanity, Is in favour of 
catly setting. 1 mean by early set- 
‘ing, potatoes planted through the 
novth of April, but farthest not to 
exceed the middle of May. k. 


Tothe Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


THE REMONSTRANCE. 

FREE People, possessed of rea- 
ai son and feeling, will complain of 
public grievances, so long as they are 
otinved; and will pursue prudent 
vdlegal means of redress. Nor should 
hey, on this account, be branded 
‘ta the Opprobrious epithet of dis- 
dlected, or stigmatized’ as incendia- 
"8. Those who sincerely endeavour 
“destfoy Corruption and promote re- 
‘mation amongst men, are the friends 
“good order and well established 
vermiuent, and such only as tral 
Serve to be accounted Joval. ‘They 
we ihe pillars of states. Itis their zeal 
 uicrease and perpetuate the power 
“0 prosperity of that reahn, of which 
“«ylorm a part, that urges them to wield 
“ef tongues and pens in combating 
‘ahadministration, and struggling for 
“extermination of corruption. 

— the days of William the third, 
oa Statutes have been represented as 
“Oingeinent on the natural rights 
. large peition of the population 
# the Urilishempire. Since the in- 
“*poration of churches and. states, 
~ ve civil establishment of religion, 
lan al . their principle, or in 
tenicted eo exaction, have been 

# Rational evils. Oa these 


hackneyed topics litthe now remains to 
be sard., 

So long as tithes bear unequally upon 
the community, where vo species of 
equivalent is received for them; while 
their quantum is considered to be at 
the disposal of unteeling proctors, 
and ever variable and augmenting in 
proportion to increased industry, so as 
to be a heavy embargo on so unportant 
an object as agricuiture; so long as 
they harrow the teelings of those who 
are yearly goaded to a conscious seu- 
sibility ot the evils attending upon the 
corrupt mode of their imposition and 
collection, they will ever be a bone 
of contention between the tithe-farmer 
and the peasant, the seeds of alienation 
of affection, between the laity and the 
cleigy, a stumbling block in the way 
of the progress of religion, and a temp- 
tation to disaffection in the subject to 
his ruler. 

As to Catholic claims, reason and 
just-ce demand, that all those who live 
quiet and peaceable lives, who are ame- 
nable to the laws, and support the state 
in person and property, should have an 
equal aud common snare in whatever 
civil privileges their situation and cir- 
cumstances require. ‘Lhe truth and 
force of this proposition may be grant- 
ed, and yet the continuance of dis- 
abilities deemed expedient as a mea- 
sure of policy. ‘lbat policy, however, 
which is incompatible with equity and 
reason, is ignoble, dangerous and im- 
moral. ‘The welfare or security of a 
state, cannot be supposed to involve 
in it the destruction of natural rights. 
Nor can reasons of state supersede the 
law of eqaity. A right ts not fairly with- 
held upon the surmise of the claimant’s 
future abuse of it. A wholesome law 
deprives bo man of privileges, until b 
his misconduct he bas forfeited them. 
‘ears may be entertained of promoting 
Catholic subjects to high and important 
stations and trusts in the legislative and 
executive departments of the state; 
bu€ why entertained respecting them 
aud not others, or more than others, 
is not easy to imagine! Men of differ- 
ent and opposite sentiments in the 
theory of religion will be found to 
have natural principles of honour, in- 
tegrity, and taithfulness, and also to 
want. all these. Subjects of the best 
aud: the worst states, who have made 
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to the attempt to exclude the inter- 
ference of the munistry, or to remove 
the system one step farther from its 
immediate intluence, by the interven- 
tion of the supreme triumvirate (I 
agree with the writer, notw)thstanding) 
we may both in consequénce of the 
opinion be suspected of improper 
motives, that it is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 1 know that 
it is an acknowledged principle, that 
education is 4 national concern, aud 
therefore should be under the regula- 
tion of the government. If by the 
government be meant the legislature, 
consisting of the KING, the NoBILITy, 
and the propie fairly and fully re- 
presented by delegates chosen really by 
themselves, 1 heartily acquiesce in the 
justice of the maxim: but if this word 
is meant to express the persons cdele- 
gated by the king to do his business in 
the house of commons, the ministers 
of the day, | confess | see little good 
likely to result from a scheme, the 
supreme controul of which is guided 
by such a fluctuating ephemeral regu- 
lator. I see nothing but a new system 
of new places, pensions, sinecures and 
influence, extending its ramifications 
trom a triple stem, into every hamlet 
and cottage in the empire. 

The part of the pian relating to 
the supreme committee or triuinvi- 
rate seems strongly hable to objec- 
tion on the grounds just stated.— 
But though it is far from meeting 
my approbation, 1 know of nothing 
to be substituted in its stead. What 
I have said, however, not only con- 
cerning this branch, but the whole 
pian, may attract greater attention 
towards it; if so, it will be found 
not to be the fanciful theory which 
[ believe it is at present thought.— 
‘The rudiments of an excellent sys- 
tem lie iuvolved in it: but much 
care, and time, and perseverance 
would be requisite for their extri®a? 
tion. Lancaster has turned the minds 
of every economical philosopher to 
the subject of general education. The 
assertion | am about to make will 
be deemed a paradox, yet | will not 
hesitate to declare it. The plan now 
oa one or something like it will 
xe found much more practicable, and 
generally beneticial, than that which 
. has justly been the subject of so much 
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praise and imitation. To carry 4 
one into effect, the abilities of " 
founder of the system are requisite " 
every imaster, in the other ordinary 
Capacity is sufficient: it will be mye 
easier to find &000 schoolmasters of 
the latter kind than SO of the former 

The subject could be dwelt “ 
with much advantage, and many mae. 
ful hints been drawn from it, fo, 
private persons or single parishes tp 
ae in practice on a smiailer scale, 
vut, [ fear, will never be heartily 
undertaken by the military _finageis! 
politicians of the present day, the 
main object of whose acininistration 
seems to be to raise monev to carry 
on war, and to carry on war to raise 
money. 

Wishing every success to a scheme 
for the improvement of my country- 
men, | remain, sir, yours, \ 

Quincrivs, 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





ON THE EARL¢ PLANTING OF 
POTATOES. 

OBSERVE two of your Corres 
-& pondents who have written on this 
Subject, have not yet agreed in the 
accuracy of the statement of expense 
in the two modes, of the lazy-bed 
and drill culture. It is not my ie 
tention to interfere in this part of 
the discussion, but [ may be ailow- 
ed to remark that [ entirely agree 
with the assertion of Wilkam Goocd, 
that the lazy bed culture is oftea 
preferable, when the palate, and l 
udd the quality as wholesome {000 
are cousulted. 

But my motive for writing at pfe- 
sent is principally to recominend the 
planting of potatoes in either inode 
at an early period of the season. Po- 
tatoes planted at a late period ar 
seldom as firm and good as thos 
planted more early: and yet te 
practice of late setting has for seve 
ral vears been gradually increasiig 
Quality is thus sacrificed to quanuly. 
‘lo those who raise potatoes for thet 
own use, little reasoning is necessiy 
to show that the calculation is 4 mb 
taken one, as potatoes of an interns 
quality are not profitable, but ocer 
sion great waste in the use of thea 


by the worst of them being throw 
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the most plausible pretensions to loy- 
alty and patriotism, memes of the 
purest and most corrupt churches, who 
have made the most ostentatious pa- 
rade of sanctity, have, on the day ot 
trial proved traitors and villains. Men 
of all religious per-uasions are naturally 
alike, and possess what, perhaps, we 
might call instinctive principles of 
honesty or deception, of cowaidice or 
bravery. While we are far trom tie 
partial advocates for Catholicisin, it may 
be asserted as a fact of unquestionable 
notoriety, that in the modern annals of 
the British empire, Protestant com- 
manders, appointed to chief places of 
trust, have betrayed the momentous 
causes committed to them, through 
pusillanimity or corruption, and have 
been virtually or literally cashiered ; 
while multitudes of Cathohes, in dit- 
ferent quarters of the world, have, 
with the heroism of free-born Irishmen, 
and Britons, fought, bled, and died 
for their King and their country. 

The argument contained in the above 
reasoning is not invalidated by grant- 
ing, that the history of other times 
may furnish ground for reversing the 
above assertion. ‘There were times when 
religion, or rather bigotry and per- 
secution entered into the politics of 
nations. Whoever then were in power, 
the advocates for this or that creed, 
Jorded over the rights and conscience 
of those who ditiered from them = in 
opinion. But those times have passed 
away, and the persecuting tenets and 

ractices which then existed, should 
ulso be allowed to dies hot to give 
place to intidetity aid libertinism, to 
disaifection or republican phrenzy, 
under the specious names ot liberal 
sentiments and natural rights; butthat 
religion and liberty, proper!y.so call- 
ed, comprehending, ‘* Peace on earth, 
and good will towards men,’’ includ- 
ing, ‘righteousness, peace and joy,” 
night for ever reign. ‘The afflictions 
issuing from penal laws, have partly 
disappeared; liberues and privileges 
have been partially granted, and no 
alarming evils have ensued. Why 
then dread the consequences of per- 
fecting that, which im is progress hath 
been hitherto productive of general 
good and ut no mischief. 

In the mean time, the assumption of 
a dictatorial air, language .istlamma- 
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tory to the people, or menacing to 
“the powers that be,” ill suit the 
character of Petitioners, and so fap a, 
such appear, go to prove them unripe 
for a iuli redress, No exaggerated o; 
heightened picture of slavery and wee 
should be drawn, as if the Catholics yy 
the united kingdom Were groaning 
under the galling shackles of bondage, 
or pining In misery; oF, as if those 
rulers were tyrannical, who would not, 
in aday, gratify all their wishes. ‘The 
great body of that people, in thei: 
cottages, live as others, enjoying the 
food and the raiment of their native soi, 
sensible of few national evils, but such 
as are Common to them and their neigh- 
bours, knowing litle and cariug litte 
about memorials to Parliament, on 
the important question of Catholic 
emancipation. In this situation, how- 
ever, their remaining disabilities and 
grievances, should not the less power. 
fully plead for them. 

Whatever tends to damp the spirit 
of the farmer, to keep biin ina state 
of venal dependance and crouching 
vassalage, materially injures the con- 
monwealth. ©: such tendency: are 
the present customary practices of too 
many gentlemen, who possess the 
landed property of thecouniry. Lands 
are rented ata very high rate. Their 
price Is calculated not from their in- 
trinsic or present value; but from what 
commerce and improving manufactures 
may possibly be able one day to effect; 
from speculations upon the future t- 
creasing population of the country, 
and probable advance in the price oi! 
lands, founded upon the experience of 
late years, short leases, or none a 
given. ‘Lhe tenant is jealous of ¢& 
pending what little property he por 
sesses in any radical or valuable i 
provements upon a precarious tenure 
‘the bigh rent yearly drains from hie 
that litle capital which he bas scrap: 
ed together by daily toil, and deprives 
him of the means of manuring #% 
cultivating his farm, so as to tm © 
to the best advantage for his owa a 
the public good. a 

Men of great fortune seldom res 
amongst their tenantry, © hen they & 
they live at a lordly distance from’ 
know little of their wants and difiee 
tres, the toils and privations to whic 
they mast patiently submit, to sph 
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rising families, and furnish the stipu- 
lated rent at the appointed term. 
stipulated by exorbitant demands ana 
absolute conditions on the part of the 
jesor, and constrained acceptance and 
engagement on the part of the lesee. We 
say constrained, because such is the 
ellectual check given to emigration, 
the difficulty of removing families from 
place to place; such the rapidly in- 
creasing population, the necessity of 
anadditional habitation to every ‘new 
jamily, such the number of bidders, 
who cannot conveniently take a stone 
fora pillow, or the canopy of heaven 
for a covering, that landiords may, 
in the disposal of their lands, clog 
them with what mulcts, covenants, and 
forfeitures they please, in addition to 
whatever rent the pride of uniimited 
aluence, and the love of money may 
prescribe. [Lhe ancient custom in the 
letting of land, of tendering to the 
owners an acreable value, is reduced 
toafarce. ‘Ihe whole construction and 
completion of the stipulation is in the 
power and at the mercy of the lords of 
the soil. ‘These not unfrequently com- 
mit the sole management of their 
estates to hireling agents, under cer- 
tain restrictions,- who domineer among 
the people with all the tyranny of an 
eastern despot. ‘lo rents and permits, 
to changes and uncertainties therein, 
exclusive of just rents, land-holders 
are oft subjected from year to year, 
in Obtaining the necessary and comfor- 
table accommodations of fuel. Piant. 
ng isan unprovement of singular be- 
weit to the nation, and what in tinte 
would prove one of the country’s finest 
ornaments. Clamps of trees, skirting 
Me hills and the vales, assist in form- 
ing the beautitul landscape, and sheiter 
'heerops and mansion of the farmer 
rom the piercing and destructive blast. 
‘taber is an essential requisite of 
‘“chitecture and husbandry, two of 
the chiet sources of the wealth of na- 
‘ons, the employments and charac- 
a) features of civilized society. 
a < re stiict prohibitions and se- 
for | sang hes preveat men from Using, 
pe weedful purposes of building 
the ma ulture, even a twig of timber, 
fait oe oe of their own farms, and 
ng wil a own labour, theve plant- 
ail it e effectually prevented, and 

“S Orhatpental and beneficial cen- 
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sequences for ever lost to posterity. 
To all the great, the above obser- 
vations do not apply. Let those, to 
whoin they do, be humbly entreated 
to descend from the pinnacle of their 
grandeur, and deign to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with the peasantry, who 
are seated far below them, to ameliorate 
their condition. When they view their 
homely fare and russet raiment, the 
very humble structure and plain furni- 
ture of their cabins, the glimmerin 
taper and scanty ingle, which afford 
thein light and warmth, the labour and 
fatigues, the inclemency of the sea- 
sons, the crosses, to which they are 
exposed, in drudging early and late 
through the deluging rains and pitiless 
storms of winter, or sweating under 
the scorching beams of the summer 
sun; while they are struggling to an- 
swer the landlord’s demands, and pre- 
serve their little flocks from the merci- 
less cudgel of the bailiff, or the mise- 
ries of a pound. A sinall diminution 
in the expense of fashionable amuse- 
ments, of costly apparel and sumptu- 
ous tables, of horses and dogs, of livery 
servants and splendid equipage, would 
make a great amendment upon the 
wordly circumstances’and comforts of 
a straitened 'tenantry. ‘lhe cost of one 
grand dinner would raise a townland 
from indigence to wealth; the super- 
fluous decorations for attending the 
theatre, or the court levee, would 
comfortably clothe a thousand naked 
children; the price of a single diamond 
would enrich a parish; the prodigal 
expenditure of one night in the jovial 
club, or at the gambling board, would 
place the tenants of an estate in easy 
circumstances. Hut suppose it ts not 
ainbition or prodigality, but avarice, 
that induces the ‘squire or the lord to 
increase his rental more than he ought; 
how cruel would it be to sactifiee the 
comforts of thousands to gratify the 
cravings of one sordid appetite? But 
here, though much might be said, it is 
vain to descant. All the embarrass- 
ments of man, nay, all the aggregate 
mass of human woes, could they be 
painted in the most striking colours, 
would plead, with teeble force, against 
the “love of money, which is the root 
of all evil.” 

in the nature of things, and for the 
well-being of society,, there must be 
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superiors and inferiors, high and low, 
yet they merit not the name of leveil- 
ers, who would argue for the equality 
of all men m some things. No man, 
however low, should be trampled upon, 
or his spirit wounded. ‘Lhe generous 
superior, will not grate the feelings of 
such, or sadden his soul by repeatedly 
ynpressing hun with a sense of his power 
over him, or exercising it to his injury. 
Tt is the duty and honour of the 
great to endeavour to make men in low 
Stations sit as ligot and easy as po sible. 
‘Lhe lower ordeis of society are tie 
foundation upon which the higher are 
built. ‘lo disturb the foundation is to 
procure the ruin of the building. 

if nature recoils against being driven, 
let it be led and ailured. Harsh mee- 
sures, continued or increased, will 
natural’ y make deeper impressions upon 
the suffering soul, and procure more 
embittered complainings, atid might 
endanger the peace and stability of the 
empire, should they ever approximate 
to that oppression which makes a wise 
man mad. 

Would superiors, by mildness and 
moderation, by reformation of abuses, 
by the pure administration of our 
vtorious constitution, secure the affec- 
tions of the multitude, and promote 
union and love among tall ranks, they 
would establish a more effectual barrier 
against the encroachments of tyrants, 
und the desolaiing power of French 
usurpation, than even the wooden walls 
of old England, or the insular situation 


of the British dominions. S. bk. 
Bali PRaAIMNCR,. 
oe 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
SIR, 
your 


FEMIE avowed intention of 
i useful miscellany being the ime 
provement of the minds and morals 
of your countrymen, [| beg leave 
throuch its medium to call the atten- 
tion of your Readers to a subject 
which demands their most sertous 
consideration. 

At this time of dearth of provi- 
sions, and want of employment for the 
working people, the private distilla- 
tion of whiskey, is carried on te such 
an extent as to be truly alarming to 
every veal friend to !reland. 


1 am extremely sorry, that the 
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subject has escaped the notice of those 
who are much abler to discuss jt 
than | am—but | hope from q 
few hints | shall throw out, some 
more competent hand may be jp. 
duced to take it up; and IJ enter. 
tain no doubt, but that When the 
practice is shown In its true colours 
te will then appear to be fraught 
with so many evils to the commanity, 
that every rational man will lend 
his assistance for the suppression of 
a trade as injurious to the real in. 
leresis, aS it Is destructive to the 
inora:s, of a large share of the popu- 
lation of the country. 

The illicit distilier, that he may 
conciliate his neighbours, and purchase 
their connivance and secrecy, is o 
biiged to treat them most profusely 
with his whiskey; and he hands it 
about amongst them, with a hberal- 
ity which procures for him the cha- 
racter of an honest-hearted, worthy 
fellow, with whom there is no harm, 
but that he is striving to make a 
livelihood by humbugging the guager, 
who is allowed to be one of society's 
greatest pests. By this means a sys 
tem of drunkenness and debauchery, 
is introduced among the farmers, who 
when doing their duty are the most 
useful ciass of men in society. 

Unhappily it is too much the dis- 
position of those men to suppose 
there can be no harm in_ getting 
drunk, provided they spend no money; 
never once retlecting, that the expense 
of spirits, is but a small part of the 
real injury sustained by the inordi- 
nate use of them: Joss of time wheo 
drinking, rendering themselves mca 
yabie of business after it; los ¢ 
health, and the bad example to their 
children; these are serious imyjurie 
indeed, whether viewed in a physical 
or moral point. : 

The education of their children 
(this prime duty of man) is not only 
neglected, but they are so famniliat- 
ized toscenes of riot and debauchery, 
as almost naturally, to fati into the 
same dissipated habits with their ua 
happy parents; they hear dread 
vengeance vowed against the guage? 
and his assi-tants, in their presener, 
the question is perhaps often discus 
wheter it is not highly praisewor’s 
to shoot a guager lm 
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smuggled whiskey ; when the deci- 
sion is always Ju the aflirmative. 
[hey are taught to believe, that the 
revenue laws are a system of oppres- 
sion, and that it as therefore just 
to resist them; and the conclusion 
drawn is, that if one law is bad and 
oppressive, others may be considered 
in the samme light, and thus from 
step to slep they go on ia moval 
depravity, and attain to a degree of 
ferocity which renders them ditter 
associates tor the iyger in the to- 
rest, than members of a civilized 
society. 

When an exciseman visits a neigh- 
bourhood of this description, on the 
bu-ess of still-hunting, as it js cal- 
led, the whole posse turn out against 
lun, nothing intunidated by the sel- 
diers with whem he is accompanied ; 
not only the persoas immediately con- 
cecned with the business, but the 
whole population of the neighbourhood 
opposes hun in battle array. <A se- 
nous contlict ensues; sometimes the 
guager succeeds, and sometimes the 
the smuggler is victorious, but sel- 
dom, very seldom indeed, an atiray 
of this kind ends but with the loss 
of the lives or limbs ot some of the par- 
ties; then follow trials at assizes, where 
Witness is marshalled against witness, in 
the court-house, as they were in the 
feid of battle;  perjuries and pre- 
varications are Comunitted; the gua- 
ger it alive prosecutes with rancour ; 
tue smuggler detends himself by the 
perjuries of his friends; and the trial 
mds in the conviction of some ot 
thoe deluded wretches, wae terminate 
their miserable existence al the gallows. 

Such has been the state of the 
country for a length of time; a kind 
ol predatory war is waged mi the bo- 
som Of our Country, whereim the gua- 
get and the smuyyler are the beili- 
gerents ; aud the cruelties pracihised 
by each on the other, are apologized 
lor, by the ove in doing the duties 
o% his office; and by the other in 
defending his property. 

And unfortunately the parties being 
familiarized with scenes of blood, 
that the moral character is totally 
changed, and from being peaceable 
aud quiet citizens, they become so 
MNguinary and ferocious as to be 
‘gefOws Men in society, 


Some tine ago when government 
had it in coutemplation to permit 
distillation from giain; many were 
alarmed, that such a measure would 
be productive of famine; and pub- 
lic meetuags were held for the pur- 
pee of peiitiouing against it;  par- 
lament lent an attentive ear to the 
representations made in those peti- 
tions, and the restrictions were con- 
tinued, which restrictions operate in 
a directly opposite way to that. in- 
tended; the markets for grain being 
ever since more scarce than beiore. 
When the measure was under discus- 
Sion, grain rose a little in price, in 
consequence of speculation, but the 
murkeis were well supplied; but as 
seen as it was found that the distil- 
leries would not be allowed to work, 
the grain disappeared, and though 
it fell a little in price, it did not 
fall in the ratio that was expected. 

‘The reason of this tome is obvious, 
the smuggler dare not go to a public 
inarket to purchase grain, lest he should 
raise suspicion; but he> travels the 
country round, and purchases at the 
house of the farmer; pays him his 
price, and conveys i away free of 
expense to him, by which means, in 
markets that have beea well sup- 
plied, scarce three sacks of graiu are 
to be seen on a market day. 

The restricuons en licensed stills 
will therefore avail little, provided the 
private oves are suffered to work ; 
aud since the prohibition has been 
confirmed, they have gone on with 
redoubled vigour. | have good rea- 
son to believe that more grain is 
now consumed by the private distii- 
leries, than all the licensed stills would 
consume were they double the nume- 
ber, and at full work; for, allowing 
that they produce no more whiskey, 
they will yse more grain. ‘The smug- 
gler from ignorance and the hurry 
with which he performs his opera- 
tious, consymes more grain than the 
licensed distiller, who has a scien- 
tific knowledge of his business, and 
works on a regular plan. In this 
case the restrictions on the légal dis- 
tilleries giving encouragement to the 
smuggler is not only useless but pre- 

judicial, inasmuch as it, induces a 
gredter cousumpuon of grain. 

Jt is astonishing how narrow and 
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confined are the views of man. The 
merchant who buys grain for expor- 
tation, meets the execrations of the 
working people ; if he loads a vessel 
with grain or oatmeal, a mob = can 
soon be collected, to strip her of her 
sails, and prevent her satling, though 
the exportation of grain or meal, in- 
stead of being a disadvantage to the 
country, is one of its greatest bene- 
fits. brain used in distillation is lost 
to the whole human race; grain ex- 
ported goes to feed our fellow crea- 
tures. Grain used in distillation de- 
bauches the farmer, blunts his facul- 
ties and casts a damp upon his in- 
dustry ; grain exported, encourages 
the farmer to improve his land and 
rewards his industry. Grain consumed 
in distillation, encourages us to mis- 
apply our riches and leaves for our 
inheritance poverty and broken con- 
stitutions alone; but grain exported 
brings the riches of other countries 
into our own; it enriches the mer- 
chant, who, by giving employment to 
the manufacturer, is serviceable to 
the very persons who so loudly com- 
slain against the trade. In short, so 
lite as we have one uncultivated 
cultivable acre of land inthe country, 
the exportation of — grain should 
be encouraged; and so long as we 
wish to preserve health of body or 
peace of mind, distillation should be 
discouraged ; every encouragement 
should be held our to the farmer, to 
induce him to improve his land; and 
if possible to make one acre produce 
as much this year, as two acres pro- 
duced last year; for the interest of 
every man in the community, is i- 
dentified with that of the farmer; for 
in proportion as he is successful the 
necessaries of life are dear or cheap, 
plenty or scarce; and in proportion 
as he is enriched, the rest of the peo- 
ple are enriched ; he enriches the 
merchant, the manutacturer, and the 
country gentleman, 

It is a most lamentable sight to 
contemplate one of those meal mobs, 
who violate every principle and every 
duty they owe to themselves, and to 
society, by madly attempting what 
constantly produces the very effect 
which they wish to prevent; how 
different would be the conclusion, 
were that energy they use in a riotous 
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manner to prevent exportation of mea, 
directed in a legal constitutional way, 
in support of the civil magistrate, fo 
the suppression of private stills? yery 
different indeed, instead of the actor 
risking their necks, they woule deserve 
the praise and the thanks of every 
good man, and would do more te 
wards reducing the price of provisions, 
thau if they were to burn every sbip, 
in which meal would be attempted 
to be exported. 

At some of the public meetings 
which have been held, for the pur- 
pose of petitioning parliament to con- 
tinue the restrictions on distillation 
from grain, by the opposers of the 
measure, the bad consequences of 
private distilling have been hinted at, 
but by no means gone into, to that 
extent which the subject required; 
no pains were taken to obtain that 
information, whereby the public might 
be guided ; and being mere assertions, 
without the shadow of proof to sup- 
port them, the argument fell to the 
ground ; when it is probable had the 
following, or a similar statement been 
laid before them, the couciusicn would 
have been otherwise. 

The licensed stills in Ireland, when at 
work, yield a revenue of about |, 200,000! 
per annum; for the supply of those 
stills, a quantity of grainy amount 
ing to 3,500 barrels daily, would be re- 
quired, On tie north-west circuit of 
Ulster, last asszes, fines were levied off 
five counties, amounting to 31,2004. for 
lilicit stills found in them; the tine for 
each still being 50/. it would appear 
that in those five counties, 624 stils 
had been seized; now, allowmg that 
the remaining four counties of this pro- 
vince contained no more than a pro- 
portion of that number, not taking tite 
view the many stills, which no doubt 
reinain undetected, 1,143. stills have, 
been employed in this province alone; 
taking these at au average of 50 gailons 
each, and allowing, from interruptions, 
that they will only use five barrels of 
grain in a day each, a quantity of grain 
for their daily supply will be required, 
amounting to 5,715 barrels, which & 
2,215 barrels per day more than wour 
be required for the whole of the li- 
censed stills in the kingdom. Here 
we have, in one province alone, 2 Co 
sumption of grain by private stills, 
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exceeding what would keep all the 
regular stilis in the kingdom at work, 
and a revenue of 1,200,000/. lost to 
the couutry. 

In this statement, the quantity ot 
grain is far under-rated, as is the vum- 
per of stills in the province ; por Is 
apy velue laid on the grains and wash, 
destroy ed by-the sinugelers, by bury- 
ing then under ground, and swhnining 
them away in rivers; this loss IS not 
byany means inconsiderable, as the 
appearance of our tleshniarket evinces. 

Some short sighted persons, consi- 
dering that the country Is overburtien. 
ed with tanes, inake no account of de- 
frauding the revenue; bat let such 
persons rediect, that government must 
and will be supported ; that if one (ax 
is not suflicieat, ano her will be laid on. 
lf the excise does not produce enough, 
ihe hearth and window tax must make 
up the deficiency-—and let such people 
aso reflect, that in consuming whiskey 
illegally distilled, they are paying the 
full amount of the tax, not into tie 
hands of government, but inte the 
hands of the distillers of, and dealers in 
coutraband whiskey; and thus they 
subject themselves voluntarily to the 
payment ef atax, which they blame 
lie government tor imposing. 

lu taverns, where smokey whiskey is 
old, as much is charged for it) as 
br old Antigua rum; and if we pur- 
tase itby the gallon, we will pay trom 
soto tiree shillings more for it than 
‘rthewhiskes that has paid the excise 

uly—but then we are told, it is goud 
Mall whiskey, real peat reek, or right 
sod pot-yean. ‘“Lhus we pay a heavi- 
‘lax, than that upon spirits regularly 
‘mported or distilied, and not one tar- 
‘tng of this tax reaches the coflers of 
ae state, but goes into the purses of 
‘ose dealing in the article, Krom all 
hose Circumstances, | hope, Mr. Edi- 
of twill appear evideut, that it is as 
much the juterest as it is the duty of 
sg c oe to use all his en- 
this ss ll scourage and suppress 
mink a ae vee destructive to the 
my : - tiousands, and so contrary 

eal interests of the commu. 
hity at large, 

were oiten regretted to find the 

Proprietors come in for a large 
mre of blame, in conniving at this 


nefarious trade; having frequently 
heard it roundly asserted, that if they 
thought proper they could put a final 
end to it; | hope, however, for the 
honour of hunian vature, such insinu- 
ations have been groundless, and that 
the enlightened country gentlemen of 
lreland are tar from being deserving of 
such aspersions. 

Convinced | am, that no class of 
men in the cimpire, are possessed 
of more loyaity, can boast a nicer 
sense of honour; nor would go fur- 
ther to protect or support our glorious 
constitution in churca and state. Under 
this conviction, it Is repugnant to my 
teelings to suppose that such men, for 
the paltry cousideration of receiving 
a higher rent tor their lands, would 
connive at a trade destructive to the 
revenue of the country, ruinous to the 
morals of their tenantry, and contrary 
to the true interests of the nation. 

Lam, however, weil aware, that no 
class of men have more in their power 
as to the suppression of this abomi- 
nable and ruinoustrade; their influe 
ence as landlords, and the power of 
many, as magistrates, give them op- 
portunities otf discouraging and stp- 
pressing tt, pot within the reach of any 
other class of his Majesty’s subjects— 
and at po time, nor on any occasion 
were they ever more iinperiously ca‘led 
on to exert theniselves—their own ho- 
nour, the weltace and prosperity of 
ther tenantry, and the general interest 
of the country demand it of them, 
Let them personally examine the pre- 
mises of ther tenautry—let them re- 
monstrate with them—let them threat- 
en them; aud proviced this has not 
the proper effect, lec them punish them 
with the utmost rigour of tue law. 

1! would also recommend it to the 
clergy of all persuasions, to interest 
themselves on this subject. If the true 
interest of morality ts an object with 
them, let them reason with their flocks, 
both in and outof the pulpit—with those 
concerned in the trade, and those nor 
coucerned—poit out to the one party 
the injury they are doing to society by 
carrying on such a trade—and to the 
other party, by encouraging it, or in not 
using their endeavours to suppress it. 

| would also 1g ommend parochial 
meetings and assuciations, to institute 
inquiries, and enter into resolutions to 
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discourage and suppress it all in their 
wer. 

I have heard it suggested, that go- 
vernment should increase the tines on 
the parishes where the stills are found, 
and make it telony to be tound work- 
ing at the business; this is a measure 
I hope the good sense and spirit of the 
people will render unnecessary, as our 
statute book already groans with pains 
and penalties, and | should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to find that my country- 
men were so dead to thelr own in- 
terests as to have them increased on 
this occasion. D. 

Beifasi, May 12, 1809. 





— 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





ON THE WILD IRISH GIRL, AND IDA OF 
ATHENS. 
TPE iuserticn of a paper addressed 
to you, which appeared in the 
last number of the Magazine, induces 
me to tfouble you with some remarks 
on two of Miss Owenson’s novels. — [ 
am ¢nthusiastically attached to the 
Irish character, and to my country, 
but that attachment does not lead me 
entirely te overlook the defects of the 
Irish. lam anxious that our authors 
should rather study the usetul, than 
the ornamental and showy in their 
writings. Iligh sounding words, and 
finely’ rounded periods may catch the 
attention of the frivolous, but seldom 
mislead the judgment of the sensible 
and well informed. Female writers 
are frequently met with, and the t- 
feriority of intellect is not ew so 
confidently asserted as formerly. — 
believe it is entirely our own fault if 
we are the inferior sex; but our atten- 
tion being so often turned to trifling 
and unimportant pursuits, makes us 
greater triflers than we ought. Much 
ot our character through life depends 
on our education in early life; even 
so late as filty years ago, jemaies got 
very little education; but a great im- 
provement has now taken place, aod 
i earnestly and warmly entreat my 
country woinen to go On improving, 
and not to consider that after leaving 
school our education is finished, but 
that we may improve every dey. 

My earnest wishe, for the character 
of my countrywomen, induces me to 
offer some remarks on the ‘* Wild Irish 
Girl,” which | am confident is not a 


true delineation of the Irish Character, 
for | have a better opinion Of OUF Coun. 
trywomen than to suppose Lheir whole 
attention is occupied in the inanpe 
Glorvina’s too generally was, The 
scene in the boudoir is unworthy of ; 
female pan, and | cannot think highly 
of the refinement of a mind which 
was capable of tnag'aing such a scene, 
In my former paper | mentioned Ms 
Owenson’s heroes being so muc} 
attached to coquetry, and asa Suinple 
I shall refer to the 2d volume of the 
Wild Irish Girl, pages 230, 239, and 
240, where something of the refin- 
ment of coqueiry is discovered, Many 
other passages equally objectionable, 
are met with in this book. As | am 
**Still pleased to praise, yet not afrad 
to blame: 
I must say there are some excellent 
descriptions in the Wild Irish Girl, 
I began to read it with the highest 
expectations, and was delighted with 
the half of the first volume, which is 
excellent. 1 telt real interest in the 
story. of Murtoch O’Shaughnassey, 
Miss Owenson seems to have caught 
some distinguishing traits in the cha 
racter of the Lrisi peasantry, Father 
John is excellent, and she deserves 
much credit for drawing the character 
of a benevolent Lrisii Priest. The 
description of the castle of Inismore, 
the Prince, Glorvina, and the old nurs, 
would be highly interesting to those who 
are not acquainted with Ireland, or [nish 
manners, but the tale joses a great dealof 
its interest when we know that no such 
castles are now in existence. ‘The fur 
niture of the castle is rather mceongie 
ous. It Miss Qwenson’s motive for 
writing this book were to reconcile 
English prejudices, or the prejudices +! 
some of the inhabitants of — Ireland, 
against their Catholic neighbours het 
motive was laudable and praise-worthy; 
but why in sketching tue character 
an Irisiiwoman need she have mate 
Glorvina a flirtand a coquet? Swe 
I hove is not the distinguishing tt 
in the character of an [rishwoma®. 
Miss [:dgeworth’s tales have a simple 
city that Miss Owenson’s writings r 
not possess. Miss Edgeworth’s Mor 
and Popular ‘Tales may be read Pw 
advantuge by persons of ail ages. ines 
sentimeuts are so excellent, aud more 
that she must always be consi 
honour to ber sex, 
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To show that indiscriminate censure 
spot my aim, as well as to inculcate 
, yseful and much needed lesson, 
| shall conclude this little sketch of 
the Wild Irish girl, by a few lines 
athe excellent advice of the Karl 
of M—— to his son at the conclusion 
of the 3d volume, when he exhorts 
tim as to his conduct to his Irish 
tenantry and dependents, the senti- 
nents cannot be too olten repeated. 

«Remember that you are not plac- 
ed by despotisin, over a band of slaves, 
creatures of the soil, andas such to 
be considered; but by Providence over 
scertain portion of men, who, in com- 
mon with the rest of their nation, are 
the déscendants of a brave, a free, 
wdan enlightened people. Be more 
wxious to remove the causes, than to 
punish effects, for trust me, that is 
uily to 

“Seotch the snake—not kill it;” 

‘0 confine error, and awaken venge- 
wee. Be cautious how you condemn, 
ve more cawious how you deride, 
but be ever watchful to moderate that 
udent impetuosity which flows from 
the natural tone of the national charac. 
ter, which is the inseparable accompa- 
ument of quick and acute feelings, 
wuchis the invariable concomitant of 
constitutional sensibility; and remem- 
erthat the same ardour ot disposition, 
te same vehemence of soul, which 
allames their errors beyond the line of 
ioderate failing, nurtures their better 
wualittes beyond the growth of moderate 
tacellence,”’ 

Miss Owenson deserves the highest 
Muse for the patriotism, which is per- 
eWwable in all her writings; it is 
‘et delineation of the female chara¢ter 
which | object. 

ida is written even ina more affect- 
“manner than the Wild Irish Girl, 
“i'M has been so well reviewed in 
be Magazine, that I shall only men- 

"@ a sample of Ida’s coquetry ; 
"en Osmyn was standing under the 
*idow she beard him, and not wishing 
— know she perceived him, and 
; “iscover to him that she was 
“me chamber, she placed the tri- 
waked t middle of the floor, aud 
aloe — the ilamp and. the 
men, at her shadow might be 

the ground where Osmyn was.” 


Is not this sfudied finesse? Miss Owen- 
son’s admirers may say | am severe, I 
trust | am not unjustly so. All have 
an undoubted right to think for them- 
selves, and T always wish to have an 
independent judgment. 

A LOVER OF SIMPLICITY OF CHARACTER» 


For the Belfast Magazine. 





ON SELF-POSSESSION. 
‘** He who ruleth his'own spirit, is better 
than he who taketh a city.” 
SoLomon, 
T is lamentable to consider, that 
inany eminent commanders, who 
have conquered Jarge provinces and 
countries, have not been able to con- 
quer themselves. Alexander the Great, 
is an awful instance of this, who, after 
all his cenquests, wept, because his 
ambition could be no longer gratified, 
‘The greatest philosophers have appear- 
ed destitute lkew ise of self-government 
at the approach of death, though in 
the course of their lives they evinced 
great heroism. Whereas it is the vature 
of self-possession to rise superior to 
every discouragement in life and death. 
examples have occurred, of those who 
have acted from this principle, more 
especially in the early ages of the 
church; who, under the most excru- 
ciating torments, have betrayed no 
marks of impatience, whilst they sealed 
the truth with their hves. Even before 
the knowledge of Christianity, eminent 
men arose, who in general appeared 
to have the mastery over their own 
passions. Job was an instance of this 
virtue, who, amidst the complicated 
loss of children and property, ex- 
ciaimed, ‘‘‘lhe Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away.” Another pious 
character said, “ 1 was dumb, and 
opened not my mouth, for it wes thy 
doing.” 

Some, no doubt, have naturally more 
command of themselves ; their tempers 
have been cast in a better mould, so 
that they pass through life almost un- 
rufled. Whatever events happen, 
they treat them as a matter of indif- 
ference, whereas others not only feel 
the smallest trifles, but show a spirit 
ot resentment ; like the sensitive plant, 
they feel the least touch, and shrink 
from the cause of their misery. ‘This 
may be atuributed to the weakness of 
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their nervous system; illness may 
have occasioned it, and theretore they 
ure iar more to be pitied than blamed. 
Not but self-indulgence is a great evil, 
and is very much to be guarded 
against, for it has been the cause of a 
Dumber of weaknesses incidental to 
the liuman trame,  ladeed, without 
self-possession we cannot pass com- 
fortably through this life, as there are 
nuimbeviess events of a trying nature to 
exercise our patience. Anu what use 
is fretting undee any calamity: it only 
makes a bad iatter worse; whereas 
it we bear all our trials with mayna- 
nimity, happimess will be the conse- 
quence, it may not be amiss, there- 
ture, to urge a few motives to seli-pos- 
session: 

1. Uy the acquisition of this virtue, 
every calamity, even death itself, ts 
blunted. We see our dangers, feei our 
miseries, but nobly rise superior to 
them; so that we go forward in the 
pursuit of duty, and attain the plaudit 
of our own minds, as well as of the 
world. Qn this principle soldiers rush 
into the tield of battle, and fall nobly 
iu defence of their country. Examples 
of this virtue occur in every war un- 
dertaken for self-preservation., So that 
fool-hardiness is ditferent from this 
conduct; for it invades another coun- 
try, or runs into danger without a jaw- 
ful call. 

2. The peace of our own minds is a 
motive sufficient to overbulance every 
other consideration; and itis im- 
possible to acquire this disposition 
without self possession. All sound pio- 
losophy bas been established upon the 
inastery of the passions, i opposition 
to self-indulgence. It must therefore 
be of the greatest imporiance to cul- 
twate Lils disposition , ior thereby we 
ensure to ouvselves far greater riches 
than the possession of ail the lndies, 
even the possession of ourselves, so as 
not to lose our temper, but enjoy 
equanimity. 

3. Another inducement to this virtue 
is, the wonderful good effect it has on 
our health. Many have suffered from 
unbridled passions, and injured their 
health essentially, Passion ts very dan- 
gerous to the constitution, as many 
have found from bitter experience ; 
whereas those bear their age the best, 
who in general evidence.a meek and 
quiet temper, 
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A very remarkable ins'ance of self 
possession occurs in the life of Nir [sage 
Newton, which may c.ose the present 
essay: § Sir lsaac Newton Was Called 
out of his study on a particular oveg. 
sion, to an adjoining room, A Jitie 
dog, named Diamond, happened ts 
be left amongst the papers, and threy 
down a lighted candle, which consumed 
the almost finished labours of. some 
vears. Sir Isaac soon returned, apd 
had the mortification to behold his i. 
reparable loss. But, with his usual 
self-possession, he only exclaimed, 
Oh, Diamond! Diamond! — thee 
little knowest the mischief thou hast 
done.” 


Glanmire, Fcb. 4, 1899. TSM. 





To the Editor of ihe Belfast Magaziw 


ROSA....A MORAL TALE, 
Continued fron p, 183, No VIIL 
N RS. Cleveland saw the conse- 


quences of this marriage with 
pangs, which added acutely to the 
misery of ill. health; and wished most 
earnestly for Mr. De Ctilford’s ab- 
sence, that she might imprint her 
counsels on the young and inexp 
rienced heart of Rosa. Mr. De Cit 
ford had often wished his wife to 
consent to accompany him abroad; 
but Rosa held her promise to Mr. 
Cleveiand sacred, independent of whe! 
she could not, without a degree ct 
ingratitude she was incapable ¢l, 
leave her benefactress, in her present 
precarious state of heaith: and as M1 
De Clitiord’s bills were now alimot 
exhausted, he shortly, as he had pro 
mised, placed her under the protec: 
tion of Mrs. Cleveland ; and with re 
peated assurances of speedy retum, 
embarked with a fair wind for 
native country: Rosa watched te 
launching of the vessel, with an ee 
calm and steady; yet her bow 
heaved with agony ; but when ere? 
the last tamt echo of the cheers | 
the mariners ceased; when De Cit 
ford’s voice was ne longer heard 5 
furm no longer seen; her spirit falle 
her; a dark foreboding of evil ar 
over her, and she sunk senseless - 
an attendant. She 
requiarly made the most parvel® 
inquiries concerning Last India ar 
vals, with the hope of hearing ™ 
uncle announced as a passenger 
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this hope had-as yet met with con- 
stant disappomtineat. 

Mrs. Cieveland received her with 
the sucerest attection; and sensible 
of the value of the sacrifice she bad 
made, exerted her utmost efiorts to 
make ber time pass chearfully, by 
encouraging her to go abroad, and 
procuring agreeable society at 
home; and Rosa’s mind, ever elastic, 
jooked forward with fond hopes, that 
softened by their separation, she might 
on his return, mould De Clifford as 
sie ple sed. 

But alas! poor Rosa! calamity as- 
giled thee, trom a quarter totally 
unexpected! you kuew not the world, 
or its malice; and that to be young, 
ively, and ingenuous, and absent from 
your legal protector, wus to be ex- 
posed to the malignant shafts of envy, 
aid detraction' diad.t thou been 
hypocritically prudish! Hadst thou 
carried about with thee a mockery 
of seriousness, inconsistent with youth, 
and its blooming hopes! Hadst thou 
been sophisticated, and artful, then 
wouldst thou have been applauded. 
But as it was—with feelings animat- 
ed and alive to every trait of ge- 
nus or singularity, you were too tair 
an object -or the shafts of envenomed 
persecution. even the respectable 
protection of Mys. Cleveland, was 
not sufficient to preserve thee from 
tiem! thou knewest nothing, Rosa, 
of the chicanery of life! thou didst 
not think it necessary, when thy 
ieart opened to all the glow of so 
Cal happiness, in pleasing society, to 
repel its warm energies, and clothe 
thyself in tthe gravity of age; nor did 
jou in the company of men of sense 
and gentus, think it incumbent on 
liee, to shut thyself up in uncom. 
fortable sileuce, meray because Mr, 
De Ciitlord was absent ; no, sweet 
Rosa, not such thy cold and hack- 
Med teetogs! and when the praises 
tue to thy playiul wet, buzzed around 
he envious cure le, thou wert much 
too artless to perceive, that the ma- 
"faant sneer, the side-cast gianc e, 
aad the Camnag nod of the bead 
“COMP ined i! 

Mr. De Clitord’s singular silence, 
who had been now above a vear ab- 
nt, without any intelligence arriving 

“tin (though the safe arrival of 
BELFAST JAG. NO. x. 





the ship had been announced in the 
public papers) addeh a yet deeper 
sting to malevolence; and Rosa first 
began to perceive it, in the cold and 
altered manners ot her temale acquain- 
tance. She was now continually ex- 
posed to the most mortifying nqui- 
ries, 

‘‘Have you not heard from Mr. 
De Clifford yet?’ was the usual 
question. ** Well it certainly is very 
singular! you are convinced that it 
is not any tatal event on his side, 
that occasions his strange silence > 
but to be sure, poor thing, that can 
not make you easy! your situation 
is in every way unpleasant ! deserted 
so young! your conduct ought to 
be very prudent, tor people will take 
liberties !” 

Irom harangues such as these Rosa 
generally retreated astonished, indig- 
nant, mortified, and by no means 
pertectly undeistandingthem. But she 
was not long permitted to remain ig- 
norant of their meaning. A kind 
friend was found to strike the barbed 
arrow yet deeper; to let her feel in its 
fullest extent the wretchedness De 
Clifford’s conduct had inflicted, This 
friend was Mrs. Lendrick! She it was, 
who first tore the veil aside, aud show- 
ed to Rosa her prospect of misery! 
She it was, who placed the first wound 
in aheart pure, ingenuous and affec- 
tionate! nay! so well did she act het 
part, that at the moment she poured 
the poison of misery into her bosom, 
poor Kosa thought her her sincerest 
triend. 

‘Yo be sure, Mrs. Lendrick feit 
her afjlicuions almost as forcibly as if 
they were her own. She had thought 
of her more than any one else, her own 
children excepted, and would if caled 
on, act a sister’s part by her. She was 
convinced of her dear Kosa’s innocence! 
ut the world, the world would not 
allow it; and the world was not to be 
braved with impunity !” 

sue then relaied to the almost heart- 
broken listener sgme strictures on her 
conduct; one half of which we may 
with justice impute to her own inven- 
lion (for the detractor will always ex- 
agyerate ) and when she thought she had 
brought her to a proper pitch of sut- 
fering, she soothed her with tears, and 
caresses; and Rosa, mi-taken Rosa, 
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549 Rosa..... Moral Tale. 


ft her with a heart warm with grati- 
ide, though sunk to dejection. 
Lhe contemptuous nevlect ot one 
‘<x geverally brings witn tt the insuits 
' the tier, so that we can hardly toe 
atonshed when no middle path f left 
to th unhappy female that so nany 
pecome tie umMfortupate vb tims of vice, 
fosu had searcely reached home, ere 
‘wo letters, eaci: containing the most 
ifaimuus proposals, were delivered to 
ier, the one from a young man, whose 
ntunacy at Mrs. Cleveland’s rendered 
3 lsuit even more unpardonable ; 
he other from an old gentleman she 
aad met some tine back at a party, 
vuose name. she had not then heard, 
but who now introduced himself under 
the title of Murray. Bitter tears of 
snrony could scarcely be concealed ; but 
aiwidlbog to distress her beuefac- 
tress with a knowledge of them, she 
uclo- ed them in separate blank covers, 
suid sent them to the post-ottice. 
‘© Ob, Frederick!” she cried in ace 
‘ents of anguish, ‘‘to what have you 
‘ot exposed me! Oh! why, if so care- 
ess of the hapless Rosa, did you pro- 
poane the marriage tie, and by your 
jesertion, brand your wretched wite 
vith infamy 2” 
Virs. Cleveland now entered. It was 
1) new thing to see Rosa mn tears, and 
he viewed her unmerited fate tn stlent 
ynpassion, Rosa now for a time 
vugated to conceal her anguish, under 
he mask of assured gatety, and to 
‘gsugh at the malice of her destiny. 
Cut she soon found that Mrs. Lendrrcek 
‘ad at least spoke true on one point, 
world was not to be braved; she 
vuht bave also added, that the misery 
* our herome’s own heart could net 
ims be endured. She sunk beneath it, 
d for a length of time ber reason and 
‘er life were equal y despaired of. 
during this interval, though Mrs. 
eveind’s lreaith was datly iaiing, 
d herself growing more iafirm, vet 
» attended’ Resa wiih ali che toudness 
il assiduity of a mother. Nor did 
les. Lendrick faibin the farce of atten- 
1; calling Hequently to unyuire aiter, 
‘nd pity the untor.unate y ung creature. 
At length, contrary to every one’s 
pintoe, Rosa recovered. Renewed 
ealth gave activity to her frame; but 
»rougat iol peace to her heart. Among 
sue most early of her visits, on going 
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out, was one to Mrs. Lendrick; pyg 
this lady, coneeivtine she could bo 
longer be applauded tor attention or 
compasston to a being, who seemed 
kindly forgotten by the world, receiy. 
ed her with the most petrifying cold. 
ness. ‘Lhe old story, with additions, 
Was brougnt forward to a Victim issuing 
from connmement and the grave; and 
though she was stili perfectly assured 
of her Rosa’s innocence, and still loved 
ler dearly as a sister, yet several peo- 
ple had been advising with her, and 
tor her children’s credit and her own, 
sde must decline ali further connection 
with her. 

Wild, bagyard, almost distracted, 
Rosa rushed from her presence, and 
sought Mrs. Clevekand’s, almost fear- 
ing she too would be changed, and th 
she would be spurned froin the door. 
Wien she entered, she understood that 
a nephew of Mrs. Cleveland’s had ar. 
rived from I[reland, on a visit to his 
aunt, and that, agitated by the meet- 
ing, she had retired early to her cham- 
ber with an order not to be disturbed. 
‘The young man bad walked out, and 
poor Rosa retired to a pillow of thorns, 
and wept the bitter tears of misery un- 
consoled. Whenshe should have risen, 
she fell intoa deep sleep, from which 
she was awaked by the trant + screams 
ot Mrs. Cleveland’s maid, who burst 
into the room with the dreadful intel- 
lizence, that her mistress had been 
found dead in her bed! Rosa sprung 
froin the couch, reeled, and fell sense- 
less on the thoor. ‘When she recovered, 
she found herself supported i the arms 
of the imprudent girl, whose rashness 
had oceasioned her indisposition. While 
Mrs. Cleveland’s physician, bent over 
her, a burst of sorrow relieved her full 
heart, as she met the compassiorating 
gaze of the good Doctor. 

“My dear young lady,” said the 
worthy man, ‘our friend is gone to 
receive the reward of her benevolenee, 
in another and a better world! She 
died,” be continued, answering the 
anxious inquiries he read in her looks, 
‘owing to the bursting of a blood-ves 
sel, which was occasioned, | must una 
gine, by the vehemence of coughing 
but she ishappy'!” Ie paused, ane ® 
tear fell on his hand. 

Rosa now, in spite of his entreatte’ 
insisted on proceeding to the apartment 
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of her dece: ased benefactress, and never 
dd asincerer mouroer sink beside the 
bed of ae. ith. 
many years, the friend who alone in 
life cared for, or regarded her, and so 
forlorn, sO eXquisite was her sense of 
misery, that she almost thought, til 
then, she bad never been unhappy. 

Rosa’s reason, as we have already 
observed, always tell a victim to the 
approach ot calamity, and her ideas 
now became wild and unconnected. 
But still, the recollection of her deso- 
late situation, and the necessity of her 
rnoval trem her present residence 
fas Mrs. Cleveland’s nephew seeined 
to be utterly devoid ol de lic acy or 
feeling) was forcibly impressed. Mr. 
De Cliiford had never sent her any 
remittances, and she had but tive 
pounds remaining of the last quarter’s 
payment of the annuity, Mrs, a pe 
laud generously allowe d her; and ; 
she had not made a will (the Ha so 
being hereditary) sue could expect no 
other provision. Poor old Janet was 
sometime dead! but Lucy was well 
married, and let Jodgings in rather a 
superior stile than what her mother bad 
dove. for ber, as a last resource, 
she sent: the faithful creature uninedi- 
ately obeyed the summons; but shock- 
ed by tiie expre, ssiow Of our heroine’s 
countenance, she burst into tears. Her 
apartineuts were fortugately ungccupl- 
ed, and Rosa having with a gloomy 
composure, and a brimful eye, watch- 
ed til the last of the mourning train 
@sappeared, which attended her bene- 
factress to her narrow home, was by 
Lucy conve ved alinost unconscious of 
ber situation to a hackne y coach, and 
shortiy set her down at the habitation of 
berhumbie friend. 

Rosa had now reached the utmost 
clinax of suffering ! she had outlived 
every dear connection, every soc ial 
feeling. ‘he day wore an appearance 
glooin y as her sensations, and sie 
Seated herself at a window, which 
presented but a view of dirty streets, 
and bustling passengers. very one 
seemed to “have an end in view; a 
mething to inspire them, except 
herself. Her heart swelled with an 
Wevherent se nse of her own deso ate 
“uation. Dreams of times departed 
fated on her mental vision, when 
et voice was wont to add to the 


She wept the friend of 





hilarity of a cheerful ciecle, and her 
presence was the promoter yf mirth, 
and good humour. ier sensations 
each moment assumed a wilder tinge 
of madness ; she groaned in the agony 
of an afflicted spirit, aud franticly ex 
clained— 

‘They say Lam guilty! and wh; 
should | net be so? tor who have } 
te care for my innocence? | am des- 
pised, abandoned, — spurned !’—sise 
penet and gazed franticly around 
wer; the shades of her mother, aid 
of Mrs. Cleveland seemed to pas: 
before her. dhev smiled approving! y 
De Cliiiord, a and Mrs. Lendrick close: 
the groupe ; they also smiled, but te 
the glazed eye of the maniac, it ayy 
peared maliciously ! “Hla! you t 
umph!” she wildly contnued. © } 
J will make you yet feel! [wii 
show you what 1 migit have bec 
and what I will be. ” Nay, frown by 
my mother, your Resa will be ke 
in magnificence, and magnilicei 
in this world is every thing, aud 
guilt—oh! real guilt is nothing ! ; 

Burning whirwinds seemed to rus); 
through her brain! she tottered to a 
table, where lay ber letter-case, and 
a pen and ink. With feeble hands, 
she with dithculty traced the follow 
ing lines. 

“*[ am yours, come quick, or { 
will fly far away, where you, nol 
any one else, shall find me 





Rosa.’ 

She hesitated who to direct this to, 
and at length scrawled Mir. Mutray’s 
address. ‘* they will think he is m 
father,’ she said wildl ly puting her 
hand to her head. When guiity, 
they will perhaps give me credit tor 
inuecence.” 

She rung the bell, and Lucy ap- 
pearing, she, with tmpressive wildness 
desired her to convey that letter te 
the post-office; Lucy’ terrified by hes 
looks, durst not disobey her; and 
Rosa, fatigued by her exertions, SuLK 
into a chair. 

Ah hapless Rosa! had any com 
passionating frieud whispered to the. 
that this conduct was the mere eile: 
vescence of frenzied madness ; had 
they soothed thee with the celestia! 
balin of benevolence, and led th, 
thoughts to a higher power for com 
fort, thy fate might have been di,- 
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yault, aod erected a splendid Inenu- 
ment to their memory. Vain mark of 
ptentatious affection! Mes. De Clif- 
ford’s uncle reached Ienglaod tn safety, 
but too late to experieace lhe peace 
gnd happiness he sougtt tor Mi Lils fa- 
mily; and, disappointed in his wishes, 
eturned to lide. he erring De 
Cluilord, awakened from his dream of 
dissipation, also returacd, but it Wits 
valy to weep with uuavailing penitence 
over the tomb of her he had so basely 
deserted; to execrate bis own crimi- 
nality, for the blessiny be had lost 5 
and vainly to regret that he tid ever 
lt her. Of Mes. Leadnck we will 
say litte. Let us leave Ler to ter owa 
rilections, which wul no doubt one 
div prove her own punish: ai, and 
convince ber, that never did she lose 
a sincerer triend than she did in the 
gaiurtunate Nosa. MAKL\. 
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For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 

WETCH OF A SHORT EXCURSION LATE- 
LY TAKEN iN THE WEST OF SCOT- 
LAND. 


* Sneak of me as Tam.” 
SHAKESPEARR’S OTHELLO. 


Mond sy. 


f AVING met with three friends 
(two ladies and a gentleman) go- 
Wigto visit Ldinbureh, | was prevailed 
Oi to accompany then part of the way 
bvtwo induceinents; first, very fine 
eeather, and seconcly, an agreeable 
party. ALM. Erabvarked on board the 
packet at Donaghadee, tor Portpatrick, 
where we landed atter a passage of four 
dour. The ovly unpleasant circum- 
Rance during our passage was, the ex- 
weme sea-sickness of our fair com- 
panions, who were comforted by “ sure 
al certain hopes” ot recovery in a 
*whours. Atter breakfasting at Port- 
Prick, We proceeded in a post-Chaise 
0 Sirauraer, to which a new level road 
Soa now preparing, the present road 
ae oe of the worst i Scotland, 
“fbraer is agreeably situated on the 
muta side ot Loch-ryan, which to 
te N. and N.W. atfords excelient an- 
Chorage, and frequentiv abundance of 

Migs, and other kinds of ish are 
Caught here, 

enc asia street of this town is long, 


und weil built, although not regularly 
su, aud hear its junction with the 
Glenluce road is very narrow, A 
siuall expense anight obviate this 
lucouvenience, by enlarging the 
bridge, and the adjoining part of the 
street. Several smaller streets and 
lanes intersect the principal one. ‘The 
town is so. eligibly situated, that its 
lucrcase and limprovement are un- 
avoidable; the great roads to Dumfries, 
Ayr, and Portpatrick, leading through 
it, so that there is a constant resort of 
travellers. Stranraer ts the seat of a 
custom-house, and as well as the coast- 
ing trade to Glasgow, Greenock, &e. 
has considerabie exports and unports, 
to aud trom Engiand and Ireland. It 
is also a royal burgh, having a vote 
for a representauive (in conjunction 
with three other burghs) in the Im- 
perial Parliament. Stranraer ts mostly 
the property of the Larl of Stair, and 
has about 3000 mbabitants. It is @ 
post town, and has weil frequented 
tuirs for horses and oxen. Here are 
two good inns; the Acng’s drms is 
the best house. From Stranraer to 
Cairn, six miles, a level road, close 
to Loch-ryan. ‘The peninsula here 
called the Rynnes of Galloway, reaches 
trom Loch ryan to the Lrish sea. ‘The 
length, from the Mull of Galloway on 
the south, tothe kairland point, on the 
north, thirtymies; breadth, trom three 
to six. In the loch several vessels were 
at anchor, and on the opposite shore 
of Kirkcolm, good iand, and snug 
turin houses, yielded a pleasant pros- 
pect. ‘Lhe estate of Cairn belongs to 
Mrs. Dunlop; and Loch-ryan house, 
the property of that family, uninha- 
bited for many years, is prettily seat- 
ed wear the shore, contiguous to a 
steep rocky hill, overgrown with heath; 
which, with several tall trees adjoin- 
ing, and the rumbling of water down 
innumerable precipices, renders the 
view uot displeasing. Here is also a 
good slate quarry. ‘The village of 
Cairn contains only a few houses, ir- 
regularly built, ou the side of Loch- 
ryan. ‘lhe inn is tolerable. Here we 
procured another chaise, and fresh 
horses. As this carriage was not so 
large as the one ve brought hither, 
we were greatly crowded. Neither was 
my male trieud of the smallest di- 
mensions, but a “ jolly, portly man, 
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fereni. But thou wert friendless, and 
doomed to be unfortunate. 

A heavy stupor now oppressed her 
faculties. ‘Tie gloom of evening ra- 
pidly approached ; and her soltude 
remained undisturbed, except by the 
tender cares o: Lucy. Rosa uncon- 
sciously pulled from her bosom the 
locket which contained her parent’s 
hair, she gazed on it with deep e- 
motion; it awakened tender recollec- 
tions, and her heart clung to ther. 
She had often heard her mother say, 
it was the first present her father 
had made her. ‘The darker hair she 
knew was his. 

“My father,” she tremulously re- 
peated, “alas! | never knew a father, 
but my mother, my sainted mother ; 
asked she wildly, ** shall | prove un- 
worthy of my mother ? 

Absorbed’ in ber emotions, she 
heard not the opening of the door; 
nor perceived tne entrance of Mr. 
Murray. ithe hoary libertine paus- 
ed, appalled by the picture presented 
him. Rosa, with disheveiled hair, fren- 
zied eye, and a countenance bearing 
that within which passeth show, beut 
over the locket. Strange, unde finable 
emotions were felt by Mr. Murray. 
He cou'd not speak ; but the Op- 
pression of liis heart was relieved by 
a deep sigh ; Rosa started. ‘lhe gene 
tlemai advance d, **f came ma- 
dain ‘by your request he would 
have added ; but franticly shrieking, 
Rosa, with the mcousts iency ot mad- 
ness, clung to Lucy for protection ; 
and as she twined around her, the 
ribbon which coujned her locket snap- 
ped, and tt fell on the floor. With 
prophetic agitation, Mr. Murray stoop- 
ed to litt it: but scarce had he done 
so, ere the wildness of the maniac 
seemed communicated to himself. 

“Your name,” he incoherently, 
but in deep accents muttered. 

‘Oh'do not hurt me!” she fear- 
fully replied, “7 am 1 Rosa, and mv 
mother was Rosa, ves Rosa Daveuant, 
but my father was 

Jle heard no more, the unprinci- 
Ned Mr. Murray—tie hbertine lord 
Set oy now marquis of Roxbo- 
rough, sunk senseless at the feet of 
his unhappy daughter ! 

It was the marquis of Roxborough 
who uow sutlered, under the avenging 
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chastisement of heaven! We » lide 
him the justice to own, that on the 

death of his futher and Lady Lough. 
shiel (who fell a victim to arage {op 
dissipation, when in a state of preg. 
nancy) he made every possible search 
for the object of his jJuventle attach 

ment with awish to do her justice « 

but his efforts to discover he roving 
vain, he insensibly again imbibed th the 
libertine pursuits ‘he had been but 100 
p- artial to In youth. Rosa’s appearance 
w had been much struck with, ang 
though her summons was a little jp. 
coherent, he eagerly obeyed it. 

Sensibly awakened to the fond ang 

agonized fears of a father, the Mar. 
quis, when he recovered, found his 
scourge bitter as his sins, as he viewed 
the situation of his daughter. He or. 
dered Lucy instantly to prepare a com. 
fortable bed. Medical men of the first 
eminence were called in. Every deli. 
cacy which luxury could invent or 
money purchase, was procured. But, 
alas, his attentions came too late! the 
heart of the sgfferer was broken! Al 
ternately, in the delirtum ef her fever, 
she raved of her mother, Mrs. Cleve- 
land, Mrs. Lendrick, and De Clitford, 
and onthe evening of the fourth day, 
she, without having obtained one i 
terval of reason, sunk, an early prey, 
to tyr int Death! a hapless victim of 
cajun ny and dece ptiow ' 

QO! wornen, stiled lovely and gentle! 
where he those quah lies, wien you 
wield the deadly sword of scandal ! the 
sneer! tI se whispe red tale! the malig- 
pant smi ile, with which you stab your” 
ha iple ss victim !—Did you but COI 
sider, that ever y sentence yo u utter, 

carries a barbed arrow to the heart of 
innocence! Were the annals of tie 
unfortunate of your sex sirctiy ex- 
amined, it all be found, that many 
ot them, untriended—destitute, yet m- 
nocent! sunk beneath your potsot 
malice! and became the guilty thing 
you wished to make them, and thet 
many guilty, hut not irretr -jevably <0, 
were driven to the only resource let 
them, by the austerity of your virtue, 

The Marquis of Roxborough, 2 prey 
to remorse, and that never- -dying wort 
conscience, did not long survive bis Ui 
happy daughter. [re his death, how- 


ever, he had the body of Mrs. 5t. her! 
removed beside Rosa’s, in the family 
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millan-bill, supposed the nearest part 
the mainland to Ailsa, a conical 
sand or rock, about five leagues 
gstant. It belongs to the Earl of 
(asilis, of whom it 1s rented at 
25 per annum. Its only inhabitants 
ye goats, rabbits and sea-fowls, par- 
ticularly Soland geese, the feathers 
of which, and the skins ofthe rabbits, 
when sold, pay the rent. On the 
«mmit is a ru:med castle of ancient 
eection. ‘This rock. is in view during 
more than thirty miles of the journey 
fom Stranraer to Ayr. Ailsa, in clear 
geather, is also visible from the op- 
psite north-eastern Coast of Ireland, 
‘tashort distance north-east from the 
road, Upon an eminence, are theruins of 
Carleton castle, from which Sir Andrew 
(athcart has his title of Baronet.— 
Within three miles of Girvan, the 
country exhibits a more fertile cul- 
tvated appearance. ‘Lhe people were 
busy reaping. ft astward fromthe road, 
tads a neat mansion, well sheltered 
y lofty hills -and plantations which 
‘the phrase ot the country are called 
folicies. Entering Girvan, there first 
long street of thatched 
uses, Inhabited by weavers, as the 
manufacturing of woollen and cotton 
tucles prevails here. Girvan is a 
‘urgh or Barony, governed by Bailies 
«it has two decent streets, with 
me adjoining lanes; it is also a 
pst and fair-town, Near the river 
‘ere are several well built houses. 
‘Xe parish church is a plain decent 
tulce, ‘This town is in the estate 
‘StHugh Dalrymple Hamilton, bart. 
\ probably contains 2000 inhabitants. 
‘ere we found an excellent inn— 
‘ery thing comfortable. In the eve- 
“gL sent for my vencrable ac- 
“aintance, Bailie W. We spent 
“we tine gravely, though not = un- 
“santly, in epumeration of the 
“adie Character, genius and talents 
~ Ais deceased son, Surgeon W.——"* 
ty late worthy friend. 

tduesday.—A}though five miles out 
, ur Way, we took the interior 
~“ trom Girvan to Maybole (17 
—) by the river Girvan. Here 
“Country assumes a complete con- 
“Sto that we lett behind. In place 
4 Moorlands and mountains, rude 
; and bare,” appear Cultivated 


‘Gentlemens’ seats, clumps of 
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trees on the sloping hills, verdant 
lawns, and numerous farm-houses and 
cottages. We passed through the 
pretty village of Daily. In this dis- 
trict the elegant mansions of Sir H. D. 
Ilamilton of Bargeny, Sir Adam 
Ferguson of Kilkerran, Mr. Kennedy 
ot Dalwherran, &c. are well entitled 
to the attention and admiration of 
the curious traveller. Maybole (the 
property of Lord Cassilis)1s a popu- 
lous thriving little town, seated upon 
ai eminence, ‘The woollen manutac- 
ture is carried on here. The parish 
church newly erected, Is a hand- 
some building of hewn stone. Here 
is a good inn, where we stopped to 
change horses, and to take refresh- 
ment. Excellent freestone quarries 
abound in this neighbourhood. From 
Maybole to Ayr 9 miles, the road 
is level and good, and the country 
remarkably fertile and populous. ‘The 
bridge over the river Doon has a 
magnificent arch, bemg larger than 
that of the Rialto at Venice. Here I 
could not avoid humming the elegant 
and pathetic stanzas, beginning, 

‘* Ye banks and braes of bony Doon,” 
the production of the inimitable Burns. 
A short way from the bridge of Doon, 
stands the cottage that gave birth to 
this celebrated genius. It is now a 
country ale-house, kept by Miller 
Gowdie. Here we delayed a few 
minutes, and drank to the memory of 
the Ayrshire Bard. The gentlemen 
of Ayr with a degree of taste and 
liberality that does honour to them, 
annually meet in this ale-house, to 
dine and celebrate the anniversary 

4 . ta . 
of their native Bard. While passing 
the ruin of Alloway Kirk, the highly 
humorous and well known tale of 
“Tum O'Shanter,” recurred to my 
memory. At sun setwe entered Ayr, 
where tor refreshment and repose we 
found an excellent inn. 

Thursday —Here we found our 
breakfast-table decorated beyond ex- 
pectation ; kipper’d salmon, cold ham 
and eggs, honey, marmalade, pre- 
served fruit, tea, cotfee, toast, &c. 
were suitably arranged. ~ English epi- 
cures have acknowledged the superiority 
of Scotland fora breasfast, and Ireland 


is said to excel in suppers. 


Friday.—Ayr is a large, well built 


town, situated on both sides of the river 


é wer 
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with a wig about his ears.” How-, 
ever we crushed together wonder. 
fully, to give our ladies sufficient room, 
and when a man must be squeezed, his 
suffering is greatly palliated hy coming 
in contact with an amiable accom- 
plished woman, ‘ nature’s darling 
child.” A few miles from Cazrn, a 
rivulet called the March burn, sepa- 
rates the shires of Wigton and Ayr. 
Crossing a bridge over this rivulet, 
we now entered the latter county; 
the water rushes down in various di- 
rections from the conterminous heights, 
and forins a pretty cascade, 

Proceeding a little distance to the 
interior, with increasing admiration of 
the wild romantic scenery, the travel- 
ler enters the vale of Glen-nap, through 
which a river of that name takes its 
winding course. Numerous flocks ot 
sheep and goats were browsing along 
this glen, and upon the adjacent hills. 
The vale is extensive, and along the 
banks of the river we perceived a few 
scattered farm-houses. Here, too, on 
some sequestered spot, may the uncor- 
rupted swain breathe forth, ‘ devoid 
of all guile,” the effusions of unalter- 
able love to his favourite shepherdess ; 
who with that endearing smile, ever 
peculiar to female beauty and inno- 
cence, may receive the tender, de- 
lightful impression, and own a mutual 
fiame. And when alone, she may use 
her charming ‘* wood-notes wild,” in 
raise of her absent lover, to the 
fine old ballad, 

‘* Up amang yon cliffy rocks, 

Sweetly rings the rising echo, 
To the maid who tends the goats, 
Lilting o’er her native notes :” 

These rural scenes, secluded from 
the bustle and luxury of great towns, 
and the comforts of polished society, 
may, notwithstanding, y ield to their in- 
dustrious, unambitious inhabitants, the 
blessings which arise from religion, 
morality, and contentment. Put thus 
fondly ruminating on the happiness of 
a pastoral jie, may detain me too long 
upon the braces of Glen nap. | shal 
roceed with my narrative. “he high 
est hills here within view are tho-e of 
Caerlock and Ben y raird, pethaps not 
interior to the Welsh or Highiand sce- 
nery. Nearthe head of the lenis a 
toll-house, wherein is paid the usual 
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charge by travellers (those on {pot ex, 
cepted) tor repair of the road, which 
is unavoidably steep and hilly, by 
always in good order. Here we pure 
chased some excellent hazle-nuts, Ey. 
tering Balluntrae (twelve miles from 
Cairn) av0ve a narrow part of the road, 
overhanging the river Stunchar, are the 
ruins of a castle, which in former times 
must have been a place of consider. 
able strength, the residence of some 
ancient military chieftain. The river 
Stinchar, or Ardstinchar, here falls 
into the [rish sea. ‘The Salmon fishery 
of this river lets for 80/. per annum. 
Bal antrae, and the adjoining country, 
are the property of Sir Hugh Dalrym. 
pie flamiiton, bart. [t is but an insig. 
nificant village, containing about half 
a dozen tolerable houses, and a few 
thatched cabbins. ‘The parish church, 
and church yard, like many others in 
the country parts of. Scotland, are im- 
mediately contiguous to the Manse, ive, 
the minister’s house, which is here 
pleasantly situated fronting the sea 
the inn, though not large, is pretty 
comfortable. Ilere we arrived at six 
In the evening, in time for dinner, 
which consisted of au excellent sal 
mon, and very nice Galloway mut- 
ton, which, although much smaller, 
we thought more tender, and more 
agreeable to our palate than the English 
or Irish mutton. ‘The wine and other 
liquors were very good. We retired 
to rest rather fatigued, intending to 
proceed no further than Girvan the 
ensuing day. 

Tuesday.—A_ road, through the im 
terior, by the parish of Colmonell, and 
partly along the river Stinchar, leads 
from Ballantrae to Girvan, distance 
18 miles, another road, along the shore 
(15 miles) which although very billy, 
we preferred. Ascending a few miles, 
the prospect is peculiarly romantic 
and interesting. On the east, the tow- 
ering hills, covered with heath and 
natural wood; in some places the 
road runs zig zag, winding paststeep 
rocks and intricate caves. Again i 
overhangs rugged precipices, descending 
several hundred féet to the edge @ 
the water. While on the west * 
midst the azure extent of the rolling 
billows, old Ailsa with insular dignity, 
stands with majestic elevation. 
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Ayr, which here‘ falls into the Trish 
ea, a few leagues from the Frith ot 
Clyde. The streets are broad and 
straight, with several well furnished 
shops. The number of inhabitants is 
about 7000. ‘Lhe quay is well built, 
and vessels of 400 tons burthen can 
get over the bar at high-water. 
Ayr is a royal Burgh, governed by 
a Provost and Bailies &c. It has a 
parliamentary vote, in conjunction, 
with Inverary, Campbletown, Rothesay 
and Irvine. ‘The churches, court- 
house, custom-house, barrack, bank, 
tolbooth, &c. are handsome buildings. 

Saturday,— | he new bridge is a tine 
speciinen of modern afchitecture. 
Here are very extensive coal-works, 
which have yieided a handsome fortune 
to the proprietor. The principal ex- 
port of this article is to treland. 
Ship building is here carried on ex- 
tensively. ‘] he manufactories of cotton, 
linen, woollen cloths, tanning of 
leather, shoes and saddiing also pre- 
vail. 

Many important transactions in Scot- 


tish history have occured here. i/his 
town has several commodious inns. 
Here is a mail-coach every day to 


Glasgow, and a stage-coach thrice a 
week to Portpatrick. Avr is 77 miles 
from Edinburgh, 34 from Glasgow, 46 
from Greenock, 50 from Duuntries, 
1? from Kilmarnock, and 63 from 
Portpatrick. During our stay we 
took some jaunts through the environs 
of Ayr. ‘Lie country ts naturally fer- 
tile, and highly improved. On tie 
banks of the r.ver Avr, the hodms and 
dells are well cultivated. ‘These, with 
the rising grounds, “ O'erhkung wath 
weld-wood thick’ning grcven,” iorm a 
luxuriant landscape. 

‘Larbolton, although a small village, 
is situated upon a gentle declivity, 
in the midst of a beautital country. 
tiere | was most cordially received by 
a reverend friend Myr. © , whose 
piety, learning, and amiable manners, 
render him av ornament to his sacred 
profession, and bave also endeared hun 
t> his congregation and connections, 
Vrom Loudon-mil there is a fine pros- 
pect; the village of Mauchline and 
many otiuer places, rendered chassic 
ground by the works of Burns, are situ- 
ated in this neighbourhood; ‘* Willie's 
Miull,”’ mentionedin his poeincf, ““Draih 
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and Dr. Hornhook,” is in the Village of 
‘Larbolton, sometimes called the ( lagh. 
an. the iron-works at Mainkirk ape 
very eatensive. —bghinton-castle, the 
earl of Egimton’s; Coglstield-house, 
Lord Mont omerie’s ; Loucon-castle, 
the earloi Moiwva’s;- Auchinleck, Me. 
Boswell’s; and Auchincruive, Mr, Gs 
walad’s, are ali eciegant, commodions 
WanNsions, 

Sunday and Monday. Tis highly 
pleasing to see the solemn respect that 
1s paid to the Sabbath-day in all parts 
of scotland. Going to their ditterent 
houses of public worship, the ihea- 
bitants of Ayr, have a remarkably de. 
cet, genteel appearance. ‘Lo rhe fui 
sex here, nature has been |beral of 
her charms, as few towns of similar 
magnituce, can produce so many 
beautiful accomplished temales. | must 
again’ quote two lines from the works of 
Burns: 

“Auld Ayr, whom ne’er a town surpasses, 
** For honest men, end bonny iasses.” 
Here | left my friends to purve 
their journey, regretting that business 
did not permit my accoinpanying them 
to Edinburgh, where | bad betore spent 

some months with much satisfaction, 

Tuesday.—At seven o'clock, a.™. 
took a seat in the stage-coach tor Fort 
Patrick; my only tellow traveller was 
a Glasgow meichant, an agreeable, 
intelligent gentleman, on his way t 
Dublin, for which city, and for Beltast, 
he bad several introductory letters [6 
persons highly respectable. — Leaving 
Ayr, the prospect is pleasing in ail 
directions, and is terminated by the 
Jotty mountains of Arran, and toe 
rock of Ailsa. Betwixt Maybole and 
Kirkoswald, stand the ruined palace 
of Baltersau, and the large beautin 
1uin of Cross-Haguell Abbey, a Ye) 
sinall part of the roof yet remain, 
We had neither iersure nor inclination 
to explore these ancient runs, as | 
had gratified my curiosity in that rr 
pect upon twe former tours, At va 
general Gissolution of religious hows 
in Scotland, the lands annexed to & 
nionastery were granted tu the family # 
Cassilis. ; 

While breakfast was preparing @ 
inn ot Kirkoswald, we walked Ae 
hill, upon which stands the par’ 
church, a neat clean building a, 
gueus io ike Manse; from this 0 
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fertile, well-cultivated tract of country 
ig visible. Kirkoswaid is a neat, little 
village, belonging tothe earl of Cassilis, 
whose Suberb mansion of Culzean cas- 
tle is in this vicinity. From hirkos- 
wald there is a smooth level road 
along the shore to Girvan, fiom whence 
we proceeded to Bailantrae, where the 
coach stops twenty minutes, which we 
spent agreeably in the Manse, where 
we were courteously and hospitably 
received by the Rev. Mr. D , to 
whom J had been introduced some 
years ago. This pious and venerable 
gentleman is only the third minister 
of Bailantrae, since the revolution of 
1688, 

My companion, who had not before 
seen this part of the country, was 
delighted with its picturesque appear- 
ance; at Cairn we waited for dinner, 
which consisted of nice roasted mutton, 
and excellent fresh heriings. At se- 
ven, P.M. we arrived at Portpatrick, 
| invited a friend to the inn, where 
we spent a social pleasant evening. 

Wednesday.—Portpatrick is a small 
seaport town, over-hung with steep 
hills and rocks, close to the Irish 
channel. ‘Lhe entrance to the harbour 
snarrow and rocky, but the quay (on 
the top of which is a light-house) is 
ove of the best in Great Britam, and 
was built at a very considerable ex- 
pense about twenty years ago. The 
depth at high-water in this harbour, 
S about ten feet, and in high spring 
tides, sixteen feet. A little to the 
southward of Portpatrick, stands the 
tuned castie of Dunskye, boldly 
érected upon a precipitous rock, over- 
vanging the sea. From this port the 
packet-boats regularly sail, with the 
mail, &c, to and from Donaghadee, 
rom whence Portpatrick bears due 
Eby N. distance about eight leagues. * 
The packets are all Irish property, and 
registered for the port of Donaghadee, 
Purtpatrick is the Beat of a custoii- 
house, and the importation here of 
horses and oxen from Donaghadee and 
na iS very great. At Portpatrick 
z commodious inus. A mail- 
40 Is established here, and passes re- 
ularly to and from Carlisle, distance, 
‘4 ines. For a more minute, and 
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perhaps accurate account of Portpa- 
trick, | reter my readers to the “ Sia- 
tistical Survey of Scotland,” in which 
will be found a description of this 
sarish, by the learned and Rey. Docter 
Mackenzie, minister thereof. Port- 
patrick is 140 miles from Edinburgh, 96 
trom Glasgow, and 83 from Dumfries. 
Krom Portpatrick, after a passage of 
two hours and twenty minutes, we 
landed at Donaghadee, where we re- 
flected satisfactorily on our excursion, 
and where a comfortable room, a good 
dinner, excellent wine, &c. compen- 
sated for our boisterous passage, and 
gave us reason to thank Providence, 
that we were once more upon terras 
firma. M. 
Donazhadee. 


ee 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 


N our last number, having given 
er analysis of the new discoveries, 
with regard to potash, communicated 
by Humphrey Davy, to the Royal 
Society of London, which we extract- 
ed from the London Monthly Maga- 
zine, we now from the same publi- 
cation, give an account of the pro- 
perties and nature of the basis of Soda, 

‘The basis or metallic substance ob- 
tained by decomposition, is a solid 
at the common temperature. It is 
white, opaque, and if examined, un- 
der a film of naphtha, bas the lustre 
and general appearance of silver, It 
is exceedingly malleable, and is soft- 
er than any of the common metallic 
substances. It is a good conductor of 
electricity and heat, and small globules 
of it inflame, by the voltaic electrical 
spark, and burn with bright explo- 
sions: its specific gravity is something 
more than 93. It becomes fluid at 
about 180° of Fahrenheit, but the 
exact degree of heat at which it be- 
comes volatile, has net been ascer- 
tained. 

‘The chemical phenomena produced 
by the basis of soda, are in many 
respects, analogous to those produced 
by the basis of potash: When expos- 
ed to the atmosphere it immediately 
tarmshes, and by degrees becomes 
covered with a white crust, which 
deliquesces much more slowly than the 
substance that. forms the basis of 
potash, and which proves to be pure 
soda, ‘The basis combines slow)r 
WwW 
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with oxvgen, and without luminous 
appearance, at all common teimper- 
atures, and when heated this combi- 
nation becomes more rapid, but no 
hight is emitted till it has acquired 
teinperature pearly to that of ignition. 
In oxygen gas it burns with a white 
light: in oxym iytatic acid gas, it 
burns vividly, witha bright red light; 
saline matter is formed whic h proves 
ittu be muriateot soda. Whenthrown 
upon water, it produces a violent ef- 
fervescence, with aloud hissing noise ; 
it combines with the oxygen of the 
water to form soda which is dissolv- 
ed, and its hydrogen is disengaged, 
‘The basis of soda acts upon alco- 
hel and ether in the same manner 
with the basis of potash. The water 
contained in them is decomposed; 


soda is rapidly formed, and hydrogen 
is disengaged. When thrown upon 
the stroug wei it acts upon them 


with ¢reat energy; if ‘the muitrous acid 
is employed, a vivid inflanimati ion Is 
prod iced: with miuriatic and sul- 
phurie acids, there is much heat ge- 
nerated, but no light. 

Jt combines with sulphur in close 
vessels, filled with the vapour of 
naphtha, with great vividness, with 
light, heat, and atterwards with expio- 
sion trom the vaporization of a por- 
tion of sulphur, and the disengage- 
ment of sulphurated hydrogen — gas, 
The phosphuret has the appearance 
of lead, and forms phosphate of soda, 
y exposure to the air, or by com- 
bustion. The basis of soda in quen- 
tity of one fortieth part renders mer- 
cury a txed solid 
and the comb‘nation is attend- 
ed with a considerable degree of heat. 
It makes an alloy with tin without 
changing its colour, and it acts upon 
lead and gold when heated. 

Irom some very accurate experi- 
ments, Mr. Davy has found that 100 
parts of potash, consist of 
tie basis, and 13.9 of oxygen: and 
in 100 parts of soda, there will be 
s ) parts of the basis, and 20 of oxygen. 

To the question, whether the “basis 
of potash and soda should be called 
metals, Mr. Davy says, that the 


, 
° 
SuUYCT, 


greater number of phil ssophical per- 
sons answer in the aflinmative. ‘They 
acree with metals in opacity, lustre, 
malleabulity, conducting powers, as to 
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heat and electricity, and in th eir quae 
lities of chemical combination ; 
low speciic gravity does hot appear 
to be a sufficient reason for Making 
them a mew class; for amcng the 
metals themselves there are remark 
able differences in this respect ; pla- 
tina being nearly four times as hea. 
vy as tellurium; aad in the Philo. 
sophical division of the classes of bo- 
die Sy the analogy between the greater 
number of properties must always be 
the foundation of arrangement. Hence 
the basis of the alka lies are denominat. 
ed, potassium and sodaum. 

In reference to his own discoveries, 
Mr. Davy observes, that, “In the 
compron pProcesse of nature, all the 
products of living beings may be ea 
sily concerved to be elicited from 
known combinations of matter. The 
compounds of iron, of the alkalies, 
and ‘earths with mineral acids, gene 
raliy abound tn soils. From-the de- 
cov Iposition ny of basaltic, porpayretic, 
and granitic rocks, there is a constaut 
supply of earthy alkaline and ferrug- 
nous materials to the surface of the 
earth. In the sap of ail plants that 
have been examined, certain neutfo- 
saline compounds, containing potuasli, 
or soda, or iron, have been found, 
From plants they may be supplied 
to animals. And the chemical ten- 
deacy of organization seems to be 
rather to combine substances mo 
more complicated and diversified ar 
range ments, than to reduce them te 
simple elements. 

Krom the fixed alkalies the Pro- 
fessor procee ded to the earths, which 
are von-conductors of electricity. The 
alkalies become eonducting substan- 
ces by fusion ; the infasible nature of 
the earths, rendered it impossible to 
operate upon them in this stile ; the 
strong afitnity of their basis for OX): 
gen, would not admit of their bodes 
being acted upon by solution in War 
ter; and the only methods that pro 
ed successiul, were those by which 
oe y were operated upon by electri 

‘ity in some of their combinations 
or of combi ning them at the moment 
of their decomposition by electricity, 
in metallic alloys, so as to 
evidences of their nature and pie 
perties. 


On this plan, Mr. Davy undertook 
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,eries of experiments on barytes, 
grontites and lime, employing upon 
them the same methods as he had 
wed in the decomposition of the fix- 
ed alkalies. Gas was, in each case, 
copiously evolved which W.s In- 
fammable: and the earths which were in 
contact with the negative metallic 
wires became dark-coloured — and 
exhibited small points, having a me- 
tallic lustre, which, when exposed to 
air gradually became white: they be- 
cane white likewise when plunged 
sider water, and when examined by 
smagnifier, a greenish powder seemed 
10 separate from them. 

He then made mixtures of dry 
pot-ash in excess, and dry barytes, 
lime, strontites, avd magnesia, brought 
them into fusion, and acted upon 
them in the voltate circuit, as te had 
duve in obtaining the metals of the 
alkalies. He hoped by this means, 
that the potassium, and the metals 
ofthe earthss might be de-oxygenated 
at the same time, and enter into 
conbination in alloy. Metallic sub- 
faices appeared less fusible than pot- 
sium, which turned the instant after 
they .had formed, and which, by 
burning, produced a mixture of pot- 
sh, and the earth employed. [He 
tad found, that when a mixture of 
potash and the oxides of mercury, 
un or lead, was electrified in the 
voltaic circuit, the decomposition was 
ery rapid and an amalgam = on an 
Noy Of potassium was obtained. He 
‘ried the same on a mixture of two 
batts of barytes and ove part of ox- 
ol silver, very slightly moistened ; 
sien it was electrified by iron wires, 
“i ellervescence tooks place at both 
pots of contact, and a minute quan- 
“y of a substance possessing — the 
“aleness of silver, formed at the 
degative point, 

ak a of barytes and red 
aa mercury, in the same pro- 
ae ws electritied in the same 
nalgam be small mass of solid | a- 
hich evide a fa the negative wire, 
has dened ee a substance 
aie mr 5 varytes by fo pene 
ren, and ee of oxy- 
trolution of her occasioned the 
er ydrogen from the watef, 
“wing pure mercury, and producin 
‘ iolution of barv . 6 P , % 

arytes. Mixtures of 
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lime, strontites, magnesia, and red 
oxide of mercury treated in the same 
manner, gave similar amalgams, from 
which the alkaline earths were re- 
generated by the action of air and 
water. 

While Mr. Davy was pursuing 
these experiments, he heard — that 
Professor Berzelius, and Doctor Pontin 
of stockholm, had succeeded in de- 
composing barytes and lime, by nega 
tively electrifymg mercury in contact 
with them, and that in this way they 
had obtained amalgams of the metals 
of these earths. Mr. Davy repeated 
the experiments with a battery of 
300 and -obtained the most perfect, 
‘The mercury gradually be- 
came less fluid, and after a few 
minutes was covered with a white 
film of barytes, and when the amal- 
gam was thrown into water, the hydro- 
gen was disengaged, the mercury re- 
inained free anda solution of barytes was 
formed, ‘The result with lime was 
precisely analogous, soalso was that 
of the strontites; with magnesia it was 
with more difficulty obtained. 

All these amalgams may be _pre- 
served a cnsiderable time under 
naphtha, but in a length of time 
they become covered with a white 
crust, When exposed to air, a very 
fey minutes only were required, for the 
oxygenation of the bases of the earths. 

In several cases Mr. Davy exposed 
the amalgams of the metals of the 
earths containing a very small quantity 
of mercury, to the air on a delicate 
balance, and he always found _ that 
during the conversion of the metal 
into earth, there was a considerable 
increase of weight. He also tound, 
that, when the metals of the earths 
were burned in a small quantity of 
air, they absorbed oxygen, gained 
weight, and were in a highly caustic 
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and unslacked state; for they pro-— 


duced strong heat by the confact o 
the water, and did not effervesce 
during their solution in acids. Hence 
it is inferred, that the evidence for 
the composition. of the alkaline earths 
is of the same kind as that for the 
composition of the commoa metalic 
oxides; and the principles of their 
decomposition are precisely similar; 
the inflammable matters in all cases, 
separating at the negative surface in 
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the voltaic circuit, and the oxygen 
at the positive surtace. The professor 
denumiuates the metals obtained from 
the aikaline earths, barium, sirontium, 
calcium, and magnium. 

The proiessor next tried a number 
of experunents on the other earths, 
which were not alkaline, and froin 
the general tenor of these results, 
and the comparison between the dil- 
ferent series of experiments, there 
scems very great reason to conclude 
that alumine, zircon gluciné, and silex, 
are, like the alkaline earths metallic 
oxides. He admits, however that 
the evidences of decomposition and 
composition are not of the same strict 
Nature as those that belong to the 
fixed alkalies and alkaline earths; 
for it is possible that in the experiments 
on which silex, alumine, aud zircon 
appeared to separate during the oxi- 
dation of the potassium and sodaum, 
their bases might not actually have 
been in combination with them, but 
the earths themselves, in union with 
the metals of the alkalies, or in mere 
mechanical mixture. 

The strong attraction of potassium, 
sodaum, and the metals of the alkaline 
earths for oxygen, led Mr. Davy to 
examine if their de-oxydating power 
could not be made to produce the 
effect of the amalgamation of ammonia, 
independently of the agency of elec- 
tricity; and he found, that, when 
mercury, united to a small quantity 
of potassium, sodaum, barium = or 
calcium, was made to act upon 
moistened muriate of ammonia, the 
ainalgaim rapidly increased to six or 
seven times its volume, and the com- 
pound seemed to contain much more 
ammonaical basis than that precured 
by electrical powers. 

The amalgam from ammonia, when 
formed at’ the temperature of 70° or 
80°, is a soft solid, of the consistence 
of butter; at the freezing temperature 
it becomes firmer and a crystallized 
mass, and its specific gravity below 3. 
When exposed to air, it soon becomes 
covered ‘with a white crust, which 
proves to be carbonate of ammonia, 

«*« The more,” 
properties of the amalgam, obtained 
irom aminonia, are considered, the more 
extraordinary do they appear. Mer- 
éury, by combination with about the 
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says Mr. Davy, “* the. 
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raise part of its weight of new matter 
is rendered solid, yet its specitic gra. 
vity diminished from 13. 5 to Jess thay 
3, and it retains all its metallic charge. 
ters; its colour, lustre, opacity, and 
conducting powers, remaining unim. 
paired. It is scarcely possible to con. 
ceive, that a sulstance which forms 
with mercury so perfect an amalgam, 
should not be metallic in its ow, 
nature; hence it is denominated am; 
monium.” 

Krom the preceding facts, the fol. 
lowing questions have occurred: Op 
what do the metallic properties of am- 
momum depend? Are hydrogen and 
nitrogen, both metals in the aériform 
state, at the usual temperature of the 
atmosphere, bodies of the same charac. 
ter as zinc and quicksilver would be 
in the heat of ignition? Or, are these 
gasses in their common forin, oxides, 
which beceine metallized by de-oxida- 
tion? Or, are they simple bodies, not 
metallic in their own uature, but ca- 
pable of composing a metal in their 
de-oxyginated, and an alkali in their 
oxygenated state? 

assuming the existence of hydrogen, 
in the amalgam of ammonium, its pre- 
sence in one metallic compound evi- 
dently leads to the suspicion of is 
combination in others, And in the 
electrical powers of the different spe- 
cies of matter, there are circumstances 
that extend the idea to combustible 
substances in general. Oxygen is the 
only body which can be supposed ele- 
mentary, attracted by the positive sub- 
stance in the electrical circuit; and all 
compound bodies, the nature of which 
is known, that are attracted by the sur 
face, contain a considerable pe 4 
of oxygen. Hydrogen is the only mat- 
ter attracted by the negative surface, 
which can be considered as acting the 
opposite part to oxygen; ‘ may Dot 
then,” savs the brotessor, ‘ the dif- 
ferent inflammable bodies contain ths 
as a common element ?” 

Should future experiments prove the 
truth of this hypothesis, still the alka- 
lies, the earths and the metallic oxides 
will belong to the same class of bod 
Krom platina to potassium there 8 4 
regular order of gradation as t! 
physical and chemical properties, 
this would probably extend to amme 
nium, could it be obtained ix the 
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form. latina and gold, in specific 
gravity, degsee of oxydability, and 
other qualities, ditfer more from ar- 
epic, iron, and tin than these last do 
from barium and strontium. ‘Lhe phe- 
pempna of combustion at all oxydable 
metals, are precisely analogous. in the 
buming i air, potassium forms an 
Jkali, and calcium an earth; in a 
manner similar to that in which os- 
mium forms a volatile and acrid sub- 
sance by absorption of oxygen, does 
the aimalyam of ammonium produce 
tie volatiie alkali? and, if we suppose 
the ammonia is metallized, by being 
combined with hydrogen, and treed 
from water, the same reasoning will 
apply to the other metals, with this dif- 
terence, that the adherence of their 
pulogiston of hydrogen, would be ex- 
actly in the inverse ratio of their at- 
action for oxygen. In platina it 
would be conrbined with the greatest 
energy ; In ammonium with the least; 
and if it be separable trom any of the 
metals, without the aid of a new com- 
bination, we may expect that this re- 
sult will be afforded by the most vela- 
tile and oxydable, such as arsenic, or 
other metals of the fixed aikalies, sub- 
mitted to intense heat under electrical 
polarities, and having the pressure of 
tue atmosphere removed. 

Mr. Davy concludes by hoping, that 
the new jacts which ne has disco- 
vered, may admit of many applications, 
and explain some phepomena in nature. 
“The metals of the earths,” he says, 
“cannot exist at the surtace of the 
flobe; but it is very possible that they 
Way form @ part of the interior; 
aid such an assumption would oifer a 
'aeory tor the phenomena of volcanoes, 
ie lormation of lavas, and the efiects 
aidexciiements of subterraneous heat; 
lor let it be granted that the metals of 
tue earths and alkalies, in alloy with 
‘ommon metals, exist in large quan- 
tiles beneath the surface ; then their 
accidental exposure to the action of 
te air and water must produce the 
‘lect of subterranean fire, and a pro- 
duct of earthy and stony matters ana- 
“R0us to lavas. 

“The luminous appearance of those 
meteors, connected with the fall of 
pe te is one of the extraordinary cir- 

ances of these wonderful pieno- 
hicha, I his effect may be accounted | 
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for, by supposing that the gubstances 
which tal, come into our atmosphere 
inamealic state, and that the earths 
of which they principally consist are 
the resuits of combustion.” 


At the meeting of the Royal Society, 


Feb. 2, a most Curious and interesting 
paper, by Mr. Davy, was read, giving 
an account of various experiments on 
the action of potassimm on ammons, 
from which it appears, that a consider- 
able quantity ot nitrogen can be made 
to disappear, and can be regenerated, 
When 1 disappears, nothing can be ob- 
tained in its place hut oxygen, and hy- 
drogen; and when it is formed, its elg- 
meutary matter is furnished by water. 


—— 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


N the tale o 
Glenburnie,” 


——— 


“the Cottagers of 
honourable and de- 


served notice is taken of David Manson, 
who so long and so successfully filled 
the respectable situation of instructor 
of youth in the town of Belfast. He 
may be considered the precursor of 
Lancaster, in facilitating the modes of 
instruction. I would be highly gratified 
if any of your readers would furnish, 
through your Miscellany, a sketch of 
his lie, and particularly of the modes 
of, instructing and managing youth, 
which he so advantageoysly practised, 


As biography may be made so very 


useful in conveying lessons both to 
young and old, | wish to see many of 
your pages filled with interesting ac- 
counts of persons eminent in thew re- 
spectiye lines. 
residents in your town or province, 
have peculiar claims on your notice; 
the memoirs of such might have a good 
ettect in stimulatmg others to follow 
Virtuous examples. Kk. 


They who have been 


For ihe Belfast A tonthly Magazine. 





ON THE DECOMPOSITION OF THE 
EARTHS. 
N arts and sciences the progress of 
discoyery has been extremely slow, 


suine of these have arrived early at 
‘omparative perfection, while others 
remained for ages in a state of infancy, 
involved in the darkest obscurity, or 
confingd to some very erroneous prin- 
Cipies. 
though the science of ghemistry was 


It is curious to reflect, that * 
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not altogether unknown, though the 
changes in the properties of matter 
could not but attract attention, we find 
it entirely neglected in the time of 
the Romans, at a period when their lan- 
guage and some of the arts had arrived 
at an unrivalied state of elegance and 
perfection; for, if we except some ob- 
servations on metallurgy, few traces 
of this engaging science can be seen in 
their works. ‘Iheart of dying had in- 
deed made some progress, and Pliny 
seems to be acquainted withthe method 
of making glass; it does not seem that 
they attenaed even to alchemy, which 
promised so many advantages, nor is it 
sooner than the time of Constantine the 
Great, that we find two authors, Julius 
Maternus Firmicius, and Aeneas Ga- 
zeus writing expressly on this subject; 
but their works, as might be expected, 
are full or fanciful projects and chime- 
rical ideas. ‘The doctrine of the ele- 
mentary bodies, which prevailed for 
many centuries, is most completely 
overturned; their four simples, fire, 
water, earth and air, have been gra- 
dually converted into compounds, 
the properties of which are now nearly 
developed by sober investigation and 
plilosophical research, 

lire, the first element of the ancients, 
IS composed of light and caloric ; airy 
of azote and oxygen; water, which was 
also thought to be an unchangeable 
element, till the time of Van Helinont, 
was about thirty-three years ago preved 
to be formed of oxygen and hydrogen, 
by Macquer, and Sigoud de la Fond; 
and five years afterwards Watt Caven- 
dish and Lavoisier, both by synthesis, 
and analysis, fully veriied the truth 
of the discovery. 

arth, in the acceptation by which 
it was distinguished as aa element, 1s 
comprised of no less than nine difter- 
entsubstances, commonly called earths; 
these are, 

1. Lime, which has been known and 
used in medicine, since the earliest 
ages. 

’. Magnesia, discovered about a 
hundred years ago, and described in 
succession by Valentini, Frederick 
lloffman, Dr. Biack, Margratf, Berg- 
man and Butini. 

3. Alumine, which was long known 
in a compound state, but its properties 
were not ascertained sooner than the 
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year 1727, when Geoffry Junior show. 
ed that it constituted a part of clay. 
it was afterwards described by Mi. 
gratf, Merveau, Macquer, Bergmay 
Scheele and Saussure. 
_ 4. Barytes, discovered by Scheele, 
in 1774. 

5. Strontian, first analysed in 1793, 
by Dr. Hope, Klaproth, and Mr. Kir. 
wan. 

6. Yttria, the properties of this earth 
were demonstrated about twenty years 
ago, by Geyer and Rinman, and after. 
wards by Gadolin, Ekeberg, Klaproth 
and Vauquelin. 

7. Zirconia, analysed in 1789, by 
Klaproth, and afterwards by Guyton 
Morveau and Vauquelin. A 

8. Glucina, discovered in 1798, by 
Vauquelin, and described afterwards by 
Klaproth and others. 

Y. Silica, which seems to have been 
known to Pott, Geoffry and Beaumé, 
but not described in a satisfactory man- 
ner, til} analysed by Scheele, Cartheuser 
and Bergman. 

‘These nine earths and the two fixed 
alkalies, were, till very lately classed 
by most writers among the simple or 
elementary bodies; it was reserved for 
the industrious and indefatigable Davy 
to decompose and demonstrate, in 
the plainest manner, by means of 
Galvanism, that the earths are metallic 
oxides. ‘The object of this paper how- 
ever is not to show how these curious 
researches were conducted (as that 
may be seen in the elaborate accounts 
of the author) but to remind the reader, 
that while Mr. Davy is deservedly 
extolled with enthusiasm, while bis 
industry and assiduity are looked up 
to as exemplary, and while a portion 
of success crowns his exertions, which 
seldom falls to the lot of any individual, 
we are not to forget that the justly 
celebrated Lavoisier, with his usual 
sagacity, had concluded from several 
circumstances that the’ earths were 
metallic oxides, and that wee He 
»yhilosophersappearto have been qu! 
ceuaanh of the fact. We even find that 
about nineteen years ago, some ¢% 
periments were made in the laboratory 
of the Academy of the Mines a 
Chemmitz, in lower Hungary, by 
Messrs. ‘Tondi and Ruprecht, in W 
they were certain of having decom 
posed lime, magnesia, and baryis 
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by means of charcoal, and to have 
rocured the metallic bases, by cau- 
sing their oxygen to combine’ with 
that substance.* An account of these 
experiments is given in a descri tion 
of the cabinet of Madamoiselle Raab 
of Vienna, by Baron Born, and in the 
third and fourth edition of Lavoisier’s 
elements of chemistry by Mr. Kerr, 
thetranslator. Baron Born, in this ac- 
count, remarks that he expects soon 
to learn that the siliceous and argil- 
laceous earths, are likwise metallic 
oxides. Mr. Kerr has also some very just 
and curious remarks on this subject, 
inwhich he refers hydrogen and azote, 
carbon, sulphur, and phosphorus, to 
the metallic class. 

The following are the most striking 
analogies which exist between the 
earths and metallic oxides: 

|. The earths may be reduced to 
white powders which form coloured 
salts with acids. 

2, They are precipitated by prussiate 
of potash and tincture of galls. 

5. None of the earths are combus- 
tible, and of course none of them 
are capable of combining with oxy- 
gen. 

4. They are soluble in acids+ without 
decomposing either water or the acid, 
to acquire Oxygen, and consequently 
without effervescence; so are all me- 
talic oxides, for no pure metal is 
soluble in an acid, unless it eithe 
decompose the acid or water, that 
may be converted into an oxid, 
it was this circumstance that induced 
the great, but unfortunate Lavoisier to 
observe, that, ‘“* since oxygen is the 
ond of union between acids and 
metals, so it is between carths and 
wids, and that the earths are metallic 
oudes, with which oxygen has a 
“ronger atlinity, than with carbon.” 

Now, if it added so much to the 
Rory of Sir Isaac Newton, to have 
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*In these experi : 
‘ se experiments they must have 
he res for though charcoal at 
te temperature, has such an affinity 
“a XVgen, as tobe able to decompose 
md and most metallic oxides, yet it 
*ertain that the earths cannot be de- 
tty by its means, since their 
iol = a greater affinity for oxygen 
mapt ‘reoal has at any temperature 
produce, 


+ Silie. ead . as 
Pe iiew excepted, soluble only in fuoric 
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conciuded from the strong refracting 
power oi water, that it contained a 
combustible bedy, though Le was ig- 
norant of its component parts; and 1 
Vauquelin was led to the trae analysis 
of the beryl, by the intimation he re- 
ceived from the discerning Huay, who 
concluded from mineralogical conside- 
rations, that it was formed of the same 
ingredients as the emerald, though he 
was unable to decompose it. If Huay 
was deservedly praised for this, what 
share is due to those who not twenty 
years since were almost satistied of the 
metallic nature of the earths, though 
they were not acquainted with the 
means of demonstrating that fact b 
experiment? Or, in analyzing amineral, 
or compound of any kind, with what 
ease might we proceed, if previously 
informed of what elements it consisted? 
Let us then, in congratulating Mr. 
Davy on his unexampled success, im- 
partially retlect on what was effected 
by those who went before him; let us 
weigh the distinct merits of each, and 
bestow on each a proportionate share 
of approbation. 
Reddere cuique sua, est aqui bonique 
hominis. J. M.S, 
Belfast, May 12, 1809. 





To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine 
SIR, 


S there are some expressions, in 
4 A the Review of my Introduction to 
the Irish Language, published in your 
Magazine, for ~ asl last, which tend 
directly (though, | am persuaded un. 
intentionally) to mislead a person who 
is not a judge of the subject; | re- 
quest, and expect of your partiality, the 
insertion of the following explanations, 
| rest my pretensions to originality 
upon the conviction that at least nine 
tenths of my work, consist of mat- 
ter that was never before published. 
A coincidence with other writers, in 
some things, must x hansen even where 
there was nothing borrowed. 

‘the number of moods, modes or 
manners of expression, is not great- 
er than what is marked out by mani- 
fest differences. And the tenses are 
simply, past, present, and future, 
with the addition of the consuetudi- 
nal, a tense of the most expressive 
use in the irish language. Nor will 
it appear strange that the Irish regu 
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lar verb, which undergoes eleven in 
flexions, besides the personal ternut 
nations should be conjugated through 
five moods, and four tenses; when 
it is considered that many of the 
ablest grammarians, ivtlect the I-ng- 
lish verb through tive moods, and 
six tenses, though it undergoes only 
three variations. ‘Ihe very different 
form assumed by several verbs, when 
used affirmatively, negatively, and 
interrogatively, suggested the propriety 
of exhibiting them at large. Indeed 
copiousness has been my object 
throughout; as I conceived it more 
useful to publish a book which a 
man might consult, than one that a 
child might get by rote. f believe 
the scheme of Irish verbs exhibited 
at pages 62, and 66, is more concise, 
and complete than any thing pub- 
lished beiore on the same subject. 

But the most singular sentence in 
the review is the following. ‘“ The 
work also contains some familiar dia- 
logues which will be useful to the 
student, and a translation of the songs 
of Deardra, from the death of the 
three sons of Usna. If these were 
intended for an exercise to learners, 
they are too loosely translated,” 

Whether the incorrect: punctuation 
here be intentional or not, | cannot 
determine; but it certainly inplies 
that the translation of the dialogues, 
&c. (comprising 84 pages, on a va- 
riety of subjects) and that cf the three 
songs is equally free, ‘his is incor- 
rect. ‘he former are translated with 

eat closeness; the latter with that 
freedom which is observed in the 
most elegant translations. 

‘Lhe standard of orthography, which 
I have always followed, is the irish 
Bible, published nearly 130 years ago, 
by bishop Bedel. When a better shall 
be invented, ( shall readily adopt it; 
in the mean time, it is sufficient to 
observe that the ancient manuscripts 
atiurd no one such standard 

Lam sir, yours &c. 

Dundalk, Mey 5, 1809. W. NeILson. 


P.S. | forbear tg make any remarks 
upon the anonymous grammar re- 
cently published; as | think the com- 
piler of one grammar not the most 
proper person to review the similar 
work of another, 


On the Comparative Strength of Baritia and Potash. (May. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
ON THE COMPARATIVE STRENGTH ot 
BARILLA AND POTASH. 
AM pleased to find that you 
Magazine gives an account of the 
new discoveries in chemistry, and 
ihus may serve as a literary joumal 
of the progress in the sciences and 
the arts, after the model of the most 
respectable British Magazines—a line 
hitherto very seldom attempted i 
Ireland, but im which I trust. you 
will persevere. You must frequently 
borrow from brother Journalists, who 
live nearer to the sources of intel 
ligence ; but when you candidly ac 
knowledge your obligations, all i 
fair. Practical communications on 
Subjects relating to the staple manv- 
Ireland, particularly that 


. 


facture of 
part of it so closely connected with 
chemistry, might be very serviceable. 
lo contribute my share, and in hopes 
of drawing forth similar contributions 
from others, I send an account of 
some experiments lately made at 
iny bleach-green on the ‘comparative 
of barilla and potash by means of 
the alkaline hydrometer, graduated 
so, that 0 stands for water and 3{ 
to 4 denotes the strength used for 
the ley in bleaching. An equal weight 
of the following alkalies, aeolted 
similar quantities of water, produced 
the following results: 

TR picteuiaonsien: 2 

Moutreal Potash, 64 

New York ditto. 6} 

Or in round numbers the com 
parative strength of those materi 
was in the following proportion, and con 
sequent value in bleaching viz. 

Barilla y....ssisssesserd ae 
Montreal Potash, 26 
New York ditto. 25 

So that as’ an efficacious mater 


in bleaching, barilla does not appr’. 


to be worth more than three fitth« 
the value of potash. h. 
bd : 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HERRING 
Concluded from p. 245, No. Ue 
Hk herring is very much esP 4s 
to pursuit; man above at ® 
particular foe, not ouly” 
coasts, but sometimes even in the”? 
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sea, as is the case with the Dutch, who 
fitout entire fleets to seek them in the 
ocean, ‘Tbe whale also, particularly 
that species called Nord-caper,* de- 
stroys them by thousands. ‘This crea- 
wre turns itself round with such rapi- 
dity, that it: not only receives a large 
quantity of herrings into its mouth, 
gs into an immense gulf, but causes an 
agitation in the waters, which is sensi- 
bly felt by any boats in its vicinity.+ 

The water-fowl also, and in parti- 
cular the herring-gull,¢ pounce by 
thousands on them from the air. ‘This 
bird directs the fishermen to the proper 
places for laying their nets. When it 
flieshigh, it is a sign that the herring 
is near the bottom; when low, it shows 
that the herring is moving near the 
surface ; should the weather be very hot, 
the fish keeps near the bottom, where 
the bird can neither see it, nor point 
it out, and the fishing is then generally 
bad. 

We have already said that the 
Baltic trout (Salmo Lavaretus) fol- 
lows the herring to eat its eggs, and 
thus is an obstacle to its increase; the 
same may be said of the Salmon trout 
(Salmo ‘i rutta.) 

Many kinds of fish in the ocean 
are found to be very numerous, such 
a the smelt (Salmo Eperlanus) the 
wle, the cod,§ the Shad (Clupea Alo- 
Sa) and the sprat (Clupea Sprattus) 
but none so much as the herring. 

During many ages, man has de- 
troyed at least a thousand million 
anualiy; other animals devour an 
eyual quantity without any diminu- 
ton of the prodigious numbers of this 
sh. We may form a judgment of this 
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* Balena Glacialis. 

tWe may judge by an anecdote re- 
lated by Horrebow, how many herrings 
out of these fishes can swallow at once. 
The Icelanders ouce seized a Whale Which 
“itv approached tounearthe shore while 
"Was in parsuit of hake (Gadus Merluc» 
“4) Was left dry on the bank, they found 
‘its stomach six hundred live hake, 
tides a great quantity of Sprats, and 
wlue Water-fowl, 

+ Larus fuscus, L, 


2 Schanevelde, calls the cod-fish (Gadus 
werhua) Kablaun, And Linné in his 
Cone Suecica” calls it Cabblia. Can 

Wau _be the same > Trans. 
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quantity from the following fact: in 
the single parish of Svanoe, in Nor- 
way, such a number of herrings were 
caught in one year, as filled eighty 
Jagis. it requires an hundred tons 
to load a jagt, and one ton contains 
1200 small herrings of the North. 
Now according to Pontoppidan, an 
equal — are stifled in the strait, 
on account of their numbers; we may 
therefore conclude that there are in 
this place about 19,000,000. Accor+ 
ding to the same author, as many 
herrings may be caught in a single 
haul of the net as would fill an hundred 
jagts, that is, ten thousandtons. Finai- 
ly, M. Fabricius assures us that by 
enclosing an arm of the sea with a net, 
many thousand tons may be caught. In 
Norway, as the herring constitutes the 
pace part of the tood of the in- 
vabitants it has been called the king of 
fishes. I’rom Berghen alone they ex- 
port several hundred cargoes annually. 
In 1752, when the fishery was by no 
means abtodant, 132,156 tons were 
exported froin this city, between the 
months of January and October, with. 
out including what were exported to- 
wards the end of the year. If we 
count all those which are sent from 
Other towns, the great quantity con- 
sumed in the country, or used for 
bait, we may calculate that in this 
country alone they take on an average 
annually, the quantity of 396,468 tons, 
and supposing each ton to contain 1200 
fish, makes thew number415,739,600. 
The Dutch annually seud a thous 
sand or twelve hundred hoys to the 
herring fishery. ‘lwenty-five lasts are 
generally supposed to be the cargo of 
a hoy, and it often happens that many 
are filled a second time, when the first 
cargoes have been expeditiously jand- 
ed. Suppose there are but a thousand 
hoys, and allow twenty-five lasts to 
each, and a thousand agin to the 
ton, each last contains twelve tons; 
whence it appears that the Dutch annu- 
ally catch 500,000,000 herrings. | Not 
fewer are caught in Seotlaid and ire. 
land; thirty thousand tons are rom ate | 
sent to l’rance, from Clyde, in Scotland, 
and forty thousand from Yarimouth, 
Sometimes the take of fish is so great 
in this place, that it gives employment 
to eleven hundred vessels, which con- 
tain 140,000,000 herrings; if to this 
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be added those taken on the coasts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
Brabant and Fianders, the quantity 
will be immense. In 1776, ditlerent 
towns in Ireland sent three hundred 
aud twenty-seven boats to the hermng 
fishery, each boat onan average took 
100,000, making in all 32,700,000. 
‘The French save about 60,000. tons 
annually. In Chesepeake-bay the inun- 
dations throw up such quantities on 
the shore as to occasivn fatal conse- 
quences from the putrefaction. in the 
veighbourbhood ot Gottenburgh m 
Sweden, they are also taken in large 
quantities, and 200,000 tons are saved 
annually: besides this 400,600 tons 
are used annually for extracting the oil. 
In 1780, trom twenty-five to twenty- 
sevén thousand tons of oil were ex- 
ported; but in 1781, not more than 
twenty (wo thousand. In addition to 
this must be reckoued fifty thousand 
tons of tresh herrings either consuined 
m the country or sent to Denmark. 
Now reckoning the ton at 1,200 her- 
rings, upwards of 720,000,000 fish 
are annually destroyed in this smabl 
district. 

Lapland is also supplied with this 
fish. According to the account of 
Ysbrand, and Kraschennennikow, they 
may be also found in considerable 
numbers in Kamtskatka, where four 
tons are often caught at one draught. 
We must also take into consideration 
those on the shores of the Baltic.— 
lhe inhabitants of Holstein, Meck- 
leoburah aud Swedish Pomerania 
also take them in great numbers e- 
very year; of these some are salted, 
others smoked and sent out of the 
country, without reckoning such as 
are consuined in Livonia and the 
other countries on the shores of the 
Baltic. 

lhe nets and boats used in the 
herring fishery, are of different sizes. 
‘Those emploved by sailors near the 
coasts, are smatier than what are used 
in the open sea. ‘Lhe Dutch hoys 
are generally from forty-eight to six- 
tv tons burden; some however are 
trom eighty to a hundred, the largest 
of which contain sixty lasts. "Three 
om four zagis are required for each 
hov, to supply them with provisions, 
wid to receive the herrings caught 
in ihe taree first months, and to con- 
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vey them as expeditiously as yo 
sible to the nearest ports. Accord 
to a decree of the magistrates, the 
Dutch nets ought to be five 
six hundred fathoms in length, and 
to consist of fifty or sixty parts. At 
preseut they are made of a kind of 
coarse Persian silk, of a texture 5 
durable, that a net of this kind fasts 
three years, while one of hemp: serves 
but tor one. ‘They are blackened 
by the smoke of chips, that the bright. 
ness. of their colour imay not alarm 
the fish. On the upper side they are 
kept afloat ‘by casks, and stones. fas. 
teued on the other edge — force: it » 
sink. ‘The nets are cast at night be. 
cause the fishery of herrings like that 
of most other species is. then’ most 
successful. Herrings are also apt to 
be attracted by the light; for this 
reason lanthorns are suspended to 
the hoys in order to entice them to 
the nets, which are sometimes so 
full that a sngle one is often 
found to contain trom ten to eleven 
lasts. ‘This fish also takes the bait, 
Mr. Low assures us that he has caugbt 
many thousand with a trout tly. ‘The 
fishermen often make use ‘of the hook 
to discover the place where the fish 
may be found ; they throw outa Ime, 
and when they catch a herring they 
think the situation favourable. 

‘his fish is salted in two different 
ways ; one of which makes what & 
called the white herring, the other 
the smoked herring. ‘lhe former & 
prepared in the following manner— 
As soon as the fish is taken out of the 
water, the throat is cut and the entrails 
taken out: it is then put ito abrine © 
thick that a herring wll float on Its sur 
face. Atthe end of sixteen or effghteen 
hours they are taken out and put 
into the ton, for the quantity 8 % 
great that it does not allow of their 
being embowelled immediately in the 
ship as should be done. But 4 this 
is not sufficient to secure them 
putrefaction, they are spread out 0° 
benches as soon as thev are brougit 
to land and again sprinkled with 
Five pounds of Spanish salt, t 


with fresh brine is employe ‘ 
each ton. In Holland, the oo 
made under the eye of the g? 
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lied up separately, and their com- 
parative value marked by a brand on 
ihe cask. ‘Lhey aiso take care that 
the casks be made of oak, and to 
gin the pieces Closely, lest the brine 
sjould waste and the hesrings — spoil. 
jy the other method of saving them 
the herrings remain longer in the 
brine, that is for twenty-four hours 
st least. When taken out, they are 
strung up by the heads on small 
wooden skewers, and hung up in 
chimnies made for the purpose, 
called roussables: beneath this is 
placed a small wood fire so arranged 
to produce little heat and much 
moke. They remain in the stove 
until they are sufficiently browned 
ad smoked: which generally is the 
cise in twenty four hours; they are 
then put into casks or laid in straw. 
‘The largest herrings are generally 
chosen for this purpose, and the 
Dutch smoked herrings are preferred to 
il others.* In Sweden and Norway 
they are prepared in a different 
manner; less sdlt is used, and they 
ae laid in casks either perforated 
o entirely open. ‘The Irish dry 
their herrings on the rocks, aud the 
Greenlanders in the air. 

Salt herring when eaten in small 
quantities is not injurious to the 
wealth, on the contrary it is peculiarly 
erviceable to such as have lost their 
petite through a weakness of the 
tomach; but it bas a different ef- 
lect on those who have an abscess 
the lungs, or in any other part of 
we body, either internal or external, 
& even on those who are of a 
“orbutic habit. 

the herring can be removed from 
te part of the sea to another as has 
*e@ practised with success in Sweden. 
‘ity can also be multiplied by means 
a their eggs, as may be seen by the 
slowing passage extracted from the 
—<— 
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The Colon suffrage of all nations 
contieras it that the Dutch herrings are 
wet. No other cause can be as- 
"ed for this general preference than 
_ “patous acherence to the regula. 
we and piovisions just mentioned, it 
a by ho means true that the art 
~ Sarog, salting, and packing herrings 
* Confined to the Dutch alone. 

Didoch Phii, Mag. xvi. p. #7. . 
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travels of Peter Kalms. As the pas- 
Suge agrees so well with my subject, 
1 shall quote it ali together, 

“ Mr. Franklin told me_ the. fol- 
lowing fact: In the part of New Eng- 
land where his father lived, two 
rivers discharge themselves into. the 
sea, in one ef which a prodigious 
quantity of herrings were caught, while 
none could be found in the other, 
though the mouths of both were con- 
tiguous. It had been remarked that 
the herrings went up every spring to 
the same river, inorder to lay their 
eggs. M. Franklin, who lived between 
the two rivers, thought it might be 
possible to make the herrings go up the 
other river ajso. For this purpose he 
took the nets to which the tish had 
fastened their eggs, and laid them in 
the other river, where they were hatched. 
‘Lhe experiment succeeded, and every 
yearalter herrings were caught in this 
river, However this may be, it serves 
to show that fish like to return to the 
places where they were born, and where 
they have entered the first time they 
quitted. the main ocean, in order to 
spawn in the place to which they have 
been accustomed,” 

The cavity of the belly in the her- 
ring is long, the melt and ovary 
are double. ‘Lhe latter weighed seven 
drains in a middle sized herring, and 
contained 68,656 eggs, which were 
white, and very smail. But as Harmer 
found but 10,000 in one herring, it is 
probable that the fish which he inspect- 
ed had been caught at the spawning 
time, and had discharged part of its 
eggs. ‘Lhe air-vesicle is simple, and 
terminates in @ point at eachend. ‘Lhe 
stomach consists of a thin skin; the 
internal canal is strait, short, and 
encompassed with twelve appendices. 
‘There are thirty-five ribs on each 
side, and fifty-six vertebra in the 
dorsal spine. 

This fish, when it comes from the 
Northero Ocean, is called 

Heeving, Hering, in Germany. 

Sirohmling, when it cgmes from the 
Baltic, 

Buckling, when it is smoked. 

Strohmling, Strimmales, Silk, Konn, 
and Kenge, in Livonia. ' 

Sill, in Sweden, when it is of a large 
size, : 
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Stroming, or Stromling, when it is 
small. 

Sild, Quale-sild, and Grabeen-sild, 
in Denmark, when it ts large, Stromling 
when it is small. : 

Straale-sild, and Gaate -sild, in Norway. 

Kapiselkan, i Greenland. 

Belts huisch, 1 Kamskatka. 

Haring, mm Holland. 

Frerring, in tngland. 

Hareng, i France. 

To be continued, 
ee ef 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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TRE EXCURSION....A DIALOGUE. 


RS. E. ‘You sav there was some. 
M thing wanting te complete the 
happiness which you hoped to enjoy 
i your excursion yesterday. 

Mary. Yes Ma’am, and without 
that something | would have preferred 
staving at home. 4 

Mrs. FE. Pray were your compa- 
nious disagreeable ? 

Mary. No, 1 could not find fault 
with them, they were very obliging. 

Mrs. E. Was your conveyance in- 
convement ? . 

Mary. Our carriage was completely 
calculated not only tor ease, but that 
we might behold all the surrounding 
beauties. 

Mrs. FE. Were you uncomfortable 
at having jeft home, or what was the 
cause ot your dissatisfaction ? 

Mary ‘Having lett every thing re- 
gulated at home. and in good hands, 
{ set out without any anxiety, and 
Was rejoiced at the prospect of be- 
holding a country famous for its beau- 
ty; and the idea of travelling with 
my old school-fellows, was an addi- 
tional pleasure. As soon as we were 
in sight of a small portion of the 
beautiful scenery which was new to 
me, | admired aloud every thing 
which struck mej; my companions 
answered ‘it was very pretty,” and 
continued the discourse which they 
had just commenced about the con- 
yen ence of bats and for tra- 
velling, [ was a little disappointed, 
but as we advanced tarther into that 
enchanting country, so amply enrich- 
ed with variety of scenery both fer- 
tile and wildivy sublime, I thought 
surely their admiration would be call- 
ed forth, but what was my astonish- 
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ment and mortification that they | 
continued their trivial conversation 
and seemed to grow tired of my re. 
marks, not even granting me the two 
words ‘very pretty.” | then endes- 
voured to be silent and to enjoy my. 
self without their assistance, but’ | 
found it was impossible to have com. 
plete happiness without participation, 
Sometimes | incommoded my sriends 
by turning round to Jook at every 
side. Almost at the end of our drive 
we descended into a deep glen, the 
solemnity and grandeur of which ev- 
raptured me. | considered what en- 
joyment I should have if [ was there 
alone, and at liberty to walk slow, 
and to climb up the sides, from the 
top ot which | was sure there were 
lovely prospects ; [ also . considered 
that [ might probably never be there 
again, ancl) was extremely mortified 
to be driving through it, as if i 
were the most uninteresting place in 
the world; but as we professed to be 
on a party of pleasure, I requested 
to be let down to walk there until 
they returned; they were very u- 
willing, but said if | chose to be » 
odd I might do as I pleased: accord 
ingly | got out, and never did ! 
behold any thing to equal the beau- 
ties around me. But there was some- 
thing wanting ; my heart was over 
tlowing with rapturous delight, but 
there was no one to participate with 
me. But to be alone was much bet- 
ter than to be listening to conver 
sation which so disagreed with m) 
feelings. My companions retumed 
and took me up. { was silent most 
of the remainder of the journey, 2 
though | strove to enter into ther 
discourse, but I found it impossible: 
now you know the whole cause of) 
dissatisfaction. 

Mrs. E. \ perfectly understand 24 
the sensations of pain and please 
you have related. You are vey 
young; you feel your heart glowing 
with admiration of nature ; your 
tural warmth and sociability o 
position causes you to wish for ofl 
ticipation, and your wexpelies’, 
causes vou to be disappoimtee * 
mortified when you meet with od 
{trary characters ; but wait a lit 
while, and you will find your pas" 
will becoue cooler, and expen 
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will cause you not to expect to meet 
with persons of amilar ispositions ; 
vet you will retain a teinperate and 
weet admiration of nature, and when 
chance leads you to mix with characters 
to your taste, you will also feel a tem- 
perate but lasting pleasure—Do not 


despise moderation—Do not coufound 
it with stupidity ; they inspire their 
votaries with far different sensations ; 
but your own good sense assisted by 
experience will be of more use to 
you than any thing | can say. 


Liza, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


LIFE OF THE EARL OF MACARTNEY. 
Continued from p. 285, No. IX. 
BOUT this time the Court of Di- 
rectors of the Jast India Company 

were looking out fora proper person 
to fill the Presidency of Madras. 
The enormous abuses which had been 
committed by a succession of weak or 
wicked governors, who had attained 
this station, through no merit of their 


own, but merely by the routine of 


service, loudly called for reformation, 


and it was evident to every man of 


sense and honesty, that in order to re- 
store the reputation of the adminstra- 
tion, and establish the affairs of the 
company ona firm hasis, the choice 
must fall on a man of Known capacity, 
integrity and firinness. Notwithstand- 
ing the great difficulties that appeared, 
many candidates presented theinselves. 
the choice at length, after some op- 
position, fell upon Lord Macartney ; 
0 universal was the prepossession in 
his favour, both among the directors 
aud proprietors, that he was appointed 
Without the usual forms of a ballot. 
Immeciately after receiving his ap- 
polntme:nt, he set out to take posses- 
son ot his charge, and at the beginning 
of June, 1781, arrived at Madras. On 
iInguiring into the general state of‘aflairs 
found them still worse than they Lad 
been represented. A war had been 
declared against the English by Hyder 
Al, who had foilowed up this decla- 
Rtion, by an invasion of the Carnatic. 
At the head of an army of 100,000 
Cavalry, he over-ran tne Carnatic, 
Spreading da solation on every side, and 
pratifying his hatred of the Ienglish, 
¥ the tadiscriminate slaughter of every 
one subjected to their dominion. ‘The 
Country was depopulated. ‘Those who 
escaped the sword, fled to the seat of 
overnment for shelter and support. 
*he city of Madras, surrounded on 


every side by large detachments of 
the marauding Lodians, whe daily 
approached to the very gates, was 
torced to depend on the precarious 
subsistence procured by sea. ‘The 
multitudes which tlocked in, increased 
the pressure of public calamity. ‘The 
British government, which, — either 
through contempt or ignorance, had 
neglected to make the proper prepa- 
rations, wasted the time that should 
have been employed in opposing the 
enemy, in useless recrimination. ‘The 
army was badly paid; the native troops 
deserted in numbers to the enemy. 
Those which remained were disabled, 
through want of cavalry and militar 
stores, from taking the field. And 
the only two allies to whom the Eng- 
lish could Jook for relief, the Nabob 
of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore 
sent in supphes sparingly and with re- 
luctance. ‘lo complete all, a war which 
broke out between I'ngland and the 
United Provinces added a formidable 
enemy to the number against which the 
British Government in India had to 
contend. 

At this crisis Lord Macartney as- 
sumed the reins. By employing all 
his influence, both public and private, 
he collected means sufficient to satis- 
fy the troops fot the present, and 
inspire them with better hopes for 
the future, and immediately takin 
advantage of the spirit thus raised, ied 
them out, aud gained several mmpor- 
tant advantages over the eneiny. At 
the same time conscious of the dif. 
ficulties against which he had to strug- 
gle he made proposals to I[yder Ali 
for a pacification. ‘the reply of this 
chieftain shows that the conduct of 
the English in similar cases had been 
such as to render their fidelity in 
keeping the engagements entered into 
with the native powers more thea 
doubtful. <The governors and sir- 
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says he, ‘who enterinto treaties, 
tter one of two yeirs return to lu- 
pe, und t.eir acts and deeds become 
Ono effect. P: tor to your coniing, whe 
the vovernor aid council of Madras 
nud deprrted trom theit treaty of al- 
jiance und triendsh Pp» 1 sent my a- 
ent to confer wiln iuem, and to ask 
tie reason of such vreach of faith; 
the answer given was, that they who 
had made t ese conditions were gone 
th hurope.” bliss conduct was at- 
tended by such consequences as might 
have been expecied. Hyder Ahi 
preferred entering into a clove alii- 
ance with the French and Duteh in 
the hope that their united arms would 
be able to exterminate the British 
power tn India, 

This is not the proper place to 
enter into the details of a campaign 
in the operations of which the sub 
ject of ths memoir did not tuke an 
active part, though he may be justly 
stied the main-spring, the vital prin- 
ciple, as it was by his superintendence 
that the officers commanding were a- 
ble to gain such signal advantages as 
fetrieved the atfairs of the English, 
Zod gave them reason to hope for 
more solid success in future; yet 
the following summary of events 
proves that the company were not 
mistaken in their opinion of the per- 
son in whom they reposed so great 
2 trust. 

In the first six months of his ad- 
ministration the main army, effectually 
assisted by the exctrtions of the 
presidency, without which it could 
wot possibly have kept the  fteld 
from the total want of pay and pro- 
Visions, was enabled to bring the 
enemy to two decisive actions and 
fo pall the two unportant victores 
at Portouovo and Conjeveram. By 
we} pla ned enterprises and by de- 
taclimeits from the gurrison of Madras 
wos elected the c pture and destrue- 
tion ofthe Dutch settiements of Sadras, 
Pulicat, Macepollam, Policat, Bimlt- 
patam, and *Nevapatam, thereby dis- 
sulving the connection that had been 
formed between this power and liy- 
der Ali, anninilating its influence on 
the Coromandel coast, and driving 
the enemy out of the ‘Panjore coun- 
try : and these successes ere crowned 
by the assigument made Dy tie yabod 
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of Arcot to Lord Macartney, for the 
use of the company, of the revenues of 
the Carnatic; thus taking them out 
of the hands of the rapacious Mp. 
hoimedan agents of the nabob, who 
employed their power to oppress the 
natives and enrich themseives, apd 
lodging them in hands through which 
they could be apjiied to the service 
uf the company. 

In the following year Lord Macart. 
ney had new dithcult es to contend 
against. fis active interference in all 
departments of the administration, both 
civil und muttary, had excited the 
jealousy of the commanders both by 
sea and land. Sir Eyre Coote, a gene- 
ral of ability and experience, finding 
that he could not exert the unlimited 
controul overall military arrangements, 
which he had been accustomed to ex- 
ercise, permitted his private feelings 
to prevail over his public duty, and 
after a fruitless endeavour to ratse the 
military department to an indepen 
dence on the civil, during which he 
threw many obstacles in the way of 
the presidency, which retarded the 
progress of’ success, he retired to Ben- 
gal, under the excuse of ili health, 
‘Lhe admiral also, Sir Edward Hughes, 
after having successfully opposed and 
batted at sea his active and persever- 
ing antagonist Suttrein, towards the 
close of the year, formed the resolu- 
tion of going round the peninsula to 
Bombay to refit, and notwithstanding 
the urpent remonstrances of the govert- 
ment of Madras, which foresaw that 
the preservation of that part of the 
British dominion depended principally 
on its naval superiority, he adhere 
to this determination. ‘Lhe  couse- 
quence would have been fatal, had the 
French admiral taken advantage of bs 
departure, and blocked up the har 
bour; but as he had heard of the 
arrival of another English squadron i 
these seas, he was afraid to expose his 
shattered fleet to new assaults, and left 
the settlement unmolested. 

‘The death of Hyder Ah, which * 
curred at the end of this year, affo 
2 prospect of a favourabie change 
But this was soon clouded, His s0® 
‘}ippoo Saheb, who succeeded him, 1- 
herited al! his father’s animosity, 
seeined to possess superior means © 
giving it efticacy, . With the money 
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which he found in the treasury, he 
id off the soldier's arrears; he abo- 
shed the duties on provisions sold in 


the camp, and adopréd a system of 


indulgence to the troops, directly op- 
posite to the severe policy of his father. 
Thus by some well-timed popular acts, 
and the hopes which a new reign gene- 
rally inspires, as well as by the adoption 
of European discipline, he threatened 
to become a more formidable opponent 
tothe British power than ever Hyder 
Ali was.* 

Atter the departure of Sir [Eyre 
Coote, the command devolved on Ge- 
neral Stewart. ‘1 his olficer seems to 
have assumed the ideas of his prede- 
cessor along with his rank, and to 
have employed his thoughts much 
more in counteracting the views of 
the president, than those of the com- 
mon enemy. tle employed every 
avention to protract his departure 


=< —— 
—_—— —— 











*Hyder Ali, a few days before his 
death is said to have sent for his two 
principal Dewans, and dictated to them 
the following letter to be delivered to 
Tippoo Saheb. * I marched out of my 
country to attack and drive the Euelish 
out of their possessions in the Carnatic, in 
Which attempt I have expended a great 
treasure. f invited the French, but since 
their arrival have never received any 
assistance from them; however, should I 
recover, [think I should be able to finish 
what Lhave begun. { have raised myself 
tothe Nabobship of Seringapatam, estab- 
ished a great name, and conquered 
Miny countries. I therefore desire you 
wil not bring disgrace On my name. You 
wll make peace with the English, and re- 
‘ara with your army to Seringapatam, and 
tstablis yourself in the government. | 
ink there is no reliance to be put upon 
Sy assistance from the French; but 
‘guid their ships arrive ina mouth or 
hrty-five days, you may join them. Fut 
Weigh all matters well: do nothing rashly, 
‘sd consider whether or aot you can 
"fect my plans. When you make peace, 
tive large bribes to the English officers, 
sod procure the fort and district of Poodi- 
‘utah, belonging to the Tnehenopoly 
‘ountry, and the hill and distriet of Hali- 
pady Mlonging to the Wellore country. 
You must have it stipulated in the treaty 
"tithe English, that they are to grant 
fq sistance whenever you requue it. 
“°C Will also take possession of the forts 
* Mahee, and deliver them over te the 
tench,” 


irom Madras, whence hefWas ordered 
to proceed touattack Cuddalore; and 
when at Jasé he did set out, be 
coutrived to prolong a mareh of 100 
niles, the distance between the two 
places, from the 2ist of April to 
the beginning of June. Nor did his 
conduct change on his arrival before 
the fortress. ‘Lhrough a detect in the 
mode of communicating orders to 
the several parts of the army, the 
three columns formed for the aitack, 
on whose simultaneous effort much 
of the success depended, advanced 
singly and unsupported. “Lhe town 
indeed was taken, but it cost the 
lives of 60 British officers and nearls 
1000 meu, a loss severely ielt in au 
kuropean army, in India. On the 
general’s return, Lord Macartney founa 
it necessary to take a decided step 
for the preservation of the settlement, 
and accordingly declared him dis 
qualified for assisting the public 
service either in the cabinet or the 
field in future, and dismissed hia 
from the company’s employ. ‘Lis 
exertion of authority involved Lord 
Macartney in a duel on his return 
to England, in which he received a 
wound. Nor was it attended at the 
time with the immediate good effects 
expected from it. ‘The spirit 0 
discontent, joined to the idea of the 
independence of the military to the 
civil establishment, had insinuated 
itself so far, that major general Bur- 
goyne, the next in rank, declined 
accepting the command, and the 
president found it necessary, rather 
than relinquish his claims, to raive 
colonel Lang, the senior intantry officer, 
to the rank of lieutenant general, ia 
order to preserve the command wf 
the troops iv their owa officers. dit 
k. liughes, who had returned to lis 
statioa ia spring, adhered to the same 
line of conduct he had hitherto a. 
dopted, and by declining aa engage. 
ment with the lreach Admiral, chose 
rather to lower the character of the 
British navy, and to reject the laurels 
he mo ght have easily won, than see 
any brauch of them grace the brows 
of his rival. From the gloomy con- 
sequences of these jarring tderets 
the settlement was toriunately reliev- 
ed by a notification of preimminaries 
of peace having been sigued between 
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France and England; and ‘lippoo 
Saheb found it his interest, after some 
delay and hesitation, to acquiesce in 
the proposals made to him, by coin- 
missioners from the English govern- 
ment, in consequence of which, on 
the. Lith of March 1783, a treaty 
was signed by which a mutual resto- 
ration of mt hes and prisoners was 
agreed on, contormably to the treaty 
of peace concluded in i-urope. 

Phe restoration of peace did not 
lesseu the difficulties Lord Macartney 
had to encounter, it merely varied 
them. It was well known that the 
main object in his appointment to 
the government of Madras was the 
correction ot abuses, and the extir- 
pating of corruption. This it may 
be supposed created him many ene 
mies among whom one of the most 
powertul and inveterate, was the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Hastings, then governor- 
general of Bengal. ‘lhe first attempt 
made to injure him, was by endea- 
vouring to give up to the nabob of 
Arcot the assigument by which he 
had made over the revenues of the 
Curnatic to the company. To effect 
this every obstacle was raised to ren- 
der it unproductive, and to vility his 
conduct; but he was determined to 
persevere. lis rigid adierence to 
covenants, and his positive refusal of 
all presents since his arrival in India, 
were so new as to render his motives 
at first inexplicable. At one time 
such conduct was imputed to his ig- 
norance of the mode of governing the 
black population im India; at another 
it was sugeested that his avarice re- 
quired something more than what had 
yet been offered. Under this idea 
the usual present to a new governor 
ota hac ot pagocas Was augmented to 
two, with an apology from the nabob 
of having offered to a peer the pre- 
sent usually made to a commoner.— 
His refusal was viewed with the ut- 
most astonishment. Soon after his 
arrival, another lure was thrown out. 
According to a custom common among 
the native powers who are said to be 
uuder the company’s protection, every 
governor, admiral or commander in 
chief who happens to wear the in- 
signia of any’ order ot distinction or 
merit, is alinost certain of being pre- 
sented with a diamond star; he is 
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gtven to understand that a Plain silver 
badge in India would be Considered 
derogatory to his rank and station 
aud that he must therefore be allow. 
ed to present hin with one more be. 
coming his dignity. It is said to be 
‘only a little betel among friends.” 
but to use his own expression, “it 
was a kind of betel he was determip. 
ed neither to chew nor swallow.” 
W hen these means failed, they chang. 
ed thew system, and the nabob’s 
ministers had recourse to the writing 
of letters, filled with misrepresentation 
aud falsehood, to the governinent of 
Bengal. And, on finding this also in- 
eifectual, they addressed a letter to 
the king of Ingland, filled with a 
high-wrougut description of the oppres- 
sious and cruelties exercised over the 
Carnatic, by the governor of Ma. 
dras. ‘This was accompanied — by 
several others addressed to the M:- 
nisters and court of Directors, al 
unsupported by proof and destitute 
of foundation; but well calculated 
to mislead and inflame the unwary 
reader. ‘To eusure success, the mes 
sage to' England was backed by 3 
hew complaint to the Bengal govem- 
meat. ‘The latter part of the ‘plan 
succeeded so far that the memorial, 
together with several other papers 
tending to criminate Lord Macartney, 
Was transinitted to England, without 
any intimation of such proceeding to 
the party accused, and orders al 
given for the resignation of the assigu 
ment to the abob. ‘This order, how- 
ever, was disregarded: the revenue 
still continued to be paid in the same 
manner in which they had so essen 
tially contributed to the preservatiea 
of the Carnatic. This species of pet 
ty persecution ceased, however, by 
the sudden removal of Mr. Hastings 
which gave time to his present rival te 
make his arrangements in quiet lor We 
future weltare of the settlement. He 
had proceeded but a short way @ his 
plans of improvement, wheran ef 
arrived from England to restore ee 
assiguinent, and to substitute Mr. Ho’ 
land as governor of Madras. The fir 
mer of these proceedings was deemet 
exped ent to give the nabob 2 pm 
f honour and generosity of OF 
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wish to be a voluntary spectator of the 
resignation of that document, the at- 
tainment of which he looked on as an 
object of such importance, he deter- 
miped not to wait for the arrival of 
his successor, but to return to Eng- 
jand. He went by the way of Besa, 
hoping toimpress on the minds of the 
Company's servants there, the neces- 
sity of preventing the execution of this 
measure, or at least of delaying it till 
further instructions could be transmit- 
ted. For this purpose after having 
laid before the presidency a statement 
of his emojuments and expenses, by 
which it appeared that the whole 
amount of his revenue during his re- 
sidence at Madras amounted but to 
£32,000, he arrived at Calcutta. He 
did not however succeed in the main 
object of hisjourney. ‘Lhe prejudices 
formed against him continued to ope- 
rate, and were rather aggravated by 
his appointment to the government of 
Bengal, which was received by him 
whilethere. This, however, he declin- 
ed, both from il health and a wish to 
impress in a personal conference with 
the ministry, the true state of Indian 
atfairs. 

Onc of the difficulties he had to con- 
tend against was the dissention between 
the civil and amilitary departments in 
the government, together with the 
jealousies arising between the king’s 
troops and those in the company’s ser- 
vice. ‘The extremities to which the 
king’s officers wished to proceed, may 
be judged of by the following circum- 
Staaxce, On the trial of Sir John Bur- 
goyue, whom Lord Macartney had 
been reluctantly obliged to put under 
arrest, it appeared that at a meeting of 
the king’s general officers, the day atter 
General Stewart’s arrest, a proposition 
was made by one of them to remove 
Lord Macartney from his government, 
aud appoint another in his place, and 
‘0 seize General Lang, the néw com- 
manderin chief. ‘The proposition was 
wowever rejected by Sir J. Burgoyne, 
Whose prudence probably suggested to 
“im the absurdity of such an attempt 
aust one who had proved himself to 
- " well prepared against outrage or 

ln the beginning of the year 1806, 

41a Macartney retu-ved to London, 
Whete he had an interview with the 

SELFAST MAG. NO. xX. 
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ministers, the result of which was his 
declining the appointment that had 
been offered to bin when at Bengal, 
unless ow conditions which were thought 
inadmissible, and the subsequent ap- 
ointment of the earl of Cornwalhs. 
Juring this recess from public affairs, 
in which he appears a solitary instance 
of an oflicer under the crown return- 
ing from India, whtre his conduct had 
met with the decided approbation of 
the king’s ministers, without having 
soniaall any mark of the royal bounty. 
This season of retirement he spent in 
improving his paternal property at 
Lissanoure, where it is probable he 
would have passed the evening of bis 
days, had not another public duty 
called him again into action. ‘This 
was the celebrated embassy to China, 
undertaken with the view of removing 
the disabilities under which the British 
merchants laboured in that country, 
and drawing closer the commercial 
relations between the two kingdoms. 
‘Lhe history of that expedition ts too 
well known to be dweit on here. 
‘Though it is generally considered as 
having failed, yet some favourable 
changes have resulted from it. ‘Lhe 
British character became better known 
and more respected in China, Many 
petty impositions and inconveniences 
were removed, and the merchant was 
permitted to make his complaints in 
the first instance to the viceroy. It 
increased the demand for Britistfcloth, 
It afforded means of acquiring a com- 
petent hnowledge of the language, by 
which a direct communication is open- 
ed to the Chinese govetnment, without 
being dependent on the missionaries, 
who often proved inncorrect and false 
interpreters; the navigation of the 
Yellow Sea also became betier hmown. 

{t was Lord Macartuey’s intention 
to have proceeded to Japan on his re- 
turn, but in consequence of war break- 
ing out between France and [ngland, 
he thought it more adviseable to em- 
ploy the ships which caried him in 
convoying the Chinese trade to Eng- 
land. ‘fo this country he returned in 
the end of the year 1794, and on land- 
ing found that in his absence he had 
been elevated to the dignity of an Trish 
earl, by the title of Karl of Macartney, 
in the county of Antrim. 

The year following he was chosen 
gE 
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to undertake a secret’ mission to 
Italy, which he conducted to the sa- 
tisfaction of the ministers. On his 
Teturn he was created a British peer 
under the title of lord Macartney of 
Packhurst in Surrey. While he was 
absent in Italy he was also appointed 
governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which had surrendered to the English 
in September 1795. His admivistra- 
tron here was marked by the same 
system of public economy, the same 
steady perseverance, and the same 
dlisinterestedness which had marked 
his character in every former situation, 
While he remained there he was be- 
loved, and regretted on bis departure. 
‘The only unpleasant circumstance 
which occurred was a mutiny in the 
squadron stationed there. At first it 
was appeased, but on the arrival of 
some other vessels it broke out again 
in a more formidable shape. As there 
appeared no prospect of its yrelding 
to gentle means, lord Macartney de- 
termined to bring it at once to an 
neue. For this purpese, he repaired 
with his aid-de-camps to the battery, 
ordered the guns to be loaded, and 
fhe shot to be heated in the ovens, 
and taking out his watch he dispatch- 
ed a message to the noutineers, that 
if they did not make an uncondi- 
tional sulanission in half an hour, and 
hoist the royal standard in token of 
obedience, be would blow them out 
ofthe water. ‘The threat lrad its effect, 
und order was linmediately restored, 





[May 


This was his last public emplor 
ment. After his return in 1709, fp 
spent the remainder of his life in pe. 
trrement. ‘The Jast six vears of his 
hie were much embittered by violen 
and reiterated attacks of the gout: 
but in the intervals he seemed to 
enjoy with great relish the society 
of his friends. His house was the 
resort of every distinguished charac. 
ter; persons of all parties courted his 
society and conversation. In 1805 
his constitution visibly declined, he 
entirely Jost his appetite and rejected 
all kind of food. — In this state, the 
unfortunate turn of attairs on the Con- 
tinent, and tlre death: ot Mr. Pitt, threw 
a considerable damp on his spirits. 
Yet still hopes were entertained by 
the plrysicians ; and three days before 
his death he was able to read the 
whole of the budget brought for 
ward by the new chancellor of the 
exchequer, whom he pronounced te 
be a promising young man. On the 
evening of the Jist of March 1800, 
while reclining his head on his hand, 
as if dropping into a slumber, he 
sunk into the arms of death, without 
a sigh or struggle. His reinains were 
deposited in the church-yard of Chis- 
wick according to his own desire, 
near a residence he had a few years 
before purchased for the joint lives 
of himself and lady Macartney, and 
in the improvement of which he took 
great pleasure. 
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COAL-GAS LIGHT. 


Description of an Apparatus for pro- 
ducing Infammable Gas from Pit 
Coal; constructed by Alr. S. Clege, 
Steam Engine Manufacturer, Man- 
chester, 

Trans. Soc. Arts, vol. 26. 

ig » Apparatus whieh Mr. Clegg 

has deseribed in his comme@nicas 

tion to the Society for the encourage- 

ment of Arts, Manufactures, &c., ts ie. 

signed for producing gas to light ma- 
nafactories on a large seale. 

‘The cast iron retort, or vessel in 

a hich the coals are put to produce the 


gas, is of a cylindrical farm, and 1 
inclosed horizontally in a brick fire 
place, with one end opening outwards, 
a similar manner to the tron ovens 
in common use; a semi-cylinder o 
cast iron is placed beneath it, to pre 
serve it from being injured by the in- 
tensity of. the lire, and to nrake the 
heat mere equable; the grate for the 
fire extends inwards about one-third 0 
the length of the retort, and the flame, 
alter circulating over It, passes upwares 
through a tlue above the’ front part of 
the retort: it is - ipposed {hat the cast 
iron shield placed beneath the retort, 
joins the brickwork at each 3% 
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thou s.clanee is not stated 
tuse this would 
i Hulle pass on 
. ivther end of the retort; 
' is closed by 
© tit ir Ught, which ts 
fasten i) the centre (but 
8 ins in, to draw the 


lid close, Is DOL MentiONes). Near the 
retort, a We lor pit is sunk, and tilled 
with water, forthe gass-holder, or ves- 
sel for equalizing the delivery of the 
gass to move in; this gass-holder is 
made of wrought iron plates, aud is 
counterpoised by two weights, acting 
by chauis, passing over pulhes fixed 
in a frame at a due height above ; 
itis of acylindrical shape, and has two 
franes of iron, formed lke coache 
wheels, placed at its extremities, to 
strenathe nit. A vessel of cust iron is 
placed at the bottom of the well, into 
which the gas passes by a pipe that 
proceeds trom the upper part of the 
retort, and in it deposits the tar oil, 
&e. which occasionaily are punyped 
up from it by a pipe that rises above 
the well; from this vessel the gas rises 
upwards by astraight pype, into an in- 
verted vessel, closed at top, but open 
below, most part of which is below the 
surface of Lhe water, Where jt is pierced 
with numerofis smali holes, through 
which the gas presses outwards, through 
the water, and rises 4p into the gas- 
holder: this inverted vessel is about 
fighteen inches diaineter, and two feet 
lag, ina large apparatus ; it causes the 
gas to be washed in the most effectual 
nanner, and prevents all danger of 
the walter being drawn into the con- 
denser, on cooling the retort, as might 
appen Wo the gas pipe terminated in 
the water, ‘The gas at the Jower part 
I the gas-holder not being so pure as 
tat the top, it is made to pass from 
Mie top alone by a vertical pipe in the 
rentre, which rises and fails with the 
gas-holder, aud reaches from the up- 
rer part to the water, and passes over 
‘fixed pipe, rising from a second ves- 
‘el at the bottom of the well (repres 
waited in the plate, but not mentioned 
athe descriptic 1) from whence another 
Ppe ascends close by the side of the 
well, fo convey the gas to the lamps, 
“net it is burpt. ‘lhe gas enters the 
‘oveable pipe through smal! holes near 
“Wp, aud |. from thence conveyed 
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through the other pipes last described 
Lhe seams of the gus-holder are luted 
to make them air-tight, and the whole 
is well painted, inside and out; it is 


sunk to a level nearly with the top of 


the well, before the retort js heated, 
but when the gas comes over on apply - 
ing the fire, it gradually rises, and 
moves higher or lower, according as 
the gas is produced more or less 
abundantly. 

The lamps in which the gas 
burned, are formed in the same man- 
ner as Argand’s lamps; the gas passe 
into the space betweea their ines 
and outer tubes, by a pipe at one 
side; a flat ring closes the upper part 
ot each, which is perforated with a num- 
ber of small holes, through which the 
gas rises to the flaine, surrounded by 
a glas funnel; a small stopper, like a 
button, is placed go on the top of a 
vertical wire within the glass, that it 
may be brought nearer or farther 
from the aperture of the internal tube 
by which the air passes, and regulate 
the velocity and direction of its current; 
for which purpose the wire slides up- 
wards through two cross bars placed 
acrpss the invertube. This bittle ad- 
dition is found to assist the coimn- 
bustion very much, and increase the 
hight. 

The dimensions of the apparatus are 
not mentioned in the description, but 
assuming the length of the inverted 
vessel as a standard, which is the only 
part whose capacity is noted in any 
case, the proportions of the different 
parts, as taken from the plate, will 
be thus: the gas holder six feet in 
diameter, and 0} feet high; the re- 
tort about five feet long, and 14 in di- 
ameter; the first condenser two feet in 
diameter; the second immersed ves- 
sel 14 in diameter; and the inverted 
vessel, or gas-washer, two feet long, 
and about one foot broad: the pullies 
over which the chains work, which 
raise the gas-holder, 14 feet in di- 
aineter, the well 7 feet deep, the flue 
of the chimney 9 inches across, and 
the space between the retort and the 
brick-work 6 inehes, except over the 
fire-place, which is 18 inches long, and 
10 fe 
Remarks on this Apparatus, extracicd 

Srom the Athenaum. 
Mr. Clega’s communication has the 
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merit of being the first complete de- 
scription of ap apparatus ot English 
construction, for producing coal gas, 
which has yet been made public, from 
which one might be made, without 
Jeaving the formatiou of any part to 
conjecture; with the exception of the 
mode in which the screw is to be ap- 
plied for fastening the lid of the retort. 
The gas-holder alone, in this appa- 
ratus, seems objectionable, in being 
made needlessly strong, as is stated 
to be formed of wrought iron plates, 
and is besides strengthened by two 
very powerful iron frames inside, when 
it is not liable to any great pressure 
Internally or externally, or to any 
friction, which would require all this 
strength. For a common mo ec 
on a small seale, a cask would. prob- 
ably do very well for this part, as the 
water with which it would be always 
in contact would keep it staunch. 
An Account of the Method of Culti- 
vating the American Cranberry, by 
the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks. 
Trans. fiist. Soc. p, 2. 
The American Cranberry, Vaccini- 
wm Monocarp:um, has succeeded re- 
markably well at Spring-grove, under 
the management of Sir Joseph Banks. 
It is cultivated on an artiticial island 
in a basin, and on the banks of a pond 
at Spring-grove, which are supplied 
by a spring that rises ina small grove 
on the grounds, from which the place 
probabiy derives its name: to this 
constant supply of fresh water, though 
it is but sinail, the great luxuriancy 
with which water-plants of all kinds 
suitable to the climate succeed in 


the pound, is to be ina great degree ° 


attributed. 

In the middle of the basin a small 
island has been formed, by support- 
ing a box of oak upon posts driven 
into the bottom; this box ts 22 feet 
in diameter, and 13 inches deep ; the 
bottom ties 5 jnehes under tne surface 
of the water, and is bored through 
with many holes; on this a layer of 
stones and rubbish was first piaced, 
aud upon that a covering of bog earth 
from Hoynsiow Heath, which together 
are at the bottom 5 inches under 
the surface of the water, and 7 inches 
above it at the top; in this bed of 
black mould a variety of curious bog 
plauts were placed about seven years 
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ago, which flourished in an unusy, 
degree ; among them was the Vaceini. 
um, which flowered and ripened its 
fruit the first year. In the Autumy 
of the second year it again produced g 
plentiful crop, and soon atter began tp 
send out runners somewhat resembling 
those of a strawberry, but longer, 
and rather less inclined to take root 
while young; they did, however take 
root in the winter, and threw ou 
upright branches, ten inches ora foot 
long, on which the flowers and fruit 
were chiefly placed ; the produce wa 
this vear gathered, and found to be 
flavoured berries, very superior to 
those imported, which have in general 
been gathered unripe, and have be- 
come vapid and almost tasteless, by 
long soaking in the water in which they 
are packed tor carriage. [t was now 
determined to give up the whole of the 
island to the cranberry, which in a few 
years entirely covered it by its runner, 
without any fresh plants being added; 
and this bed, with the addition of some 
hanging boxes, receding from the cea- 
ter to the sides, produced, in 180, 
twenty-three bpttles of very fine crav- 
berries. . 

In 1805, a bed was made on the side 
of the pond, 20 feet long, and 54 feet 
wide, by a few stakes driven into the 
bottom, parallel to the sides, and lined 
with old boards; the bottom of this 
was filled with stones and rubbish, and 
on these a bed of black mould was laid, 
extending 3 inches above, and 7 inches 
beneath the usual surface of the water; 
this was planted with cranberry plans 
from a hot-bed, where many of them 
rooted, and throve most vigorously. 
in the Autumn of 1807, this bed pro- 
duced a crop, which, added to that 
the island, atforded five dozen bottles 
of cranberries, besides a small basket 
foy present use. 

‘The total contents of the two cra 
berry beds is 326 square feet; ' 
quantity of land employed for raising 
strawberries at Spring Grove 1s, ae 
deducting the divisions between 
beds, 5645 feet; the beds necesy 
to give a sufficient supply of a 
berries for Sir Joseph’s family, 
not therefore occupy quite an ¢ 
of the space allotted te the 
berries, 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES, 





THE HONEST CABINET- MAKER 
Of Bolton le- Moors,in Lancashire, com- 
pared withcertagn characters of high- 
erranks, At a public dinner lately 


in Liverpool, in honour of Colonel 


Wardle, a gentleman in the course of 


his speech related the following 
anecdote. 
N my juvenile days I had the 
felicity to spend two years and a 
half, at Bolton le-Moors, which you 
well know is a kind of Lancashire 
Athens—a seat of the palite and 
liberal arts. Among other elegant 
amusements to which the inhabitants 
of that town were addicted, it was 
customary on a certain day in the 
year, to play a grand match of foot- 
ball in the mam street: one half 
the town playing against the other, 
to the great emolument of the glazier 
and the surgeon; but to theextreme 
annoyance of the orderly part of the 
community, Some years ago the 
latter determined to put down this 
nuisance, and for this purpose pro- 
cured the attendance of magistrates, 
who swore in a_ large posse of 
special constables. Among these ex- 
eculors of justice was an honest 
cabinet-maker, “who was himself very 
fond of the prohibited game, and 
whose shop | well remember to 
have made a brilliant appearance in 
the market place. On the customar 
lay the foot-ball players sneintled, 
and the magistrates mustered their 
array of constables—when Jo! my 
irend the cabinet-maker was missing, 
and. on sending to his house the 
magistrates were informed that he 
had left town early in the morning. 
W hen the afiray was over, he made 
'S appearance, and on being re- 
proached for his pusillanimity in de- 
setting his post, . said, ‘* I promise 
you | am no coward; but the truth 
5 | could not in shame come and 
nock men down with a truncheon 
lor doing what { did myselé but 
- very last year.” Now, gentiemen, 
‘9 grave and important a subject, 
Fred “at hazard an opinion; and 
fave it for you to consider 
Wether any compunctions of a si- 


milar kind may have revented the 
truncheon from descending upon the 
head of the accused. 

HAIR POW DER, 

This unaccountable decoration to 
the head was first introduced by cer- 
tain ballad-singers at the fair of 
St. Germaine, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century ; they imagined that 
by its unnatural and grotesque appear- 
ance, it would add to the extravagance 
of theig freaks and the wildness af their 
fun. 

HANGING CHOICE. 

In an interview with Joseph II, 
Finperor of Germany, Mr. Howard, 
the real philanthropist, described with 
coteiderable energy the comfortless and 
unwholesome state of the Austrian 
and Hungarian dungeons, and the 
little attention paid (q the prisoners. 
His Imperial Majesty was somewhat 
hurt at Hloward’s strictures, as he had 
taken great pains to amend his penal 
code, and reduce it to a form which 
he considered as much less sanguinary 
than that of England. ‘‘l do not use 
them worse,” said be, “than you do 
in England, where you hang them up 
bv dogens at a time.”—** Your remark 
may be true,” replied the other, ‘but 
permit me to assure your Majesty, 
that | had rather be hanged in b-agland 
than live in yout (verman prison.” 
“in truth,” said the Linperer, when 
his guest had retired, ‘this lide bng- 
lishman is no fiatterer.” 

PUNNING EPITAPH. 
The following k-pitaph was composed 
by Lord Chancellor hing, on an old 
domestic carpentes. | 
Posts oft he made, yet ne’er a place could 
get, 

And lived by railing, though he was ug 
wit 

Old saws Ana had, although no antijua- 
rian, 

And stiles corrected, yet was no gram- 
marian. . 

EXTRAORDINARY MEMORY. 

Antonio Magliabechi, a native of 
Florence, was the son of indigent pa- 
rents, but by indefatigable industry and 
extraordinary powers of memory ratfs- 
ed himself to a respectable rank in 
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life. Of the latter quality the follow- 
ing anecdote may serve as a proof. 
When youn. he Was employed as er- 
rand-boy in a bookseider’s shop: his 
inaster speaking of him oue day, said 
that there was not 2 book i his shop 
which he had not read, and the contents 
of which he would not be able to re- 
peat word for word. Such an assertion 
was naturally much doubted, and, in 
order to ascertain its truth, a neighe 
bouring gentleman lent him a manu- 
script which was to be printed ingMne- 
diately; after perusal, it was returned 
to the author, who, in a few days 
called upou Magliabechi, and told hun 
a melancholy story of having lost the 
ysper he had Jateiv lent him, « Dont 
ee uneasy,” replied he, ‘call upoa 
ine to-morrow morning, and perhaps 
we shall be able to recover the lost 
sheep.” Hie immediately revired 1o 
his chamber, and the next day produc- 
ed an accurate capy of what he had 
read, without missing a single _word, 
or even varying the method of spelling. 
HON MOT. 

A writer of yo great celebrity, who 
published his works tn 6 vols. 8vo, 
called one part of them, ‘ Letters to 
Posterity.” On reading the ttle of 
this part. a wit among his acquaintance 
said to him, ‘tear, my friend, your 
letters will never reach the person to 
whom they are addressed, 

ADVANCED IN ASIA. 

\t the time that our ancestors were 
so deticient tn mechanical skill, that 
\ltred was oblized to make use of 
candles to measure the time, the Per- 
Stans tperted mto Europe a machine, 
woich eontained the first rudiments of 
lt wus brought as a 
present to Chariemagne, from Abdallah 
king of Persia, by two monks of Jeru- 
ate, in the vear 800. It is thus 
desembed by Eginhart who was an eye- 
witness of what he relates, and was 
sso a skiitul architect and well versed 
in thesciences. * Among other presents 
was an horuloge of brass, wonderiully 


constructed by some mechanical arti 


STATE OF THE ARTS 


’ 
a striking clock, 


fice, which during the course of twelve 
hours served as a time-pece, having 
twelve little brazen balls, which at the 
clove of ecch hour dropped down on a 
sort of bells underneath, and sounded 
‘}here were also 


the end of the hour. 
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twelve figures of horsemen, who, whey 
the twelve hours were completed, iggy. 
ed out at twelve windows, which till 
then stood open, and returning agaip 
shut the windows after them. He add, 
that there were many other curiosities 
in this instrument, which would be two 
tedigus to recount. 


IMPERIAL ETIQUETTE. 

In the year 1083 John Sobieski, 
king of Poiand, with an inferior force 
defeated an army of 200,000 ‘Turks, 
near Vienna. Aiter the battle, being 
to be presented to the Emperor Leo- 
pold |. this prince called a council 
to deliberate on the manner in whieh 
an elected king should be received 
by an emperor. ‘in your arms,” 
suid the Duke of Lorrain, with aa 
honest warmth, ‘ he has preserved 
Europe, and saved the Emp.re from 
destruction.” ‘This advice was not 
approved of. After a Jong cousult- 
ation, Leopold ordered his chancellor 
to tell the king of Poland that it was 
not consistent with the dignity of an 
Kynperor of Germany to ofler him 
his hand when they inet. His behaviour 
during the interview was conformable 
with this notice. He appeared ma 
Joose undress, and during the whole 
time spoke of nothing but the vast 
benefits he and his ancestors had 
conierred on the Polish nation, So- 
bieskianswered with dignity mixed 
with ironical coolness, “1 am_ glad 
that the Poles have been able to 
reuder you a trifling service in return.” 
With these words, and a slight bow, 
he Jett the unfeeling Jmperor, 

CHARGE TO A JURY. 

The following isa specimen of the 
manner in which Jeitreys of infanrous 
memory was accustomed to speak it 
his judicial capacity: it is taken irom 
a speech deiivered by him ip te 
city of Bristoi—« 1 have brought 4 
brash in my pocket to rub olf your 
dirt; [ tell you, [ have brought 4 
stout besom, with which [ will sweep 
every man’s door, within and with 
out; for in good truth, you wait 
rubbing; the dirt of your ditch 5 
in your nostrils. Where am ?? In 
Bristol, a city in which it seems yo 
claim the privilege of hanging, — 
ing and quartering; a privilege = 
you ought to enjoy at least onee 
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month; [I have a calendar of your 
city in my hands, and hope to hang 


one half of you at leas. 


HOW TO PREVENT REVOLUTION, 

The following instance will serve 
to show that though Louis XV. of 
France had many failings, he did 
not permit private feeling to interiere 
with public duty. A prince of the 
blood having disgraced himself by 
robbery and murder in the streets 
of Paris, was taken into custody, 
tried and found guilty, but through 
respect to his rank, a deputation from 
the parliament waited on the king, 
to inform him that they would not 
pronounce sentence, until the royal 
Will had been declared. ‘ And why 
not gentlemen,” said the king. ‘lhe 
resident replied, ‘* the unhappy prince 
a your Majesty’s blood circulating 
in his veins.” «* Jé¢s become putrid, 
and must be let out,’? was the king’s 
auswer. Another of the deputies still 
venturing to express a wish that the 
ofleader might be pardoned, the 
royal judge putan end toany further 
application by pronouncing the fol- 
lowing words in an elevated voice. 
“Retura without delay, and pronounce 
your decree; for, by my hopes of 
eternal salvation, and by the sacred 
trust | hold fron Almighty God, he 
hould die if he *were my only son.” 
lhe murderer was executea on a 
catfold in the court of the Chatelet, 
inthe early part of the 18th century. 
THE ANSWER SUITED TO THE QUESTION, 

A man went to a Derveish, and 
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proposed three questions; first, “ why 
do they say that Gsod 1s omnipotent? 
I do not see him in any place: show 
me where he is.” Second, “ W liy 
is man punished for crimes, siuce 
WwW hatever he does proceeds trom God? 
Man has no free will; tor he cannot 
do any thing contiary to the will-ot 
God; and if he had power, he would 
do every thing for bis own good,” 
Third, “ How can God punish satan 
with hell-fire since he is formed of 
that element? and what impression 
can tire make on itself?” ‘The Der- 
veish took up a large clod oj earth, 
and struck hun on the head with it 
The na. went to the Cazy, aud said, 
ss | proposed three questions to a 
certain Derveish, who flung such a 
clod at me, as has made my lead 
ache.” ‘The Cazy having sent for the 
Derveish, asked, “why did you 
strike this man with a clod, instead 
of answering his questions? ‘Lhe Der- 
veish replied: ‘The clod of earth 
Was an answer to his speech. Lhe 
says, he has a pain in his head; 
let him show it, and | will make 
(sod visible to him, Why also does 
he exhibit a complaint to you against 
me? Whatever 1 did was the act of 
Grod: I did not strike him without 
the will of God. What power do 1 
possess. Moreover as he is compounded 
of earth, how can he suller pata froin 
that element?” ‘Ihe man. was 
founded, and the Cazy highly pleased 
with the Derveish’s answer. 


COt- 
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ANALYSIS OF 1808 AND 1509, 
Continued from No. V1. 


Omne tulit punctum gui miscuit utile dulc. 


“AGE Typographic Sirs, again I greet ye, 
afer so long a lapse, right glad to meet ye. 

Pray how ate all my sable # friends, your imps? 
~ wil Lasture you) give me mighty pleasure 


find them safe at horne, and free from seizure 


By Sir Ficary’s vengefulevegal « rimpr. 
Wi they, with new-strung lyre resume the song? 
bat Quaintly singing as they go along, 

‘MANIA ecce iterum’”—** gibi desinet cantus”) 


* de Magazine for January, 1809, page SY 


‘cll us of all the advances and retreats, 
Pretended conquests, and confirm’d detc ats, 
Pablish’d by Generali—Monks—and Central Juntas! 


Will they most conscientiously compare 

‘The monstrous lies of Master Hookham Frere , 
And tell us how in shape and form they chime 
With facts, as brought to light by Master Zime? 
But at their napper’s risque let them—not teli 
How MOORE, to knawish clerks a vietion tells 


Will they be able now to reconcile 

A difference so great as this, that while 

A British Army high in cuurage-high 

In martial ardour aided them—tlien why 

Did net that patriotic ardour show 

")La¥ wond'r. ws valour 'gaidst the eémmon foe 
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Which now appears in ev'ry new report 
Of every ship from every Spanish port? 


“ Lord, Sir! tis plain as light”—your imps will say, 

When Britons fought,—the Spaniards ran away ; 

Andif the truth was known, so do they still. 
Bute *#*ee® no truth will tell. 


Infants of Koster, can you now declare 
‘The likely issue of this Spanish war? 

** The issuc of this war”’—the elfs will say— 
“We are not prophets, sir-anefe sylphs—mcre 

slaves, 

Performing always what our interest craves, 

And as seems mect we either fight or pray; 
But on this axfom all our skill we cast— 
Still judge of future events by the past.” 


Well now, of Sweden will you deign to speak ? 
Or take of its mad king a solemn views 
One hundred thousand puunds a month at stake, 
And where’s the good that’s likely to ensue ? 
Shade of Adolphus—I’asa’s shade appear, 
On yuur distracted country cast one look, 
Oh may your voice amd counsel still be near 
The hope of Stveden, Sudermania’s Duke. 
And, maugre foreign gold—let warfare cease. 
Say to cach maddening faction peace peace 
peace! 

Now I might call vou idle, dirty ve rmin, 
Short-sighted thieves, and scant of all discerning, 
Who bfoach’d not even once, a thing so plain 

As Nap’s diestruction—Bonaparte’s ruin, 
His empire overturn’d by—his misdoing, 
Vent’ring with Austria co make this campaign. 


Your thieves again will say, “Lord, sir, in war 
Every rapscallion passes us by far ; 

Ours is the art of harmony anc peace. 

Now, for the love of God, deal justly by us, 

And with a civil question fairly try us, 
Suppose the orgies of Gloucester-place.” 

To them I thus reply, What signifies 

The filthy jacobinic Cambrian lies, 

Which did appear the Committee befdte, 
*Twould make an honest, loval Christian se¢@ 
To hear thus blazon’d fort® @ Royal Duke 

As a co-partner with a common ####® 


By way of interlude, when things look bad, 
And nought of consolation can be had ; 
When Austrian bulletins have run too long, 
And coming near the dregs, taste sour and har@, 
Give us to catch the eye and claim regard 
Of Catalani the accouchemeni } 


Now swell your lungs and make a noise, 
And tell about 8t. stephen’s boys, 
Or, rather tell about St. Stephen’s hall, 
And from the cases of your hidden store 
‘Pip us a sample of historic Iote, 
Which will inform, and ckc—astonish all. 
Of William Rufus now most loudly sing, 
That sober, self-will'd, chaste, domestic kings 
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When wishing to atone for same great crime 
By him committed, built this solid fane 
A few years afters he began to reign, 

In the year of—I cannot tell the time, 
And stock’d it well with jolly monks and friats, 
A noisy, prating, babbling pack of liars. 


And in this chapel, as sage Howwell+¢ tells, 
Were (plac’d by Rufus) three enormous bells, 
Which only rung on coronation days, 
Triumphs, and funerals, as the legend says : 
But when they rung, so awful was the sound, 
It sour’d the drink for many miles around. 


Alas! long since these bells have ceas’d to tol, 
But in fleir stead (have mercy ori his soul) 
A humtan bell—I think I hear it yet, 
Within this chapel rung—its name was Pitt, 
And so tremendous was its triple roar, 
it rais’d the price of drink, as well as made it sour, 


Stop, stop, in God’s name, sure we have enough 
Abont St. Stephen’s chapel, and such stuff. 
Now quit your cases, and skip into form ; 
Fut on a look sedate, demure, and grave, 
And having done so, may I humbly crave 
‘That you will tell us something of Reiorms 


Reform, and gravity—sure, sir, you jest, 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best ; 

Have you not read so, and will you not grant 
‘That Percival deserves great praise, so far 
As asking no riew taxes for the war. 

If this dun’t please you, tell us what you want, 
And then that gentle stripling Castlereagh, 
Will it uot please you when you hear him say, ° 
That, ** *pon my honor, sir, I did intend 
Against the constitution to offend. 

Yet consunimation not being in my power, 

I’m innocent and pure a3 any flower.” 


Fdentecullo, CALDERONE. 
25th May, 1509. ; 
(To be continued. ) 
— el 


=—_———_= 


+ Sce Londinopdlis, a book written by Howell 

















SONNET TO THE RED-BREAST. 
RED-BREAST, I love thy moraliaivg 


song, 
Pour’d at my window on my waken’d et" 
When hoary winter leads his blasts along, 
And leafy tenants fill the inverted year 


Methinks thusspeaks thy vocal minstrels 
Swift ty the Haleyon mouths om Mp 
Wing; , 
Mute all the harmonious songstersof 
skv, - 
The ftiend of man, lo! 1 am left to sm 
Gay summer’s glare pil suits ily state a0! 
mind, 
Winter’s grave livery virtae better laves, 
The day is short, empioy the early pa 
To mark the good the conscsus 
proves. 
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tly pass the golden hours along, 
agar A ares due, and sacred song.’’ 


Ss. 


—__——= 
ODE TO SPRING. 


AT thy approach, O genial Spring, 
The birds a parting requiem sing 
To winter’s gloomy reign, 
Thou com’st arrayed in vernal green, 
The graces and the loves are seen, 
Attendant in thy train. 


Thy soothing influeuce spreads around, 

With chearful songs the woods resound, 
Which echo through the grove ; 

The tuneful thrush with vafyving note, 

The blackbird strains its little throat, 
And sweetly sings his love, | 


Hark! ’tis the stock-dove’s plaintive moan; 
The cuckoo with unchanging tone, 

The smiling season hail, 
The sparrow chirrups through the brake, 
And now we hear the constant creak 

Of yonder busy rail. 


The snow-drop from its grassy bed, 
First-born of spring, uprears its head, 
In vest of purest white, 
The primrose next of sickly hue, 
The violet’s ethereal blue, 
Attracts the wanderer’s sight. 


Thick scattered like a shower of hail, 
The daisy variegates the vale, 
O’er nature’s carpet spread, 
The daffodil of bolder size, 
Does towering o’er the herbage rise, 
And proudly rears its head, 


The garden now with fragrance blows, 
Though neither pink nor blushing rose, 
To grace the scene appears, 
The wall-flower sips the morning dew, 
The auricula of various hue 
A motley livery wears. 
The attempt to paint each flower is vain, 
Which spring has scattered o’er the plain, 
And spread with liberal band ; 
May heaven the year with plenty crown, 
And on the wings of peace send down, 
Protection to this land. 


Thou god of seasons, thy controul 
evades, invigorates the whole, 
Thou dost thy blessings pour ; 
sendest summer’s vernal bloom, 
‘dest o’er the wintry gloom 
And autumn’s yellow store, Lyp1a. 





eee 
wont FATHER TO HIS BABE. 
ELCOME, welcome, beauteous babé! 
thrice welcome to my sight! 
as'd I greet thy opening eyes, 
ethy mother’s, azure bright, 
Lovely infant, angel mild, 


fe of purest, fondest flame, 
SELPAST MAG. NO. X. 


Little sweet! [Pl honour thee, 
With our worthy parent’s name. 


Cherub, Helen '—on that breast, 
Glad I see thee soft recline, 
O was mortal e’er sv blest! 
O! what happiness is mine! 
ELIZABETH. 
EO 


THE RISING SUN. 


You view the rising sun, 

Shedding round his glowing light ; 
Already has his course begun, 

But soon! ah soon! ’twill sink in night. 


Fair Aurora cheers the skies, 
In her robe of saffron drest, 

Each fleeting cloud before her flies, 
Each warbling songster leaves its nest. 


Sweetly they salute the morn, 
While they carol on each spray 3 
The white buds blossom on the thorn, 
And Griese* rolls silently away. 


The violet does its sweets disclose, 

The primrose blooms in modest shade ; 
Why withers now the lovely rose, 

That late its painted bloom display’d ? 


So, short lived beauty, dost thou fly, 
And leav’st each maiden to her fate, 
Thy transient roses fade and die, 
But steadier virtue keeps her seat, 
FLOReLLA. 


c 











# Asmall river in the county of Kildare, 
—SSE=_—— 


SELECTED POETRY. 


THE FOLLOWING ELEGANT POFTICAL ARTI- 
CLE FROM THE PEN OF W, ROSCOE, HAS 
LATELY APPEARED IN THE ATHENAUM ; 
WE VENTURE TO GIVER IT AS A TREAT TO 
OUR READERS. 

THE BUTTERFLY’S BIRTH-DAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “* BUTTERFLY’S 
BALL.” 


THE shades of night were scarcely fled ; 
The air was mild, the winds were still ; 

And slow the slanting sun-beams spread, 
O’er wood and lawn, o’er heath and hil, 


From fieecy clouds of pearly hue 
Had dropt a short but balmy shower, 
That hung like gems of morning dew, 
On every tree and every flower, 
And from the blackbird’s mellow throat, 
Was poured so loud and long a sweil, 
As pcboed with responsive note, 
From mountain’s side and shadowy Jell. 


W hen bursting forth to life and light, 
The offspring of enraptured May, 
The eutTrenecy on pinivns bright, 
Launch’d ip full splendor on the day, 
Aaa 


Be He 
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Unconscious of a mother’s care, 

No tntaut wretchedness she knew 5 
But as she felt the vernal air, 

Atonce to fall perfection grew, 


Her slender form, ethereal light, 
Her velvet textured wings enfold, 
With all the rainbow’s colours bright, 
And dropt with spots of burnish’d gold, 
Trembling with joy awhile she stood, 
And telt the sun’s enlivening ray ; 
Drank from the skies the vital flood, 
And wondered at her plumage gay. 


And balane’d oft her ’broidered wings, 
Through fields of air prepared to sail, 

Then on her vent’rous journey springs, 
And floats along the rising gale. 


Gio, child of pleasure, range the fields, 
‘Taste all the joys that spring can give, 
Partake what boanteous summer yields, 
And live whilst yet ’tis thine to live. 
(so sip the rose’s fragrant dew, 
‘The fily’s honied cup explore ; 
Trom tlower to tlower the search renew, 
And rifle all the woodbine’s store. 


And let me trace thy vagrant flight, 
Thy moments too of short repose, 
And mark thee then with fresh delight, 
‘Thy golden piuions ope aud close. 


But hark! whilst thus 1] musing stand, 
Pours on the gale an airy note, 

And breathing from a viewless band, 
Soft silvery tones around me float!. 
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They cease-—but still a voice I hear 
A whisper’d voice of hope and joy 

“ Thy hour of rest approaches near, ’ 
Prepare thee mortal !—thou must die! 


** Yet start not—on thy closing eyes 
Another day shall still unfold, 

A sun of milder radiance rise, 
A happier age of joys untold, 

** Shall the poor worm that shocks thy 

sight, : 

The humblest form in natare’s train, 

Thus rise in new born lustre bright, 
Aud yet the emblem teach in vain? 


** Ah where were once her golden eyes, 
Her glittering wings of purple pride? 
Conceal’d beneath a rade disguise, 
A shapeless mass to earth allied. 


‘* Like thee the hapless reptile hiv’d, 
Like thee he toil’d, like thee he spun, 

Like thine his closing hour arrived, 
His labours ceas’d, his web was done. 


«¢ And shalt thou,number’d with the dead, 
No happier state of being know? 
And shall no future morrow shed, 
On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 


“« Is this the bound of power divine, 
To animate an insect frame ; 
Or shall not he who moulded thine, 

Wake at his will the vital flame? 


‘* Go, mortal! in thy reptile state, 
Envugh to know to thee is given; 

Go, and the joyful truth relate ; 
Frail child of earth, high heirot heaven!” 
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The Speech of Henry Brougham, esq. 
before the House of Commons, Fri- 


day, April 1, 1808, in support of 


the Petitions from London, Liver- 
pool and Manchester, against the 
Orders in Council. Taken in Short- 
hand by Mr. A. Frazer. London, 
printed by J. ALCree ry, for J. hudy- 
wis Piccadilly, 180s, p- p. 84. 
Continued from p. 305, No. 1X, 
Ii ussee the effects which the Brit- 
4 ish Orders produced, as well on the 
rates of Insurance, as in cutting off the 
resOurces of the American trade with 
the continent of Europe, which flowed 
into Britain te pay for her manufactures : 
which mischief was effected by the act 
aud deed of the Government at home, 
and not by the Berlin decree, or Ame- 
ncan embargo. 






«“ Now, I may be allowed to allude 
on this branch of the case to the real 
and permanent variation that has at 
length taken place in the rate of insu 
rance. Itis now nothing extravagant, 
nor is it any misrepresentation, as It 
formerly was, to state that a great and 
steady rise has taken place in the pre- 
mium. ‘The witnesses, to whose ev 
dence I formerly referred on this point, 
concur in stating, that a permanent nse 
has vow taken piace in the rate of im 
surance from this country to America, 
and back again, aithough not a Com 
siderable one: but that a great rise has 
taken place upon the insurance of nev- 
tral vessels bound from this country @ 
the continent. Instead of doing #® 
Six guineas, the premium now & 
manded is thirty-five guineas, and 
appears trom the eviaence of 
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White (an insurance broker, largely 
concerned in trade to the Continent— 
, smuggling trade, of which his an- 
wers lead us to believe that this 
witness Knows a good deal more than 
ne js willing to tell you) that he goes 
upon the "change offering upwards ot 
35, per cent to Insure American ves- 
visto Amsterdam, but that it cannot 
be done; in short, that this trade is as 
good as finished, ‘The British clause 
bas shared the same fate. ‘That clause 
which formerly used to be valued at 
two or three guineas, by which an 
America was accustomed to be in- 
wred against the effects of British cap- 
wre, Costs now more than ninety gui- 
nas; in short, no British clause can 
now be under-written. So ditlerent 
is an English naval deeree from a 
french one ‘in its execution and ef- 
ets! It is only for the purpose of 
showing this wide difference that I 
mention the fact. ‘Ihe French de- 
cree has been foolishly and falsely 
aid to have raised the rate ef insu- 
rnce from two to three guineas, while 
he English ones, it is eyident, have 
actually raised it from two to ninety 
guineas; and it is well known that 
at that rate nothing can be done.— 
Although the trade to the continent 
continued to go on in spite of the 
enemy’s decrees, yet it would appear 
that the [english orders in council 
ve not of so little avail; they have 
at once cut up by the roots, the 
whole commerce of the country ; 
they will rlot permit American vessels 
t) go direct to France, nor to other 
parts of the continent, for they have 
created a refusal to under-write the 
mque of such a voyage; and this 
proves that it is one and the same 
thing for us ta issue and to enforce 
cur edicts, against our own trade ; 
‘ich France cawnot touch a ton of 
by all her decrees. 

“Sir, | have shown that the trade 
between America and the continent, 
* quite as essential to this couitry, 
*it is to America, inaymuch as we 
me lose two thirds of our payments 
" Tpoment it ceases, But 1’ must 
ww remark that it is impdssible we 
“ould get even that third part of 
= Payment which remains, if the 
orders im council and the measures 
esug ott of them continue to be 
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acted upon. Mr, Bell says that as 
long as those orders subsist he mav 
ship goods to America to the amount 
of the direct’ payment which comes 
over in American produce, but that 
this produce will be deprived of nine- 
tenths of its value; and therefore in- 
stead of continuing to trade to ‘the a- 
mount ofeven one third, we cannot 
trade to the amount of the thirtieth 
or the three hundredth part of what 
we farmerly did ; for, unless we chuse 
to be paid in tobacco, which will lose 
nearly all its value, or cotton which 
will lose its whole value, wr any 
thing else of no earthly use or worth, 
we have no prospect of continuing, 
even to the sorry amount. of one 
third part, our former trade to A- 
merica. ‘Therefore, sir, | say that 
in every point of view in which we 
can look at this new system of com- 
mercial regulation, we see but one 
eifect, namely, that of ruining and 
cutting off, root and branch, the 
whole of our trattic with the United 
States of America, or in other words, 
I may say, the whole of our foreign 
trade. 

«© An attempt has been made to im- 
pute this sioppage of the trade with 
America, not to our orders in coun- 
cil, but to the American embargo 
and non-importation act; and now [ 
entreat the attention of the house 
while [I endeavour to show that there 
is no reason whatever for imputing 
this failure to the American enibargo, 
‘The evidence of Mr. Martin” was 
directed to this purpose. After hav- 
ing explained that the orders tor the 
spring shipment were generally as 
goud as finished before the midule of 
January each year, it is only neces- 
sary for me to state that the news 
of the embargo did not reach those 
varts of the country likely to be af- 
fected by it before the middie of 
January; so that the orders for the 
jast spring shipments could never have 
been ion shed by it. Mr. Martin 
states that it was previous to the 26th 
of the month of January that all 
shipments ought to have been peepar- 
ed, or orders given, and that the de- 
faleation tor the last shipment had 
entirely tuken place before that date, 
‘Chat defalcation amounted nearly to 
the whole extent; and he leaves you 
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to draw the inference, that it could 
have been owing solely to the orders 
in council, ‘Tais gentleman having 
visited the town of Birmingham since 
the orders in council had been issued, 
and having inquired how the ship- 
mients there had been afiected by 
them, he found they were doing 
nothing and meant to do nothing in 
regard to spring shipments. 

‘*The testimony of Mr. James Pal- 
mer informs you that instead of paying 
to his workmen 200/. per week, he was 
under the necessity of reducing it to 
501. from November, though he only 
learnt the news of the Embargo in 
January.—With this short statement 
of that part of the case, I leave it to 
you, sir, to answer the question whe- 
ther it be possible to confound by 
reason or ingenuity, or even by asser- 
tion (which has been so much more 
lavishly used than any thing else on the 
other side) to confound the ettects of 
the American mea-ures and our own. 

“It would appear, sir, that without 
any evidence at all, one simple eon- 
sideration is enough to show in what 
manner the orders in council, cross- 
ing, as Mr. Bell aptly expressed it, 
the French decrees, must have ryined 
our commerce with foreign parts, not 
only interrupting our trade with Ame- 
rica, but also cutting off that great 
contraband trade which used formerly 
tobe carried on through the Americans, 
between us and our eneimtes-—soiten- 
ing the hardships of war, and making 
them fall as lightly upon ous as on 
the enemy—onu us to whom trade ts 
every thing, as on him who, having 
little or none of his own, was most 
deepiy interested in surrendering his 
share, could he but hope thereby to 
iake trom us ours, 

‘This short and summary view of 
the measure, even without the aid 
of the statement so satisfactorily set 
forth in the evidence before you, will, 
I trust, prove sutliciently decisive to 
entitle me to leave this branch of the 
arguiveut without one further com- 
ment, and to affirm that] have com- 
pletely demonstrated 4 proposition, at 
first sight rather parodoxical, that 
England bas, by her own measures, 
effectually, strictly, vigorously, coun- 
tersigned the enemy’s edict.” 

Qur author next proceeds to point 


out that the orders in council actually 
produced the embargo. 
In the second examination of M; 
Glennie, he states, that it Was a 
perneey well known fact, upon the 
exchange of London, amongst yer. 
cantile men, a few days before the 
issuing of the Orders, that some 
strong measures would be taken by 
the government of the country 
that effect; that this was matter of 
general and confident expectation; 
and particularly on the Saturday be- 
fore many persons did pretend to 
give the details, which afterwards 
appeared in the gazette. So perfectly 
was he convinced of it, from all hie 
heard, that on the 22d. of October 
he wrote to several of his corres. 
pondents in America, that a strong 
measure was to be adopted by the 
government of this country, . which 
in all probability would, in some de- 
gree, affect the trade between America, 
this Country, and the Coutinent, He 
further states that these orders, wheu 
they did come forth, appeared to be 
pretty much of the nature that was 
expected. He does not say they 
were accurately of the nature looked 
for; this he could not presume to 
say—for the petitioners . themselves 
tell you that they do not yet fully 
understand them. ‘They only know 
this, that as far as they possibly can 
judge of their effects they tend ta 
ruin their trade. Neither they nor 
Mr. Glennie have as yet a precise 
and distinct knowledge of them, with 
all their various clashing evactinents, 
and the multitude of alterations and 
retpuches they have undergone, ‘There 
fore their anticipation of the measure 
itself could not be very distinct. 
It was however with safety pronounced 
by Mr. Glennie and other witnesses 
to be much of the same nature with 
the measure as it eventually came 
out. Upon this subject, Mr. Mana 
coveurs in corroborating what Mr. 
Glennie had stated; and mentions @ 
set of cant phrases which were ™ 
people’s mouths on_ the subject, 
disrespectful to the United tales 
and which I will not repeat. Mr 
Mullett tells you that many mercantile 
men, within his own knowlede", 
regulated their transactions 1 the 
trade, by similar contident expectations 
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still subsisted with America. Accord- tions that it would be published in a 

ingly it appears from the evidence the gazette of the 14th.” Io like rit 

‘ of Mr. Martin, and Mr, Kinder, manner a Philadelphia newspaper SAYS, i 

) that it did so travel. Mr. Martin “a proclamation is, we understand, ae 

; tells you, that on the J2th of No- in readiness for his Majesty’s signature, | | 
vember, he wrote acircular letter to declaring France and all her vassat i] 

7 his American .corre.pondents, which kingdoms in a state of siege, and eel 

5 letter was received on. the 12th or prohibiting all intercourse with her j th 

,* i3th of December, but he believed or them; all entrance into her or Ate 

g the 12th; in this he stated, “it is | their harbours, except such as had kK t 

e trongly reported that it is the in-  Jast cleared from a British port.” int 

i tention of our government to extend ‘This is an extract from a London i} ae 

- the system of blockade to France, newspaper, dated November 10 and ‘ae 

dy and the respective States on the Mr. Bell has also one of the 18th, . 

le Continent under her influence, pro- from New York, purporting to be A 

aN hibiting from entrance into any of an extract from a Liverpool paper Baily 

re their ports, all vessels whatever, of the I3th of November. It states, | , 

as unless such as have last cleared from = ‘*an Order of Council is in the ga- fe | 

ry Great Britain and her dependencies.” — zette of Luesday last, declaring the > 

ed Mr. Martin has since received advice | whole ot the ports of Trance, Italy " 

to that one of the vessels by which the and Holland, and all under the’ in- i 

eS circular letter went, arrived on the fluence of France, in a state of block- 

ly Ith, or not later than the 13th of ade, and which will be rigorously 

yw December. He tells you that the entorced. | have stated that Mr, | 

an at of the embargo was issued onthe © Munroe’s Secretary arrived at Washing- » | 

ta 22d of December. Besides this, news- tov on the 16th or 17th of December, 

Vor Papers were produced and extracts and upon the 20th, a message comes , “I 

ise tad from them, particularly by Mr. from the President to the Llouses of , 

ith Kinder, to show the various copies Congress upon the subject of this s 

ts, circulated in America ofthe paragraphs strange intelligence. ‘Lhey sit for " 

ad hich appeared in this country, many hours and deliberate with closed 

re- ating the confident expectation of doors——Upon the 22d of December, 

ure those measures in Iengland and de- late at night, it was, and not till then, 

ct. s«ribing pretty accurately what those that the embargo upon American ves. 

ed measures were to be. One of these sels was first issued as a legal mea- 

3, descriptions indeed is so accurate, sure.—Here then we see, sir, that the 

ith that | believe theré has not been, Orders in Council, or something verg 

me fven to this hour, a much more nearly resembling them (so near in- 

oe Correct general outline given to the deed that when we have got the 

Mir. Public of the system in question, Orders themselves, we have had no- 

53 “an this wlach ‘thus appeared in a thing more illustrative given us as a 

mn Newspaper printed at New York, sketch of the spirit of them) were 

Pct, and dated the l5th of December.— accurately known by the President, 

Les, Again, on the 14th of November, and by the Congress of the United 

Mr appears that Mr. Munroe leit this States of America, upon the 18th of 

tile “untry, and he arrived at Philadelphia December, being three days previous 

ig’ Je 14th of December, on which day to the issuing ot the embargo in the 

= etary set out for Washington, American ports, ‘This is the plain 
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nerally entertamed a few weeks 
Care, the Orders came out, and 
communicated their feelings to him 
and to their correspondents according 
to those apprehensions.” 

«Now sir, if this news was so gen- 
nerally and so confidently circulated 
in this country, it is not surprising 
that it should have found its way 
across the Atlantic while the intercourse 


atrived therg previous te the 
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17th. ‘The New York paper to which 
1] have alluded, stated that the ‘ Eng- 
lish government have not issued their 
proclamation declaring France and 
her dependencies in a state of siege, 
and prohibiting all intercourse with 
them, except directly from a British 
port, it not having received the sig- 


_ nature of the king: a private letter 


from a Member of Pariiament men- 


matter of date and fact—lIf it be said 
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that this imeasure of embargo was 
adopted suddenly (a charge which | 
think cannot be attributed to it) 1 
answer that if it was to be done at 
2ll, it behoved to be ettected with 
vigour and promptitude, the very 
inoment the government of that coun- 
iry perceived it was called for by the 
measures which we had adopted. As 
syon as this unexampled attack upon 
their navigation, and encroachment 
upon their privileges was known— 
nay, the instant that this unheard of 
iugression was suspected to be in 
our contemplation, the United States 
were obliged, not to re sentit, indeed,— 
ior it had not yet attacked them— 
but at least to provide against its 
certain etfects, by some measure of 
precaution. ‘Therefore, | say, let it 
not be argued that the suddenness 
of this precautionary measure—a mea- 
sure in its very vature sudden and 
applicabie to an unexpected and 
pressing  emergency-—alfords — any 
ground for believing that the Orders 
in Council were not the occasion of 
1." 

We now come to the statement 
brought forward to demonstrate the 
capabilities of America becoming a 
manufacturing country, aided by Bri- 
tish capital, necessarily detained in 
that country, for want of a mode of 
remittance, by seuding produce to 
the British or European continental 
market. ‘The present restrietions give 
a high premium in favour of American 
mauufactures, and must, if the pre- 
sent system be persisted in aflérd to 
them most decisive support. We par- 
ticularly recommend to our readers a 
close attentién to the accounts of A- 
merican resources here en It may 
tend to remoye many dangerous pre- 
judices. ‘The physical strength of 
America was formerly despised in 
these countries, and yet they triumph- 
ecb by the establishment of their in- 
dependence. A second act of the 
same tragedy or farce, appears tobe 
now in rehearsal, and it depends in 
ereat measure on the! wisdom or fol- 
tv of british statesmen,” how the 
present momentous crisis will termi- 
nate. Whether instructed by former 


errors, they will learn to relax in 
tune, or by a pertinacious acherence 
to ill-eoncerted, and ul digested plans, 


[ May, 
finish the chapter of “All in the 


Wrong.” We sincerely lament the 
unfriendly disposition, and the sym 
toms of hostility so frequently nani 
fested both in conversation, and through 
the medium of the press, in these 
countries, towards the United States, 
aud dread this issue will be produc 
tive of no good to our best interests, 
*« Let us look then to the conse 
quences of this state of things. Your 
capital, to this amount of eight mil- 
lions, must remain im the United 
States; but whether it is to remain 
there idle or not is another consi- 
deration. Wall Congress, forthe sake 
of giving encouragement to trade 
and manuiactures, make some enacts 
ments in the nature of your orders in 
council? Will they, after the man- 
ner of those precious measures, pro- 
hibit manufactures, embargo — their 
towns, and stop the internal commerce 
of the country, by warnings and vi 
sitings > Will they as you would, | 
verily believe, in their place, issue 
some twenty drders to lock up the 
capital, which I have stated England 
has made them a present of, and pre- 
vent its being employed until the m- 
ercourse with Europe is restored? 
No, no—they will not copy you s@ 
close—they will give their trade and 
manufactures every facility—they are 
rather better politicians than the wise 
framers of your decrees—they will 
foster this capital and make it con- 
duce to truly beveficial ends, not by 
such orders in council as yours, but 
by measures really adapted to the 
encouragement of trade, aye, a0 
let me tell you, sir, to the purpose 
of ‘*retorting upon England the evils 
of her own ‘injustice.’ For you will 
see this capital producing new ranches 
of agriculture and of internal trade; 
new banking and other mon! 
schemes; new manufactures, which 
have never before been thought ™ 
for this plain and simple reason, 
cause their capital was never adequate 
to the arduous task, and what litt 
capital they had found other meais 
ot employment in purchasing the pr 
duce and manufactures of our county: 
« The contrary of all this, howev® 
is confidently expected by those great 
statesmen, who framed the orders @ 
council. They pretend that our DM 
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nufactures never can be er met 
| 


that they must be had by all nations ; 
that happen what will they must find 
their way to a market. And truly 
| must say that this would be a 
comfortable doctrine if it were not 
already falsified by much experience : 
not only by the effects of commercial 
blunders in other countries, but by 
the operation of our own navigation 
act, a produce of wiser and better 
times; a measure well deserving the 
title of encourager of trade. ‘Lhe ef- 
fect of this celebrated system upon 
the trade of Holland and other States, 
should admonish you, that it. is pos- 
sible forthe staple industry of a country 
to be taken from it, and to be fore- 
ed into other channels. ‘The carrying 
trade of the world, the money traftic, 
in all its branches, insurance, bank- 
ing, loans, stock, in short, every part 
of the large commerce which the 
Dutch had monopolized for ages, and 
with pretensions as superior to your's, 
a your present claims to a monopoly 
of manufacturing industry are above 
those of aye neighbours ; all this 
staple and exclusive commerce was, 
if not destroyed, at least shaken to 
pieces by an act of the really wise, 
aad effectual promoters of English 
trade, who once sat in this house, 
and England became prematurely 
possessed of what Holland lost. ‘lhe 
staple of Holland was thus suddenly 
forced into the ‘channel of England, 
many years before the transference 
could have been effected in the na- 
tural course of things. Let us then 
leara froin that encouragement which it 
isthe just boast of our own navigation 
‘ystem to have given to our com- 
merce, this lesson of experience, that 
is not impossible to counteract 
nature and shift the seat of arts, by 
the force of political arrangements. I 
might prove this still further by the 
tilects of another boasted part of your 
‘ommercial policy, the wool laws.— 

might illustrate it by referring to 
he whole histories of Spain, Frauce, 
taly, or to former periods of our 
wn history. But, sir, not to go to 
other countries, upon the present oc- 
“sion, it is suflicient for tne to allude 

the evidence which | have brought 


your bar, bearing directly upon the 
Cue of America. : ” 


& 
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‘«The testimony of Mr. Kinder and 
Mr. Pollock will, | think, be esteem- 
ed decisive upon this point. — It bas 
always been supposed that when 
hands are cheap, and money plenty, 
commerce and trade will be encourag- 
ed, and not till then; but let it be 
remembered that America has been 
both increasing in hands with an un- 
exampled rapidity, and accumulating 
money by the beneficial etlects of a 
long interval of peace, which she has 
wisely and happily enjoyed. The 
public institutions, the manufacteries, 
und the plans for the general encou- 
ragement to trade, have in that coun- 
try been for years past visibly upoa 
the increase. ‘Their banks at present 
amount to 73; their insurance com- 
panies to 43; the interest of money 
has fallen from 12 or 20, to 6 and 7 
per cent; capital is so heaped up, 
that it is common to meet thirty men 
possessed of £50,000, on one ex- 
change. Four miles from any town, 
lands were two years ago sold at 500 
dollars by the acre, a much higher 
price than is known in Middlesex itself, 
An emigration has been of late years 
verceived to take place from the 
Northern to the Western part of the 
country, where the land is cheaper. 
Nay, they have even a Considerable 
number of manufactories already es- 
tablished, they have, upon some oc- 
casions, been able to export to other 
countries, and have so evidently be- 
gun their own market, that some of 
the witnesses at your bar, found them- 
selves cut out of it by the competi- 
tion of home-made goods. ‘lhe re- 
sult of the whole is, that we have 
given up a part of our capital for 
the purpose of enabling the Amert- 
cans te establish trades and manufac- 
tures of their own, and that if we 
continue to force it into this employ - 
ment, by out foolish measures, we 
shall soon find ourselves generally and 
permanently forestalled in the Ameri- 
can market by their home-made goods. 

‘1 am far from saying, sir, that 
these unquestionable facts ought to 
alarm this country, if meusures be 
taken really capable of fostering our 
own trade, or at lea-t leaving our 
industry to itself, and letting that 
of others alone, instead of those 
schemes, whose only tendency is to 
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upon all those points which I have 
feebly attempted to examine on the 
present occasion. It was put to him 
again and again.—** Do you think it 
possibie that the Americans cah enter 
into a non-importation act? Is it 

sible for them to change their 
Fabits altogether and at once, from 
political metives?”—The answers of 
that great_ man were equally con- 
sistent and decisive, and ifthe house 
will permit me I shall take the 
liberty of reading them, as they are 
in fact good evidence upon the ques- 
tion now before you, the whole being 
entered on your journals.—And 1 
call upon you to hear them with the 
attention due, not merely to the 
authority of hiin who spoke them, 
but toa prophecy despised, and. alas 
too fatally fulfilled. herefore it is 
that I presume to repeat what was 
then told you, and to caution you 
against giving the cause of the pe- 
titioners now at your bar the same 
unhappy reception. 

“One of the questions put to Dr. 
Franklin was this, ‘Is it the interest 
of the Americans to take those goods?” 
(meaning the produce and manufac- 
tures of this country.) He answered, 
“The goods they take from Britain 
are either necessaries, mere conveni- 
ences, or superfluities. ‘The first, as 
cloth, &c. with alittle industry, they 
can make at home; the second they 
can do without till they are able to pro- 
vide them among themselves; and the 
last, which are much the greatest part, 
they will strike off immediately. ‘I hey 
are mere articles of fashion purchased 
aud consumed, because the fashion 
ia arespected country, but will now 
be detested and rejected. ‘The peo- 
ple have already struck off, by general 
agreement, the use of all goods tashion- 
able in mournings, and many thousand 
Pounds worth are sent back as unsale- 
able”—Again, Is it their interest to 
inake cloth at home?’ “1 think,” said 
Ur. Franklin, ‘they may at present get 
cheaper from Britain, ‘I mean of the 
‘ame fineness and neatness of work- 
Manship, but when one considers other 
“reumstances, the restraints on their 
rade, and the difficulties of making 
femitiances, it is their interest to make 
very thing.”"—In anotuer part Dr. 
fanklin was asked, “* What are the 

SEITAST MAG, NO. xX, 


body of the people in the. colonies?’ 
A. * they are tarmers, husbandmen, 
or planters.”—2. ‘Would they suiler 
the produce of their land to rot?” 4. 
‘‘No: but they would not raise so 
much. ‘| hey woulda manutacture more 
and plough less."— 

“ And so it is that these peiiijoners 
say the Americans will now do. ‘They 
know that the Americans are chiefly 
occupied in pursuits of husbandry, be- 
cause they are furnished by America 
with the produce which they manutfac- 
ture for that country, for this country, 
and forall the world: they know that if 
you continue to stop the trade of the 
Americans with. the Continent, and 
consequently with ourselves, sv as to 
throw the produce back upon the hands 
of the growers, it will not, rot any 
more than it would have done ia Dr. 
Franklin’s day; they tell, you. the 
Americans will keep their cotton if you 
prevent them from exporting it, aud 
will work it up; they—these petition- 
ers presuine to repeat the lauguage of 
that illustrious man, and tell you the 
Americans will manutacture more and 
plough less.—Jbe concluding senien- 
ces of this memorable testimony are all 
that I shall now trouble the house with. 

Q. «What used to be the pride of 
the Americans ?” 

A. “Yo indulge in the fashions and 
manufactures of Great britain.” 

2. «What is now their pride?” 

A. “lo wear. their old clothes again 
till they can make new ones.” 

«Sir, it is the fate of men, that they 
are more prone to take lessons from 
their own experience than from pre- 
cept, or even from the example of 
others, but 1 will venture to say that 
it is the experience of this country, to 
which | am now appealing—an expe- 
rience too recent to be forgotten, too 
momentous—alas, that we should dare 
tu neglect such lessons! ‘This it is that 
has so powerfully backed the authorily 
of the great name which | have quoted 
to you; and thus supported, | devoutly 
Wish it may make you more cautious 
how you reject these petitioners than 
your predecessors were, wioln the 
saine walls, when that gloomy predic- 
tion was first offered at your bar, and 
was by them, | tell you, despised be- 
cause of its gloominess.” 

We conclude our eatracts from. this 
Bud 
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stunt our commerce and make Ame- 
ricun manufactures emulate our own, 
I only prove that it is in vain to 
talk of this competition as a_ thing 
unpossible.—I tell you that it is 
blind to say there is no such danger.— 
It is foolish to say that the poverty and 
cheap land of America will prevent 
all rivalship from growing up, do 
what we will to force it.—Il tell you 
it is an idle security to suppose that 
our preference in the American mar- 
ket is of so steady a nature, and 
will be of such lasting duration, that 
no force or change of circumstances 
can wrest it from us. By the testi- 
mony of those who have visited that 
part of the world, and but yesterday 
seen the most interesting spectacle of 
a growing nation, that the eyes of 
man can behold, it appears that its 
manu/actories are rising, and its ca- 
pital accumulating. In addition to this 
it appears by the evidence now upon 
your table, that you have forced no 
less than eight millions of your ca- 
pital into the same channel, in order, 
as it were, to secure—to perpetuate 
the rivalry of America, and while 
you exclude her from all intercourse 
with Europe, to render her more 
and more independent of yourselves, 
it is surely net unreasonable to sup- 
pose that under such circumstances 
she will turn the part of your capital 
which you have lent her, nay com- 
pelled her to keep iu ber hands, into 
channels which may subvert our traflic 
both with her and the rest of the world, 

‘‘Again, | beseech you, sir, to 
recollect that I do not say America 
will do all this naturally; if left to 
herself she may for years and years 
contine herself to agricultural pursuits ; 
but | have shown you her capacities 
for other employments; I have pro- 
ved that she is even on the brink 
of manufacturing in a good measure 
for herself; I say she will do so to 
any extent if you drive her to it; 
and | here again warn you how you 
rashly do that against your own com- 
merce, which no power on earth but 


yours can ever etfect—Nor let any 
one think that the rivalship., which I 
ain anticipating, would terminate with 
the emergency that gave tise to it, 
Even after that peace should be re- 
stored, which some persons fondly 


[May, 


dream of as a possible event, it isin . 


vain that you will look for the re. 
establisnment of those peaceful and 
prosperous employments which former 
treaties have brought back to the 
country. The whole Continent may 
be subdued by the arms of your 
allies, and its commerce destroyed 
by your fleets; you may cease to 
have a rival in power, or in wealth 
from one extremity to the other of 
Kurope.—After dictating a peace to 
the world, you will seek in vain for 
the restoration of the trade which 
‘our vigour shall have suspended; 
It is destroyed if it is suspended, 
You will find raised up by your 
jealousy and violence, a sakts your 
prosperity, on the other side of the 
Atlantic—a great nation, filled full of 
capital by your measures, and forced 
by them to be the first manufac- 
turers in the world. You will then 
no doubt be immediately repaid those 
eight millions sterling which the Ame- 
ricans now owe you, for it is a 
common and a just remark, that suc 
cessful traffic produces honest deal- 
ings. But what will be the con 
sequence of having allowed that cap- 
ital to accumulate, at compound in- 
terest, by its employment in such 
channels Let us think of this, sir, 
and look to all these things when we 
are confiding in our own oe and 
blindly hoping that in wilfully cut- 
ting ourselves out of every one line 
of industry, which has made us 4 
rich and "powerful nation, we shall 
still, God knows how, preserve our 
influence and wealth! 

‘Sir, it is not now for the first 
time that this topic has been broached 
in the House of Commons. — 
very same argument was once before 

ut to you upon a memorable occasion. 
n the spot where I unworthily have 
now the honour to stand betore you, 
there stood some forty years 2% 
one of the greatest men that this of 
any other country haseverp \ 
When the occiesel a hier 
appeared in this place, by the ee 
of the house, rl x the discussions 
relating to the repeal of the samp 
act, a variety of questions were 
to him, touching the’ state of man 
factures in the colonies of Englané. 
He was carefully asked his opaue® 
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yoke of France.~—This topic of consola- 
jion, sir, | havealso tried with my clients. 
But I have been again met with their 
plaguy account books and dry details of 
fit and loss. ‘hey tell me bluntly 
enough, “ All these tine fancies are noth- 
ing to us if they do not give us back our 
American murket, which has by the 
grand measures of government been 
taken away. We ask back our traflic, 
—our buying and selling, our liveli, 
hood, We are plain men—merchants, 
manufacturers, and workinen—and we 
care not if one half of Lurope never 
heard of the British Navy, nor knew 
there was such a thing as a ship—nay, 
nor knew there was such a country as 
England—provided that half were cop- 
suming our produce and wearing. our 
manufactures. Let the British Navy 
and name be as unknown in the heart 
of Poland as it is in the desarts of 
Kamschgtka—but, for pity’s sake, 
give us back that trade, the sole 
means of our subsistence—the sole ob- 
ject of our desires—the only thing our 
literal imaginations ever dream abaut.” 
Sir, 1 greatly fear, that dull as it 
may be, you must give these men 
some other answer to their complaints 
than the lively and elegant ones which 
[have been alluding to. I strongly 
suspect you must, in order to sae 
tisfy the people, make out some case 
for the new measures which shali be 
adapted to the grovelling capacities of 
the nine hundred and ninety-nive plain 
matter of fact men who inhabit the 
country, whatever flighty things you 
may hear from the thousandth wit.—- 
For poneaply our customers on the 
continent haye fallen under the do- 
minion of a matter of fact man, who 
works with stubbora twols, and won’t 
sutier his vassals to rebe}| for the sake 
of a point. Afe does not rule them by 
the love of sugar and coffee, aud in- 
deed cares little whether the interest- 
ing peasants ever see such thingsor no. 
He does not leave them to form ideas 
fa French soldier, by raising the 
prices of goods, ‘* in places where a 
oldier was neyer seen.”—He chains 
then with chains, and drives them on 
with bayonets—and sends half a mil- 
lion of strong men to execute his ors 
er—~and having done so, he troubles 
himself but little what his vassals say 
out colonial proguce—or what grders 


you issue from your council, even if 
you should make them as intelligible 
as his own,” 

We trust that some of our readers 
will not be displeased with the length 
of these quotations. The subject is 
important, and we fear many treat it 
too lightly. As in similar cases, some 
may suppose that America is of ng 
further importance, than to be made 
subservient to our selfish interests. ihe 
haughtiness aud seltishness of Br.tain is 

fayourite théme on the continent of 
“urope, and turns the tide of popus 
larity against us. Let us be wise in 
time, America may be conciliated, 
but cannot tor any great length of time 
be bullied by us. In oyr humble ca- 
pacities we wished to contribute our 
efforts to change the current ot public 
Opinion in, favour of justice and sound 
policy. Popular feeling, properly di- 
rected and temperately urgeu,, cannot 
tail to have some influence on the con- 
duct of Governinent. In the beginning 
of the war with America, which ende 
in the independence of that counfry, 
the popular cry was i favour of cg- 
ercion, and popular opinion differ - 
ently directed, produced thé peace 
of 1783. We liave raised our. voice 
against recurring again to coercive mea- 
sures, Whether matters are already 
accommodated with America, or are 
in a trajn of being so speedily, it is.dit- 
ficult to ascertain; hut even shoulda 
temporary accommodation take piace, 
unless we cherish a spirit of peace 
towards them, no long time will elapse 
before mutual irritations may again 
arise. We trust, therefore, that our 
labour will got be lost, in thus having 
devoted so many of our pages to the 
attempt to promote a spirit of peace, 
aud reconciliation. 

== 
The Cottagers of Glenburnie, a Tale 
for the Farmer's Inglenook, By E-° 


lizabeth Hamilton, 8v0, 1 vol, p.py. 


408. Edinburgh, Ballantyne & Co, 


1808. 
QO review a book which has al- 


ready passed throygh three large © 


editions with universal approbation, 
may appear supertiuays, yet several 
reasons induce us to undertake the 
task. Though the book in quesion 
be written purposely for the improye- 
inet of the Scotch peasantry, yet It, 
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interesting work bv quoting the cogent 
reasoning and orcibie ridicule adduc- 
ed agaiust the flowery oratory of out 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, an ora- 
tory which he has since used in his 
diplomatic correspondence with the 
agents of t'e American goveroment, 
which instead of convincing or conci- 
liating, has tended only to irritate, 
and we fear, to widen the breach. ‘i he 
flippant style of ‘a political Anti Jaco- 
bin Reviewer, is ill adapted to the grave 
and sober discussion between states, on 
great and mome tous concerns. 

‘In answer to all our arguments, 
and in order to quiet the fears that are 
manifestiy spreading over the country, 
we are told that the operation of the 
Orders in Council will put an end to 
the unnatural state of things which the 
enemy has established upon the Con- 
tinent, and will force open the chan- 
nels of trade now stopped up by 
him. If any thing in the possible 
consequences of these measures could 
give yeur petitioners a shadow of ex- 
pectation that the ports of the Continent 
would be opened, and that the direct 
trade with it would again be establish- 
ed, most unquestionably, as they 
would have been the last to trouble 
vou, had any such hopes retained to 
them, so they would even now leave 
your bar contented and cheerful, if 
you could, by any proof or arguinent, 
give a colout of truth to such pleasing 
prospects. But when they look to the 
history of the conquest of Europe, and 
to its present state, or view what is 
indeed, the same thing, the events of 
the French revolution, they can indulge 
in no such views.—After resisting so 
many violent shocks from without, 
and so many convulsions within—after 
passing through every sort of revolve 
tion—all the varietres of situation— 
uniform in nothing except the constant 
increase of calamity, public and do- 
mestic—after having suifered all this 
without attempting a complaint, or 
even breathing a murmur against the 
tvrant of the hour—when faction was 
rig in the West, and the enemy 
not always beaten in the East—after 
such scenes as these, and such ivcite- 
ments to rebellion utterly failed to 
create, during eighteen years of re- 
volution, a whisper that could be heard 
rom the people—-{ say, after all this, 


you desire us to expect that the scarcity 
of sugar, or a rise in the price of 
tobacco, or the difficulty of procuring 
cotton, should throw ali France into 3 
flame—bring out the seeds of lurking 
rebe!lion—draw forth the population 
of our enemies in array against their 
ruler—make them with one loud voice 
demand the revocation of the Berlin 
decree—and force the governor of 
France himself to sue for peace. —That 
such mighty things should arise from 
such little causes | am far from pro 
nouncing to be impossible; but F la- 
ment that | have been quite unable 
to make my clients agree with me, or, 
by any such efforts, to comfoft them 
under the ruin of their affairs, which 
they never cease proving to me by the 
dry details of their legers and day- 
books, as often as | unfold to them the 
pleasing views to which I have been 
alluding; nor indeed can I find any one 
to back me in urging such consolation te 
them. 

‘« The petitioners have further been 
told by some persons of airy fancy and 
loud talk, that by this great act of self- 
denial, (a magnanimity considerably 
cheaper to those who preach it up, than 
to the poor petitioners who are desired 
to practice it) we shall assuredly make 
known in the most remote corners of 
the earth (even in places where the 
form of a ship has never yet been 
seen*) the power and the glories of 
the British Navy. It seems, that in 
proportion as sugars become higher ia 
price, or as the people on the continent 
find their coffee becoming rougher, the 

lant form of a vessel shall begin to 
dawn on their untutored minds. Grow- 
ingby degrees more distinct, what ideas 
must it raise, as the sweets vanish! 
When at last the coffee too disappears 
and the peasant wholly changes his 
breakfast of foreign luxuries into one 
of milk or wine, then indeed will be 
descry our whole fleets and navies, 
tremble at the name of England 
thus shall the enslaved people of 


continent speedily revolt agamst 
= 





* This is supposed to allude to the elo 
quent speech of Mr. Secretary Canvingr 
in whieb he recommended the orders @ 
council as a great and promising exper 
ment; and predicted that this curious 
effect would result from them. 
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matiy points it will be found appli- 
cable to ourselves, and if it be again 
brought forward before the public 
eve for this purpose, and held up in 
this particular point of yiew, as % 
means of m' oducing a system of do- 
mestic ecocomy among the lower 
classes in ti.is country, the investiga- 
tion of its merts, though but a repe- 
tition of the praises it has already 
so deservedly obtajned, will not be 
without its use. Jt may be said that 
the manner. of the peasantry here, 
bear po comparison with the high 
drawn picture now betore us; and 
indeed, were a stranger whose mind 
had been prepossessed with stories of 
Irish fit; ad Irs. laztoess to travel 
into tuts couutry, for the purpose 
of veriiying tor wrath of the charac 
ter, it he wee ‘ortunate enough to 
enter the country at this extremity, 
sail up Carrickfergus bay, land in 
Belfast, and pursue the usual route 
of travellers through Lisburn, he 
would at once decide that the na- 
tou had beep foully misrepresented, 
and wonder at the strange ‘prejudice 
of foreigners, and the still stranger 
perversity of so many writers of this 
evuntry who had dwelt on the un- 
plesins theme. But on proceeding 


urther, it must be confessed that he’ 


would find too much reason to re- 
tract his over hasty opinion, he would 
see in many instances that the scenes 
of Glenbutnie were but too faithfully 
represented jn many parts of this 
kingdom. Let us not be accused of 
want of patriotism in making such 
an avowal. ‘To see our own faults, 
and to endeavour to amend them, is 
real patriotism. Jinprovement is a 
nation’s blessing; a blessing which 
can never be duly appreciated until 
we are con-cious of our own wats, 
And for this reason the writer appears 
to me much more deserving of his 
country’s thanks, who with the can- 
dour and courage of a true friend, 
points out its defects in hopes of 
applying a remedy, than ‘he who 
by fanciful high drawn pictures, flat- 
ters it into a false sentiment of -i- 
deal superiority ; or by incorrect re- 
presentations of its ancient state, leads 
us to sigh after a return of those 
days of splendour, and to prefer a re- 
Ripre into former barberism to ao 


exertion at increased improvement, 
This leads us to confess that another 
reason for undertaking the present 
review was that after having expres. 
ed ourselves with such severe though 
necessary reprehension on a writer of 
our own country, we are glac to 
seize an excyse for holding up ano. 
ther countrywoman in the light she 
deserves as one who has really rais- 
ed the character of her country by 


her writings. ‘! bus showing that though _ 


we “blame when we must,” we “ 
prove whene’er we can.” — In our 
reviewing depart. ent we have cen 
accused of severity and injustice ; of 
the former we have only to regret 
that so many oceasions have been 
given ys tor exercising that unlovely 
duty ; of the latter, we refer our pa 
pers to the candid and unprejudiced, 
coutident’ that they will be found con- 
formable with the principie on which 
the review has been commenced, and 
on which we are determined to proceed, 
to give merit its due, and place it m the 
most favourable light, but when igno- 
rance or folly begins to babbie, boid- 
ly to employ the scourge, and lash 
it into seuse or silence. 

This novel, if it should be classed 
in a species ‘of writings which it re 
sembles only in being founded on 
fiction, exhibits the simple story of 
a virtuous woman, who, profiting by 
the benetits of a religious education, 
has risen from the lowest rank of 
society to a situation of independence 
and comparative ‘affluence, aud e- 
deavours to make the best and most 
acceptable return to the being trom 
whom she received these blessings, 
by making herself as useful to her 
fellow-creatures as her means will ad- 
init. She is represented as retiring 
to spend the evening of ber life @ 
a retired village-in Scotland, not ™@ 
indolence or self-occupation, but i 
the active exertions of her abilities 
in benefiting those around her; m4 
in teaching, and leaving them to prae 
tice; but in enforcing by examp 
as she instils by her-words those Vir 
tes which are’ valuable in all ranks, 
but essentially necessary to the poof, 
that is, to the great mass of mankind. 
~The principal vice against which the 
censure of our author is directed, 5 
iudolence, which she cleariy prove 
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by a well conducted inference, from 
circumstances ingeniously and simply 
wrought together, to be the parent 
of many others much greater. She 
begins by a general outiine of the 
village, but, as Sterne observes, finding 
herself lost and bewildered ia the 
multitude of objects, she selects a 
single groupe, and fixing the reader’s 
attention On a single iaaly, in their 
aitless tale, cleariy proves the induc- 
tion just now’ stated. 

‘The viilage ot Glenburnie is thus 
described. 

“At lengia the villagé appeared in 
view. It consisted ci about tweety 
or thirty thatched cottages,- which, 
but for their chimneys, and the smoke 
that issued from them, might have 
passed for so many stables or hogs- 
ties, so little hack they to distinguish 
then as.the abodes of man. ‘That 
one horse, at least, was the inhabitant 
of every dwelling, there was no room 
to doubt, as every door could not 
omy boast its dunghill, but had a 
small cart stuck up on end directly 
before it; which cart, though often 
broken, and always dirty, seemed 
ostentatiously displayed as a proof 
of wealth. 

“in the middle of the village stood 
the kirk, an humble edifice; which 
meek y raised its head but a few 
egrees above the neighbouring houses. 
it was, however, giaced by an ofna- 
ment of peculiar beauty. Two fine 
old ash trees, which grew at the 
tast end, spread their protecting arms 
over ts lowly roof; ana served all tne 
wes of a steeple and a belfry ; for on 
one of the lu test of these brancacs was 
the be!! suspended, which, on each re- 
turning Sabbath, 

“Rang the blest summons to the house 
‘of God.” 

“On the other side of the church-yard 
ood ine Manse, distinguished from 
the other houses in the village, by a 
Wh- i.ow Ou each side of the door, 
aid girret windows above; which 
shows that two floors were, or might be 
Woabited ; for in truth the house had 
‘uch a sombre air, that Mrs. Mason, in 
Passing, Couciuded it to be veserted,” 

Che farmer’s house and garden is 

‘a picturesquely a 

‘It must be contessed, that the as- 
Pect of the dy elling, where she was to 


fixherresidence, was by no means invit- 
ing. ‘Lhe wails were substantial, built, 
like the houses in the village, of stone 
and lime; but they were blackened 
by the mud which the cart-wheels had 
spattered trom the ruts in wiater; and 
on one side of the door, completely 
covered trom view by the contents of 
a great cunghill, On the other, and 
directly under the window, was 4 
squashy pool, formed by the dirty 
water thrown from the house, and in 
it about twenty young ducks were at 
this time dabbling. 

« At the threshold of the door, 
room had been left for a paving-stone, 
but it bad never been laid; and con- 
sequentlythe place became too low, to 
the great advantage of the younger 
duckiings, who always found in ita 
plentiful supply of water, in which 
they could swim without danger. Hap- 
pily Mr. Stewart was provided with 
boots, so that he could take a firm 
= in it, while he lifted Mrs. Mason, 
and set her down in safety within the 
threshold, But there an unforeseen 
danger awaited. her, for the great whey 
pot nad stood since morning, when the 
cheese had been made; and was at 
the present inoment filed with chick- 
ens, who were vusily picking at the 
bits of curd which had hardened on 
the sides, and cruelly mocked their 
wishes. Over this Mr. Stewart ind 
Mrs. Mason unfortunately stumbled. 
‘Lhe pot was overturned, aid the chick- 
ens cackling with hideous din, flew 
about in all directions, some over their 
heads, and others making their way 
by the pallin (or inner door) into the 
house. 

« ‘The accident was attended with 
no farther bad consequences than 3 
littie burt upon the shins: and all 
our porty were now assembled in the 
kitchen; but though they found. the 
doors of the house open, they saw no 
appearance of any inhabitants. 

«« By the help of Miss Mary’s arin, 
Mrs. Mason got cut into the open air, 
al glad'y assented to ber friend’s 
proposal of taking a view of the gatr 
den, which lay at the back of the 
house. On going to the wicket by 
which it ent. red, they found it broken, 
so that they were obliged to wa't until 
the stake which propped it was re- 
moved: nor was this the only d-ihculty 
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they had to encounter; the path, which 
was very narrow, was damp, by sip- 
pings from the dirty pool; and on each 
side of it, the ground immediately 
rose, and the docks and nettles which 
covered it, consequently grew so high, 
that they had no alternative but to walk 
sideways, or to separate. 

« Ye'll see a bouny garden if ye 
gang on,” said Mrs. Macularty; “ my 
son’s unco proud o’t.” 

‘* | wonder your son cana let these 
weeds grow here so rank,” said Miss 
Mary; ‘ [| think, if he is proud of 
the garden, he should take some 
pains to make the eutrance to it 
passable ?” 

© O, it does weel eneugh for us,” 
returned the contented mother. ‘* But 
saw ye ever sic fine southern wood ? 
or sic a bed o’ thyme? we have twa 
rose bushes down yonder too, but we 
canna get at them for the nettles. M 
son gets to them by speeling the wa’, 
but he would do any thing for flowers. 
His father’s often augry at the time 
he spends on them.” 

‘* Your husband then has not much 
taste for the garden, | suppose,” sata 
Mrs. Mason; ‘ and indeed so it ap- 
pears, for here is ground enough to 
supply a large family with :psit and 
vegetables all the year round; but I 
see scarcely upy thing byt cabbages and 
weeds,” | 

*« Na, na, we have some leeks too,” 
said Mrs, Mac Clarty, ‘* and green kail 
in winter in plenty. We dinna pretend 
to kickshaws, green kail’s gude eneygh 
for us,” 

“But,” sgid Miss Mary, “ any one 
may pretend to what they can produce 
by their own labour. Were your chil- 
dren to dress and weed this garden, 
there might be a pretty walk; there, 
you might have a plot of green pease, 
there, another of beans, ang under your 
Window yeu might have a nice border 
of flowers to regale you with their 
sweet sinell. They might do this too 
at very little trouble.” 

« Ay, but they canna be fashed,” 
said Mrs.Mac Clarty; ‘‘and it does just 
weel eneugh.” | “a 

‘The inhabitants are such as me 
be expected in such a dweiling, the 
parents not devoid either of sense or 
sudustry, but incapable through indo- 
lence of giving these qualities their 


proper direction. The children idle 
sullen, and self-willed. Mrs. Mason. 
after many vain endeavours to over. 
come their obstinacy, is at 
forced to quit the family, and removes 
to a neighbouring cottage, which 
though poor, contains in it the 

of improvement. Here she 

to execute a plan that had suggest. 
ed itself to her on her first arrival, 
of increasing the happiness of the 
whole village, by reforming their 
habits. Seconded by the village pas- 
tor and her hosts, she proceeds with 
success because she acts with system 
and moderation. ‘The old fashioned 
prejudices are at length eradicated, and 
we are presented towards the con. 
clusion with the following pleasin 
prospect of the village in its state 
1npiovement. 

“« This striking indication of a change 
of sentiment in the most sturdy stickler 
for the gude auld gaits, forevoded the 
iunprovements that \: ere speedily to take 

lace in the village of Glenbumie, 
[hese had their origin in the spint 
of emulation excited among the elder 
school-boys, for the external appear- 
ance of their respective homes. The 
girls exerted themselves with no les 
activity, to effect a reformation within 
doors ; and so successful were they in 
their respective operations, that by the 
time the Earl of Longlands came te 
take possession of Hill Castle, when 
he, accompanied by his two sisters, 
came to visit Mrs. Mason at Glen 
burnie, the village presented such a 
picture of neatness and comfort, as ¢x- 
celled all that in the course of theif 
travels they had seen. ‘The carts which 
used formerly to be stuck up on en 
before every door, were now placed in 
wattled sheds attached to the gable end 
at the dwelling, and which were rem 
dered ornamental from their ve. bright 
of honey-suckle or ivy. ‘The ; 
and clear glass of the windows, W® 
seen to aivitigs peeping th 
the foliage of the rase trees, a! 
flowering shrubs that were trimly 
against the walls. The gardens oa 
other side were kept with equal cate 
‘There the pean reer There 
the goodly rows of bee-hives 
the eS dditional nourishment afforded 
their inhabitants, and showed that 
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fowers were of other use besides re- 
galing the sight or smell. 

« Mrs. Mason, at the request of her 
noble benetactress, Conducted them into 
several of the cottages, where, merely 
from the attention paid to neatness, ail 
had the air of cheerfulness and content- 
ment. She was no less pleased than 
were the cottagers at the expressions of 
approbation which were liberally be- 
sowed by her admiring friends ; who 
particularly noticed the dress of the 
young women, which, equally removed 
from the slovenliness in which so many 
indulge on the working cays, as from 
the absurd and preposterous attempt 
at fashion, which is on Sundays so 
generally assuined, was remarkable for 
neatness and simplicity. Great as was 
Mrs. Mason’s attachment to the family 
of Longlands, she would not consent 
to relinquish her employment, and go 
to reside at Castle hill, as they proposed 
she should immediately do. She con- 
tinued for some years to give her as- 
sistance to Morrison in conducting the 
school, which was now increased by 
scholars from all parts of the country ; 
and was ainply repaid for her kinduess 
by the undeviating gratitude of the 
the worthy couple, from whom she 
experienced a constant increase of 
friendship and affection. 


“ The happy effects of their joint 
(forts in improving the hearts and 
_— of the youth of both sexes, 
and in confirming them in habits of 
industry and virtue, were so fully dis- 
played, as to afford the greatest sa- 
tlsfaction to their instructors. ‘To have 
been educated at the school of Glen- 
burnie was considered as an ample re- 
commendation to a servant, and ime 
plied a security fortruth, diligence, and 
honesty. And for tunate was the lad 
pronounced, whose bride could voast 
of Mrs. Mason’s favour and appro- 

ton; for never did these fail to be 

ved by a conduct, that insured 
happiness and prosperity.” 

Should any one wish to know how 

Ss extraordinaty reform was accom- 

i, we refer him to the book itself, 
“onscious that the extracts we could 
make would convey but a faint idea of 

‘merits, and deprive the inquirer of 
‘small degree of rational pleasure. 
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But it is not by instilling habits of 
Cleanliness and industry in the lower 
orders, that this book may be useful. 
it shows that any person, however 
humble his original station, may rise 
to respectability and independence, by 
the practice of those virtues, the exer- 
cise of which is within every body’s 
reach. Mrs. Mason, contrary to the 
established rule in all novels, is no 
where described as possessing any ex- 
traordinary qualifications. We are not 
told of her age, hersize, looks, colour of 
her hair, or any circuunstance to excite 
our interest. If we may guess from 
the etlects excited on her first appear- 
ance, they appear to be rather unfa- 
vourable ; yet there are tew who when 
they have closed this little memoir, do 
not wish to be better acquainted with 
her. We wish she had see a trip to 
Ireland: here she would have found 
much to improve, and much inclina- 
tion for improvement. Perhaps her 
native country may yet be the subject 
of this amiable author's speculations. 
‘Lill that time we would intimate to her 
the idea of rendering the present per- 
formance more generally known in the 
classes where alone it can be useful, by 
reducing it to the capacity of their 
purses. It would be unjust to propose 
diminish the © well- 
merited profits of this work;. but 
when the public curiosity is fully gra- 
tified by it in its present shape, we 
would strongly recommend the publi- 
cation of a cheap edition for this special 
purpose. ‘lhe rich frequently wish 
to better the condition of the lower 
classes, but they seldom undertake 
the affair the right way. ‘They either 
stop short too soon, or go too far; and 
their advances are too often met with 
suspicious caution. We do not pre- 
tend to investigate the causes of this at 
present; but shall conclude with the 
observation, founded on long experi. 
ence, that as vice bas always a pro- 
gre-sive increase downwards, from the 
rich to the poor, so every iinprovement 
in the morals of the people has taken 
the contrary direction, originating with 
the poorer, and gradually extending 
upwards, until it cought the higher 
classes, and forced them by an 
irresistible impulse to yield to the ey 
neral current. ‘ 
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[* the present state of the world, 
the person who undertakes the 
wew ot the politics of States and 
Pires, has a task to perform re- 
puguant to every generous and bumane 
leeling. _When he considers mankind, 
we sublime euds for which they were 
ed, the capabilities of their nature, 
aod all the good placed so obviously 
: their view, and within their grasp, 
4 0 appear soliciting their enjoyment 
“ithe shudders to behold them 
fens uly spuruing the bounties of 
. Yea, turning its best gilts into 
“pons of deviance, and fiercer than 
MELFAST MAG. No. x, 


the brindled tiger—seeming only an- 
xious to embrue their hands in the 
blood of each other. We leave the 
disorders of private society to the 
legislator and the moralist, while the 
contentions of nations and the public 
conduct of statesmen pass under our 
review; unhappily these latter burst 
with impunity the bonds of morality 
and iegislation, while no powerful 
executive is found to visit their 
breach upon the guilty. 

‘The clouds which appeared to 
lower during our last month's notice 
have now burst, and the shock has 
(ce 
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been extensively felt. 
test nations on the .Continent of 
‘urope have commenced their final 
struggle, and mankind are agitated 
with hopes and fears commensurate 
to the importance which they attach 
to the termination of the contest. 
Spain, Portugal, Sweden, are nearly 
lost sight of ; their affairs are of smaller 
interest, and must take their direction 
according to the superior movement. 
‘The immediate causes of the present 
war betwixt France and Austria seem 
involved in very convenient obscurity. 
The advocates 6n either side have 
the advantage~ of ‘appropriating to 
themselves all the justice, sid to 
their adversary all the turpitude and 
offence that can aggravate the most 
wanton aggression. The Austrian 
government 1s accused of ingratitude, 
of violating the oath of friendship made 
by the Emperor Francis to Bonaparte, 
when the latter crowned with victory 
held the destiny of Francis in his 
hands, and his breath could turn the 
balance in which empire and an- 
nihilation were suspended ; of bein 
partial to England and English gold, 
of secretly abetting the Spanish cause 
while publickly professing friendship 
to France, and of anxiously awaiting 
any embarrassment of the latter in 
order to renew hostility with more 
than former etfect. On the otherhand, 
the ministers of Francis exclaim 
loudly against the tyranny of Bona- 
parte to the powers of the Continent, 
especially the Germanic States, and 
that troublesome jealousy which will 
not permit au increase of their army 
without demanding explanation. In 
this apparent uncertainty, prudence 
might require silence; but as im- 
partial spectators, as lovers of our 
country, we cannot help deploring 
a renewal of the 
so often proved fatal to the allies of 
England, and injurious to her canse, 
an fortunate only for that man and 
count we have spent so much 
blood and treasure in vainly en- 
deavouring to humble. The declarations 
of Austria, ard the assertions of our 
own’ ministry, cannot weaken our 
opinio, that the two govern 
ments had come to a perfect under- 
standing, before the former ventured 
to give Bonaparte cause of distrust 
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system which has: 


(May, 


The two by the distribution and_ increase of 


herarmy. ‘lhe circumstance of Austria 
drawing bills to a large amount on the 
“nglish treasury, Mr. Percival savs 
indeed without advice, to enabie her 
to commence the campaign, is only 
a corroboration of this opmion; apd 
the easy confidence with which i 
was introduced in the House of Com. 
mons, shows that ministers were not 
taken unawares, but rather disappoint. 
ed that she had not made a larger 
demand, and thereby given promise 
of a longer contest. The hostility of 
Austria seems to have been ] 
meditated; but as in the case of 
Prussia, the indecision of weakness 
and fear lost the favourable moment, 
and now the rashness of despair from 
the same cause, urges her to certain 
destruction. We need not conceal 
that we think the probabilities are 
all against her; and that should she 
be eventually saved, it must be by 
Causes at present as unforeseen and 
unexpected, as was little more than 
a year ago, that evanescent flash of 
putriotism which appeared in Spain 
to console the friends of freedom— 
ard then left them confounded by its 
meteoric existence. 

‘Lhe first hostilities began on the 
part of Austria, about the 10th or 
iith of April, by their troops: pas- 
sing the Inn and compelling the 
Bavarians to fall back; at the same 
time a proclamation was issued by 
the Arch-Duke Charles, announcing 
the step he had taken, his deter. 
mination to treat as enemie: all who 
should attempt: to oppose him, and 
inviting the Kin of Bavaria te place 
himself under the protection of the 
Austrian army. His Majesty of Bu 
varia not liking this mode of it 
vitation, left his capital for Augs 
burgh where the French were ® 
considerable force ; the Austrians 3000 
after entered Munich, and 
themselves of nearly all Bavaria, 
almost without opposition. On the 
19th April we may say the 


‘ paign really: commenced at 


near Au 


hotien and ‘Tann, 
Oudinot and the 


where General 


Dukes of Auerstadt (Davoust) and 
Dantzic (Lefebvre) attacked — amd 
defeated the Austrians, and took 1 
or 12 hundred prisoners. At Abent 
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verg on the 20th, Bonaparte at the 
head of the Bavarian troops, under 
General Wrede, and those of Wer- 
temberg, commanded by General 
Vandamme, attacked the Arch-Duke 
Lewis, and General Hiller, whose 
corps was 60,000 strong, beat it and 
took 18,000 prisoners with a number 
of standards andcannon. ‘The Prince 
Royal of Bavaria was in this battle, 
as were also the Dukes of Dantzic, and 
Montebello, (Lefebvre and Lasnes,) 
The next day, the 2ist. the lrench 
advanced against Landshut, before 
which city the Austrians were again 
defeated with the loss of 9,000 men, 
30 pieces of cannon and a number 
of caissons and baggage waggons. 
During these transactions the Arch- 
Duke Cha:les hadcome from Bohemia 
towards Ratisbon, which place he 
obliged to surrender and took 1,000 
isoners; he then proceeded into 
su with the view of putting a 
stop to the rapid i of the 
French, and was at Echmuhl on the 
2d, with 110,000 men; on the 
evening of which day he was attacked 
by Bonaparte, having yonder his orders 
the Dukes of Montebello, Auerstadt 
and Dantzic (Lasnes, Davoust and 
Lefebvre) when the Austrians systained 
aother defeat with the loss of great 
partof their artillery, many standards, 
and. 20,000 made prisoners, ‘The 
Arch Duke retreated upon Ratisbon 
where another engagement took place 
the next day, the 23d. the event of 
vhich was equally unfortunate ; he 
was compelled to recross the Danube 
ad retire into Bohemia, while 
Ratisbon with 8,Q00 prisoners tell 
into the hands of the French. During 
the engagement this day, General 
Count Belle arde’s corps arrived on 
the field of battle, but. does not 
‘ppear to have taken a part, or had 
wy effect unless perhaps tacilitating 
the retreat of the Arch-Duke. 
Bonaparte’s head-quarters were at 
Ratisbon the 24th. pa whence he 
nt his troops in diferent directions,.as, 
{0 scour a country where no ver 
formidable Opposition was saree 
On that day the Duke of Rivoli 
yea ng marched from Ratisbon with 
Corps for Passau, on the inn, where 
te arrived the 26th a distance, of 
miles in two days, through a 
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country which a week before had 
been in the entire possession of the 
Austrians. ‘The french head: quarters 
were transferred successively to 
Muhidorif, burghausen, braunau on 
the inn, and Ried still farther on the 
main road to Vienna, on the southern 
side of the Danube; at which last 
place they continued onthe 2d. instant. 

In Italy tue Ausirian army under 
the Arch-Duke John seems to have 
been successful in the first attack, hav- 
ing driven back the Italian army com-' 
manded by the Viceroy (Eugene Beau- 
harnois) in person, The i yrolese also 
are said to have risen and expelled the 
l'reuch and Bavarians from the whole 
of their territory. Later accounts state 
that the Austrians have been com- 
pelled to retire to the ‘Laglhamento 
with loss; and that the French have re- 
enteredthe ‘Lyrol. 

lu Poland the Arch-Duke Ferdi- 
nand, with the. division under his 
command, entered the Dutchy of War- 
saw about the 19th April, and took 
the Capital. of, the same name with- 
out opposition, ‘Lhere were some rue 
mours of a battle having previously tak- 
en place, but we have not been able to 
arrive at any authentic information. 

We may now pause, and consider, 
the sketch we have ey iven of 
those proceedings of the Belligerents 
which have alpeady reattied us. 
And here we can see nothing to 
distinguish the present, from the two: 
last campaigns in Germany: the 
same rapid progress of the french 
armies, the same inability in her 
enemies to stem the impetuous torrent ; | 
eyen the consummate abilities of 
Moreay sometimes allowed the friends 
of Austria time to indulge a hope of 
theirsuccess,but the eagles of Bonaparte 
bear down these ill-fated combatants 
witha violence that often out-strips the 
worst apprehensions concerning them, 
The aun of Bonaparte seems in the 
first instance to be the possession 
of Vienna, which nothing» can iong 
save now but the ies pote nr 
risking another: general engagement. 
At the end of April he, was’ still re- 
tiring farther. into. Boliemia, while 
the Prince, of Ponte Corvo (Bernadoite) 
with the Saxon auyiliaries,, was -ad- 
vancing. from the North of Germany, 
towards the theatre of war, by Egra, 
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which is somewhat in the Arch-Duke’s 
rear. Lhe possession of the Capital, 
besides the intrinsic advantages aris- 
ing from its situation and the large 
supplies of stores collected there, 
will be still more favourable to the 
French cause by dispiriting the Austrian 
army, as was very observable Jast 
war at the battle of Austerlitz. 

The Archduke Charles seems to have 
committed acapital error,by mee oo 
so incautiously against the Frenc 
army. After the capture of Ratisbon, 
instead of crossing the Danube, had he 
taken a strong position in the northern 
side of that river, he would have kept 
the enemy in check, given time to the 
beaten divisions of his own army to 
retire with some kind of order, and 
either join himself or act again as cir- 
cumstances might require; but his over 
anxiety to stop the progress of the 
French, and give assistance to his bro- 
ther and the other generals in Bavaria, 
who he might suppose were over-power- 
ed by superior numbers, led him to 
risk a general engagement, the un- 
fortunate termination of which will pro- 
bably, exclusive of the immediate con- 
sequences of defeat, have an unfavoura- 
ble influence on the whole campaign. 
Delay must have been most advanta- 
geous to him, and proportionally de- 
trimental to the intentions of Bonaparte. 

The latest accounts announce the en- 
trance of Bonaparte into Vienna on the 
10th instant, without having experi- 
enced any further opposition ; that the 
Archduke Charles was proceeding from 
Bohemia towards the Austrian frontier, 
and that the. i:mperor Francis had gone 
to the Archduke’s head quarters. 

According to Bonaparte’s usual 
policy, he is again apparently leaving 
the Spanish peninsala to its fate, until he 
accomplishes an object which he consi- 
ders at far greater importance. Were the 
Spanish people really animated with that 
vital sperk which we have heard so much 
of, but whose effects have hitherto been 
so unoperative, now would be the time 
by .a universal effort to deliver them- 
seives entirely from French domination. 
We think that if r measures were 
adopted the peopie might still be,roused 
to a.sense of their degradation. .Were 
objects placed before.them which are 
known to. have a mighty influence on 
mankind; were advantages brought to 


bear on their feelings, sufficient to «i 
the latent spark of manhood in their 
bosoms, and warm them into mea, 
we might still bave hope of their cause; 
and Englishmen, who proudly boast 
of their constitution, might have the 
honour of emancipating a nation wor. 
thy of a better Jot than they have long 
been destined to endure. 

A free people in Spain and Portugal 
would be an effectual counterpoise to 
the extending influence of Bonaparte 
on the Continent. And surelythe most 
unbounded liberty enjoyed by these 
two-nations could not be’ more forii- 
dable to us than the whole population 
of Europe directed against. our pros 
perity, our existence; and wielded b 
this most dexterous and: inveterate ad- 
versary. If late accounts can be relied 
on, the state ‘of affairs in those coun- 
tries is more favourable than we had 
any right so soon to expect. ‘The 
French, spread over'a large extent of 
country, ate unable to co-operate or 
support each other, and although the 
Spanish and! Portugueze troops by 
themselves would be of little: account, 
yet they serve to occupy attention, 
and we have a large force again in 
Portugal, under an officer, brave, skil- 
ful and enterprizing. ‘Sir Arthur Web 
lesley, we venture to predict, will not 
compromise the honour of his country, 
nor tarnish its ancient military fame; 
and whatever may’ be the issue of the 
present expedition, we shall- not have 
to deplore a lack of national honoor 
at its termination. Should the Austrian 
war be considerably protracted, and 
continue’ serious enough to occupy 
Bonaparte’s attention, his brother may 
again be- compelled to take shelter 
beyond the Ebro; but unless the in 
habitants of these countries, «unless the 
Spaniards and Portugueze are themselves 
willing to be free, and not merely de 
fended and protected by foreign arms, 
he will easily and at his leisure wrest back 
from us the’ prize won at such expens? 
and hazard. _ Intelligence 1s 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley havin 
Oporto the 12th of May, after three 
smart actions with Marshal Soult, ® 
which the latter was defeated eachtims 
and obliged to. retreat to Amarante! 
disorder, leaving great part of his arti 
lery and stores behind him, 

) ‘a the absence of information th# 
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can be relied on, reports are indus- 
iriously circulated o the ° partiality 
of Russia’ to the Austrian cause; but 
the emperor Alexander's interests are 
too dependent on his connettion with 
France to allow these rumours an 
easy credit. Austriafrom its situation 
must be 4 greater object of jealousy 
fo the Russian court than Bonaparte, 
and without the consent, and pethaps 
assistance of the latter, the’ views 
which this court is known to have 
long entertained with réspect to ‘Tur- 
key, could never be even partially 

atified. As to habits of friendship— 
lexafider’s late conduct to the un- 


fortunate Frederick, must ever banish 


the idea of his being influenced ‘by 
so slender a tie. We see nothin 

then, which can give’ any hope o 
co-operatidn on the side of Russia.— 
Turkey indeed, is said to have de- 
clared war’ against this latter power ; 
but surely it is not mecessary now to 
enter ‘on a déscription of that once 
mighty empire, to demonstrate the 
insignificance of any diversion she can 
make in our favour—Turkey and 
Ausiria, against Russia and France, is 
a volume on the subject. We bear 
that Russia declared war against Aus- 
trid on the 25th of April, that the Rus- 
sian army afterwards entered Gall'cia 
in Poland, and gained a victory over 
the Austrians. 

Since the revolution in Sweden the 
affairs of ‘that country seem to have 
beenconducted with singular prudence 
and moderation. ‘If the king has any 
Iniends, or the late government any 
partisans, their number must be in- 
considerable ; for’ their voice is not 

rd to disturb the’ general  satis- 
faction. The measure of assembling 
the states of the kingdom was a dic- 
fate of sound political wisdom ; it has 
diffused joy through all ranks, and 
given them an assurance in which 
they seem to rest with confidence, 
that their grievances shall be redres- 
sed. When their ancient form of 
government is restored, and the peo- 

» by representatives freely chosen, 
fecover their due weight and influ- 
ence, no desolating interminable wars 
will be carried on without. end or 

ject; nor the, very independence 

country endangered to, gratily 
Caprice and ambition of a tew 
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leading individuals. When they shall 
be completely freed from that dread- 
ful scourge, a war of personal mo- 
tives, contrary to the national inte- 
rests, they will then have time to 
consider their domestic policy; and 
by improving those sources of wealth 
and comfort which are not stinted to 
any soil or climate, Sweden may yet 


‘enjoy more real happiness than she 


has found since the splendid era of 
the great Gustavus. We fear, how- 
ever, that the weakness of the late 
king has irrecoverably lost to Sweden 
a large portion of her territory, and 
that she will not be able to purchase 
safety but by assuming a hostile as- 
pect toward us, who are considered 
by the two leading powers as the fo- 
menters of all discord on the Conti. 
nent of lurope. 

The Duke of Sudermania has now 
occasion for all hisprudence and expe- 
rience. Llis speech at the opening of 
the Diet augurs favourably ; it breathes 
a spirit of moderation and love of 
country, which shows the virtuous and 
enlightened Prince looking for happi- 
ness in the happiness of those entrust- 
ed to his care. 

The relations of peace and amity 
according to present appearances, will 
speedily be re-established among 
the northern nations; and the Baltic 
be as closely’ shut against our com- 
merce, as it is for a considerable part 
of the year by the hand of nature 
herself. On the 10th of May the 
States of Sweden, united in one ase 
seinbly, unaniupyously passed a decla- 
ratory act, ‘that, Gustavus IV. and 
his issue are new, and for ever, de- 
prived of the crown and government 
of Sweden.” 

Denmark seems anxious to con- 
sider Sweden again asa friendly pow- 
er: her irritated feelings towards the 
late government. of the latter for un- 
manly exultation over her in the hour 
of national calamity, it is not possible 
for justice and candour to condemn, 
Our national good faith was. wantonly 
sacrificed on that occasion, for a pa‘s 
try consideration; and what did we 
gain? that which in open warfare we 
might have gotten at half the er- 
pense, and in place of ancient friend- 
ship, @ rancorous hostility, which ages 
of. moderation will hardly, be sufficient 
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to appease. Would that this a> 
were blotted from the records of our 
country, and that we could no long 
er be branded as the violators of the 
most sacred rights of independent 
nations ! 

Without means of accurate informa- 
tion as to the measures pursued or con- 


templated byAmerica, and kept equa!-, 


ly uninformed by our Ministry of the 
progress made in any negociations they 
may be carrying on with her, what we 
say on that subject must chiefly be 
matter of surmise; and we do not like 
to wander too far in the region of 
conjecture. 

The American government seems 
disappointed that the embargo pro- 
duced no greater or more immediate 
effect on those powers, aguinst which 
its operation was age ag directed, 
Congress met under the influence of 
feelings arising from this disappoint- 
ment, and thinking that the many 
evasions of the embargo which had 
taken place was the occasion, they 
peceqel to enact other laws to the 
same purpose, guarded by stronger 
sanctions. ‘This was hardship enough 
to a people unused to the restriction 
of penal statutes, and being artfully and 
assiduously represented as unconstitu- 
tioual by the Federal party, it was op- 
posed with such violence, that con- 
eress had to give way, and almost 
inmediately repeal their enactment. 

‘The embargo was superseded on the 
20th instant by a non-intercourse act, 
with the provisions of which we are not 
perfectly acquainted, but by late ac- 
counts they seem to have been en- 
forced with such strictnéss, that several 
ships ready to sail were obliged to re- 
land their cargoes. 

Congress closed their late session 
equally unsatisfactorily to themselves 
and their constituents; and that which 
meets in the present month will be 
placed in ‘an arduous situation, and 
will require more than ordinary wis- 
dom and circumspection to conduct 
their deliberations to a happy issue, 

Looking at America as ‘spectators, 
we thought the embargo a wise mea- 
sure at the time, and likely to produce 
the good they expected from it, which 
was, a temperate and forbearing con- 
duct from France and England ; and we 
still (Bink it would have bad this effect, 


[May, 


had it been strictly observed Lis pres. 
sure, bowever, on the:iselves, yas ; 
culiurly severe ; accumulating Crops, 
unproductive capiial, and many thoy. 
sands of formerly useful citizens—and 
the principal means of enriching the 
state, now supported by public bounty; 
considering these things, we need pot 
wonder at the embarrassment of the 
legislature, fluctuating between private 
distress and the public honour of their 
country. If, in this trying situation 
they yielded the latter to the former, 
however great and imperative the 
call, we may respect their motives, but 
cannot confer the praise of firmness 
upon their conduct. ‘The government 
and inhabitants of 2 country, indivi- 
dually and collectively, should submit 
to every personal privation and sacrifice, 
rather than the imputation of dishonour 
should attach to their name. We trust 
that- aur government will not renew 
this subject, nor again force upon them 
the necessity of self-denying plans; 
but as a relaxation has lately taken 
place in some of our most obnoxious 
measures, that this will be followed by 
their total repeal, and such a system 
of conciliation adopted, as will ensure 
ie with America, while we are 
ikely to have war with all the rest 
of the world. pati: 
_ ENGLAND. 

Let us now turn our attention froin 
the Continent,that scene of ill digested, 
and ill concerted plans on the one 
hand, and that mighty concentration 
of military force on the other, which 
is founded on the code of conscrip- 
tion, that vast iron screw, directed 
by the powerful cnengies of the au- 
tocrat, who, like his prays Cesar, 
appears to be actuate the . 
ertul principle alluded to i the bot 
serecsereeeerece’ @ Soldiers shame, untanght 

to yield, j 
Which blush’d for nothing but an ill 
fought field.” 
and proceed to take a view of our 
domestic situation. 

The discussions which took place 
in the house of commons, oD 
conduct of the Duke of York, appeat 
to have roused the latent energies 
of the British public, beyond what 3 
short time ago seemed — probable. 
When the business was brought for 
ward, the “ministerial party in i 
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house openly espoused the Duke's 
cause. ihe members of the former 
administration, the drilled ranks of 
ition, kept aloof, and cautiously 
avoided committing themselves so as 
to make their return to power here- 
after more difficult, or to tie up their 
own hands from corruption, if they 
should again become ministers. ‘Ihe 
intermitiing Sheridan openly declared 
himself, and adopting the ministerial 
phrase, declaimed against the con- 
spiracy to disgrace the _ illustrious 
house of Brunswick. Grattan and 
Ponsonby did not forma part of the 
honourable minority, who supported 
Wardle’s motion, though on some of 
the qualifying, and reaper | 
motions, which succeeded, they vote 
inst the minister. The names of 
Wardle, Burdett, Folkstone, Whit- 
bread, and Romilly, stand pre-emi- 
neatly conspicuous, as advocates of 
the party of the people. Among the 
thirty members who voted for Lord 
Folkstone’s motion for general inqui- 
ty, we do not find the name of one 
leading member of the late adminis- 
tration. ite gent Mere —_— » 
many cowards, probably whis ; 
that “sabi tales hight be unfolded, to 
prove that corrupt practises were not 
the exclusive property either of the ins 
orthe outs. We recollect ‘«the patriot’s 
cloak,” and *‘ the dropping guinea from 
the crack’d bag—” 
“Which jingling down the back stairs 
told the crew, 
Old Cato is as great a rogue as you.” 
The proceedings of parliament were 
viewed with much interest by the 
peopie, and aburst of popular enthu- 
tasm broke forth, which, that it may do 
gool, we have only to wish may be 
permanent. The conduct of parlia- 
ment was not such as to raise it in 
popular estimation. Lord Castlereagh, 
whose conduct was alluded to in our 
ast retrospect, was acquitted by a 
iajority of 216 to 167, although it 
dearly appeared that while he was 
isecretary of state, and president of 
the board ‘of controul for India affairs, 
te used his influence in the latter 
capacity, to begin a bargain for traf- 
‘icking for a seat in parliament for 
lord Cloncarty, one of his friends, by 
Pi to give 4 writership in the 
t India company’s servicg, He 


was principally defended on the ground 
of the bargain not having been com- 
pleted, although no reluctance o 
peared on his part, as servant of the 
people, to dispose of the writership 
to proniote parliamentary influence, 
In private life, a servant who attempt- 
ed to betray his trust, would be dis- 
charged, though from the business 
not being completed, sufficient grounds 
for a criminal prosecution might not 
exist, 

‘The house of commons have since 
passed a vote of censure on inferior 
criminals, the commissioners for taking 
care of Dutch property brought into 
Great Britain, when Holland in 1795 
fell under the influence of France.— 
‘These commissioners retained large 
sums in their hands and applied the 
interest to their own emolument, while 
they also appropriated a commission 
of 5 per cent to themselves. It is 
worthy of notice that among these 
commissioners is the famous John 
Bowles, who was not disposed to serve 
his country for nought. He was one 
of the trio who edited the Antijacobin 
Review; they were George Canning, 
John Bowles, and the no less cele- 
brated Hookham Frere, the redoubt- 
able military instructor, who lately 
opposed himself to the prudent coun- 
sels of the lamented Sir John Moore 
in Spain. Bowles is a member of the 
society for the suppression of vice, 
the chinatin of religion and social 
order, against the horrors of that 
monster - Jacobinism, which so long 
an nid sina oh magician 
itt, frightened the eople of 
England, and made them ” ‘seid 
to identify abuses with the constitu. 
tion. But let us hope that these days 
are past, and that the hypocrisy and 
interested motives of such defenders 
as the canting Bowles are unmasked, 
May a similar fate attend all those, 
who under the semblance of virtue 
are the supporters of vice! 

A large body of the people have 
their thoughts now turned to parlia- 
mentary reform, from the conviction 
that the old trade of corruption must 
continue, if an efficient -check, by 
means of a radical reform, is not put 
to it. They have seen the stragglers 
for political power, succeed each other 


in office, and forget the promises they — 


it 
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made while in opposition, Indeed 
while the present system of barter 
and sale continues, nothing better can 
be expected. ‘lo have a virtuous ad- 
ministration, there must be a virtuous 
parliament, and a virtuous people can 
alone constitute a virtuous parhament. 
Let us not be too hasty in throwing 
the blame off ourselves. If the elec- 
tors are venal, and give their votes 
on interested motives, the represen- 
tative may be expected to sell his 
vote, as he purchased his seat. If 
representatives must be paid for their 
support of ministers, either by places 
for themselves or their connections, 
or in some ofthe thousand ways, ‘‘ which 
tend corruption lighter wings to fly,” 
ministers must gratify them, or give 
lace to less scrupulous successors. 
Chrough all the ramifications of soci- 
ety, the progress of corruption must 
be stopped. Even in privaié life, we 
see much of it. ‘The expectants of 
places for themselves, or their rela- 
tives are numerous in the Church, 
the law, the army, the navy, and 
the revenue: and all these, unless in 
the instances, which it is hoped may 
be numerous, wherein virtuous prin- 
ciple counteracts selfish motives, are 
advocates for the continuance of cor- 
rupt influence. ‘To assist ia the cure 
of these complicated evils, a par- 
liamentary reform is recommended 
by the most skilful state physicians : 
but to be effectual it must combine 
a scheme to lessen the price of his 
vote, and the cost of his seat to the 
representative, both which ends might 
probably to a certain degree be ef- 
fected, by shortening the duration of 
parliaments, if to these measures fur- 
ther regulations were superadded. 
For a-view of the state of our pre- 
sent representation, we refer to the 
official documents, given at the end of 
this retrospect, for the resolutions en- 
tered into at the meeting of the 
ireeholders of Hampshire, who not 
coutent with giving empty thanks, to the 
Virtuous minority of 125,who supported 
Wardle,* pointed out, a remedy in 


———$— 
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*It is reported that to female patriotism 
we are indebted in part for the s¢cceéss- 
ful exertions of this intrepid opposer of 
corruption, Mrs, Wardle, it is said, 
sdéwiously employed herself in ¢Xamiuing 
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reform, for the glaring evils which 
he brought beiore the public, as welj 
as for all others in which the practice 
differs from the theory of the cop. 
stitution. We likewise subjoin, and 
earnestly recommend to the perusal 
of our readers, the resolution, of the 
friend. of reform held at the Crown 
and Anchor ‘Laverna in Westminster, 
On the Ist. instant, resolutions which 
at once are firm and temperate. _ The 
old stale objection that this is not the 
time for reform, is revived. But io 
the vocabulary of courtiers and court 
ly adherents, the portentous word, 
reform is not admitted. In peaceably 
times we are told to let things re 
main as they are, and in stormy 
seasons we are desired not to in- 
crease the dangers of the tempest: 
and thus the old fabrick of the con- 
stitution is not to be touched, either 
tu prepare against the storm, or w 
use precautions to secure its stability, 
when the storm rages. 

[In consequence of the system to 
expose abuses, Mr. Madocks in the 
House -of Commons brought a charge 
against Lord Castlereagh and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, fot 
corrupt practises in regard to seats 
in parliament: as to the former for 
actual interference, and against the 
latter for participating. in the know- 
ledge of the transaction. Among otlier 
cases alluded to, the instance of the 
borough of Cashel was particularl 
specified. It appears that throw 
the agency of rd Castlereagh a 
seat in this borough had been sold 
to Quintin Dick, esq. but when it 
was known that in the late invest 
gation his vote would be against an 
acquittal, a kind of intimation or bint 
was given that he should vacate his 
seat, which he accordingly did. 
complaint was two fold ,against ministers 
interfering in the elections of memi- 
bers ‘of parliament, and acting as whole: 
sale tratlickers, and monopolizers i 
roughs ; and, secondly, for attempt 
ing to coerce the vote of a member. 
Quintin Dick has since declared by 
letter, that Lord Castlereagh did not 
desire him to vacate his seat. 


— | 
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tably the order did not come per- 
sonally from him, but if there were 
yo grounds for the charges, the way 
to refute it was obvious, by entering 
into the examination. Both sides of 
the house coalesced in negativing the 
inquiry, the numbers being 85 


for the motion to examine, and 
310 against it. ‘The old opposition 
members with entire consistency 


voted against inquiring into conduct, 
which their own practice had sanctioned. 
lhe party for the people stood alone 
and unsupported, by either of the old 
contending parties. 

In the present state of public 
opinion, the house of Commons, 
and the people do net act in unison. 
lt remains to be seen whether the 
present burst of enthusiasm will be 
perinanent or only as in other cases 
the fashion of the day, If the 
people act only from the impulse of 
the moment, or suffer themselves to 
be betrayed into intemperate conduct 
of expressions, the effervescence will 
probably subside into apathy but 
the expression of the public will 
declared with perseverence, firmness 
aad coolness cannot fail, in time, of 
producing the most salutary effects, 
ia promoting areal and radical re- 
form. ‘Iwo bills are now betore the 
House ot Commons, the one introduced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
v prevent the .sale of places, and 
the other by Mr. Curwen to prevent 
the purchase of seats in parliament, 
How far these bills will be made 
elective so as to answer their titles 
we must leave till we see them fully 
completed, and passed into laws: 
during which process they may yet 
undergo several alterations. it does 
hot Appear likely that the latter will 
ve suffered to arrive:at maturity, or 
' carried, would materially remove 
the evil, ‘ 

lhat veteran in Reform, Christopher 
Vyvill, a clergyman of the church of 
‘agiand, who as chairman ef the coms 
“tee of the county of \ ork, so ably 
“Vocated the cause of feform in the 
fe previous to 1783 and 1784, when 
ae in fashion, and when Pitt 
chs did ed among the reformers, but 
on aay join in the apostacy which 
ver? 3S now in’ his advancing 
ov’ Zealously engaged in a plan to 
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promote religious liberty. IIe, in con- 
junction with a number of others, all 
of whom, with the exception of Dr. 
Disney, are members of the church of 
England, have a petition to parliament 
prepared to be presented during the 
present session, in which, embracing 
religious liberty in the most compre- 
hensive sense, they pray that all po- 
litical distinctions on account of reli- 
gious opinions may cease, and all pe- 
nal laws, whether affecting Catholics, 
or the several denominations of Pro- 
testant dissenters, and others, may be 
repealed. Let us hail the commepce- 
ment of such a truly enlightened and 1i- 
beral policy, as the abolition of, po- 
litical distinctions on account of | 
opinions on the subject of — religion, 
It may not receive its consum- 
mation for years to come—but 
when a beginning is made, let us 
trast to so just a sentiment, gaining 
its way in time. ‘The friends to pro- 
gressive IMprovement receive conso- 
lation and encouragement trom the 
final issue, after years of unsuccessful 
etlorts, of the abolition of the African 
slave trade. 


* Great is truth, and it will prevail.’ 


The ninth Report ot the Commis- 
sioners of Military Inquiry has been 
lately publisheds in which+the army ex- 
penditure in the West Ladies is the sube 
ject of investigation. Great frauds 
appear, and a Commissary-general is 
charged, ‘ with having very early 
framed and established, by means of 
combinations and intricacies almost 
impervious, an over-ruling and hignly 
injurious imtluence over the ‘whole 
transuctions of the public, connected 
with the pay, and evornious expendi- 
tures of the atmy im this part of the 
world.” Some unfair transactions re- 
lating to the purchases of rum, wine, 
wid tour, and also respecting the rates 
of exchange, being -from 5 to 25 per 
cent beyond the prices at which the 
bills were credited to the public, are 
detailed, but which it wouldexceed our. 
bounds to specify’ more particularly. 
‘This business has singe “tindergone 
investigation in the courts of ‘aw. 
We sincerely hope that substqn- 
tial justice may be done on all pecu- 
lators, who, like leeches, have been - 
long fastening ou the vital otrength of 
bDdd 
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these countries, but who, from the fre- 
quency of such crimes, and from the 
multitudes to keep each other in coun- 
tenance, are not sufficiently held in 
deserved detestation. 

SCOTLAND. 

We have not hitherto, in the course 
of our political labours, alluded especi- 
ally to this country. But we gladly 
eimbrace the opportunity of making 
the first mention of this our near 
neighbour, to relate an instance of 

ublic spiritin her sons. Many of the 
mhabitants of the town of Glasgow, who 
have been long remarkable for their 


public spirit, wisbed to manifest, by a. 


public act, their appecuation of the 
conduct of Colonel Wardle, and were 
ainong the foremost in Great Britain 
m expressing this sentiment. <A _ re- 
specttul Spolication was made to the 
Lord Prevost for his permission and 
consent, to call a meeting of the in- 
habitants; he refused to comply in 
very direct terms, though in a polite 
an! gentleman-like manner. Respect 
tor the authority and deference to the 
opinion of the chief magistrate induced 
the gentlemen who had interested them- 
selves in this’ proposal, to abandon the 
lea of a oublic meeting. ‘They re- 
solved on opening places for receiving 
signatures to an address to that inde- 
pendent member of parliament. ‘They 
had fresh dittieulties to encounter, for 
the editors of the Glasgow news-papers 
refused adimission to the advertisement, 
giving notice of the places where the 
address was left to receive signatures. 
‘The payment of advertising was offered, 
aml the ediior of the Glasgow Courier 
took puyment, but on the next day 
retumed the money, intimating he was 
not at liberty to publish. it, Such con- 
duct of the editors of news-papers, so 
repugnant to the principles of freedom, 
and so desteuctive to the liberty of the 
press, excited disgust in a numerous 
class of their readers. One of them, 
the editor of the Herald, thought pro- 
per to apologize, but in terms which 
advanced principles #s arbitrary as any 
confained in the most abject and ser- 
vile parts of the Napoleon cede. _ It is 
much to be regretted that the editors of 
news papers im inany places do vot act 
more impartially, but have their views 
so much turned to court the favour of 


the few, soa to neglect the intesests.. 


(May, 


of the many, by whom they are supe 
ported. The committee say “they trys. 
however, that some public-spirited in- 
dividuals will soon attempt to establish 
a news-paper in that city, which shal 
give a faithful narrative of the t 
events, and important procee ings 
which at this portentous period age 
occupying the public attention, whose 
columns shall be open to every species 
of liberal and candid discussion, cop 
sistent with the principles of. the con- 
stitution. A free press Is the safe-guard 
of our rights, and if this palladium 
shall ever become servile and_ venal, 
the sources of political information will 
soon be polluted, the people’s minds 
poisoned, the constitution trampled on, 
and the country ruined.” ‘lo such 
sound doctrine we.cordially subscribe. 
Among the official documents. wil 
be found the address, and advertise- 
ments, as also the letter to Colonel 
Wardle and bis answer. ‘The address, 
notwithstanding all opposition, received 
the signature of upwards of 4000 sub- 
scribers. ‘Lhe inhabitants of Paisley 
and its suburbs, amounting to upwards 
of 4,400 have likewise thanked G.L. 
Wardle, esq. Lord Folkstone,:. dit 
Francis Burdett and Samuel Whitbread, 
esq. and the other independent members 
who supported the question, as ¢n- 
titled to a just tribute of national 
gratitude, for the noble .iustance of 
zeal which they displayed in the face 
of io common opposition, and which 
it is hoped is ole an earnest. of the 
advantages to be derived from the 
combined efforts of the 124 honourable 
and independent representatives, who 
stood forward to stem the torrent of 
corruption. 
In 1793 by. the banishment of Muir 
and Palmers and others, Scotland was 
put down by the strong. hand, of pow- 
er, while a'arm and terror succeedee, 
But Scotlarid was only sleeping. New 
that she is awaked, she is found 
to. have been completely paralytt, 
but suffering only ander a temporary 


torper. 
IRELAND. 


& . 
The hopes entertained of the meeting 
at Belfast have not been realised. Im- 
inediately on opening the meeting, # 
attempt was made to prevent any 
being done; but it was over-rul 
coldly polite address was then voted t 
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Gwvilim Lloyd Wardle, esq. and, 
without specitying any by name, to 
every other member of the House 
of Commons who supported him, 
or voted with him. Such is the state 
of public spirit in the populous and 
opulent town of Belfast, that many 
despaired of any measure tending moye 
effectually to promote reform being 
carried. Yet we cannot but regret 
that some possessing public spirit, or 
civil courage, a virtue so necessar 

and so rare, did not step forward with 
gresolution in favour of a cure for the 
evils which were admitted to exist: as 
we believe that many in that town sin- 
cerely wish well to. the cause of re- 
form, and “ the progress of public 

inion.” 

The inhabitants of Keady and its vi- 
cinity, in the county of Armagh, have 
returned thanks to G. L. Wardle, esq. 
ad presented him with a piece of trish 
linen, in token of their gratitude and 
realesteem. ‘They have likwise voted 
thanks to Jas. Craig, esq. the repre. 
sentative for Carricktergus, as forming 
a honourable exception to many of 
our Irish gyembers, we believe to all 
our northern ones, by appearing in the 
minorityof 125. We reterourreaders 
to page 403 for their resolutions. 
the county of Cavan has ako pub- 
tished a vote of thanks to Mr. Wardle 
and his coadjutors. A protest agsinst 
those proceedings has been signed by 
ome of the freelolders of that county. 
Henry Parnell, esq. brought forward 
an the 19th instant in the house of com- 
mons a motion for leave to bring in 
abill to allow the clergy of Ireland 
‘0 grant leases of tithes to their parish. 
loners, fora term not exceeding twenty - 
one years; By this plan he intended 
0 nsure the land-Rolder against the un- 
certainty oi the present mode of levying 
tythes, and to secure him against the eva- 
Hons by which leases ducing incumbency 
webroken. He wassupported by several 
4 our trish members, and opposed by 
iome others: but the negative of the 
‘imistet prevailed, and the motion was 
gt rid of by the previous question 
‘ring carried by a majority of 137 to 

+ Awise govermment concedes to 
the wishes of the people; but in’ the 

‘tion of some, not a stone of the old 

building, however misshapen or tot- 

tt May appear, must'be touch- 


ed, lest more should be brought down 
with it. A greater grievance does not 
exist in Ireland than the present sys- 
tem of tything. ‘The people suffer, 
and in many iastances the situation 
of the clergy is not comfortable, 

On the 24th inst. the Catholics bad 
amecting in Dublin, the Earl of Fin- 
gall in the chair, to consider of. the 
propriety of petitioning Parliament. 
At this meeting, some diversity of opi- 
non prevailed, We hail jt as a fa- 
vourable omen. It is pleasant to see, 
free discussion liberally exercised, and 
the rights of private judgment dis- 
played in matters which interest so 
numerous a class of our fellow-citizens, 
and by which a genuine spirit of 
liberty is kept alive among them. 

A proposal was made to address par- 
liament: but considering the advanced 
period of the sessiou, aa amendment 
was proposed, that the petition should 
be prepared to be presented at the early 
part of the next: and in the mean time 
notice be given in parliament of sucti 
intention. This plan was at length 
adopted, after the following resolutions 
bad been carried by a majority. 


Resolved. We, the Catholics of Ireland» 
have made repeated petitions for the re- 
lief of our grievances.—The greatest and 
wisest of men, both in and out of partia- 
ment, both in end out of office; were de- 
cidedly in favour of the expediency and 
justice of cur claims; and they farther 
insisted, that it was neeessary to the very 
existence of the empire, to interest in its 
defence a population of from four to five 
millious of Catholies, constituting more 
than a fourth of the United Kingdom, 
We are now unhappily and experimen, 
tally coneinced, that no principle of jus- 
tice, no force of reasoning, is sufficient 
to counteract a maliguant influence which 
thrategs the empire with general con, 
tamination, aud cunsequent destPuction, 
Public delinquents and defaulters would 
put to hazard the existence of the reign- 
ing family, and the integrity of the em- 
pire, rather than resture-the people to 
the privileges of the constitution, which 
would produce such wholesome reform of 
abuses, as must deprive thems: [ves of the 
opportunity of undue influence and pe. 
culation, Under these discouraging ¢ir-’ 
cumstances, without hope of suceess at 
present, we are unwilling to agitate our 
claims by petitions to Parliament, feeling 
that rejection night encrease the discon 
tent siready existing in ous body, and 
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we cannot be indifferent to the pernici- 
ous effect of acquainting authentically, 
through the debates of the british par- 
liament, our potent and too successtul 
enemy, with the internal divisions and 
corruptions of the state, in the only 
powerful nation net yet subject to bis 
controul,” 

It is highly gratifying to our feel- 
ings to express our conviction, that 
the question of Catholic emancipation 
has made considerable way in England 
during the last two years. We tank 
we had pleasing evidence of this pro- 
gress in public opinion during the dis- 
cussions which took place last vear in 

arliainent, on the Catholic petit on. 
Vhe greater part of the literary class, 
espouse the’ cause of emancipation, 
among whom the Ediuburgn and 
Monthly Reviewers take a conspicuous 
place: ‘the lively Letters of Veter 
Pivmley are said to have “pased an 
eleventh edition. It is to the honour 
of literature that it tends to expand the 
heart, and ts tavourable to the cause of 
hberality. We fondly hope that in Great 
Hritain the, “(No popery cry,” is silent 
to be heard again no more, and that 
some who were active in prometing it, 
like men recovering from a paroxvsm of 
assion, are ashamed of their conduct. 
May our Irish brethren of all denomi- 
nations forget their former animocsities, 
fostered mare by political distinctions, 
and differences rather from their re- 
lative situations, thaa from dissensions 
arising from the natire of opposite 
creeds. There is at present more of 
civil disunion, than of religious contest 
among us, though the former is allow- 
ed to be the etlect of the latter, in 
more distant periods. It isa prevailing 
sentiment to allow te each other the 
liberty to farm our own opinions on 
matters ot religion. Why then should 
we perpetuate the distinctions which 
formerly arose from the narrow and 
contracted plan Of acting? ‘Phe rights 
of private judgment when we do no 
injury to our neighbour, 4nd leave him 
unmolested also lu his rights should 
be sacred, and free as: the light of 
heaven. tm 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
ORDERS IN COUNCIL, 
Prom the London Ga relte, Salu rdey, April 29, 
At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, 


| May. 


the 26th of April, 1809, present, the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty in Council, 

Whereas his Majesty, by his Order jp 
Couneil of the Lith November, 1807, was 
pleased, for the reasons assigned therein 
to order, that ‘‘ all the ports and places 
of France and her allies, or of any othe 
country at war with his Majesty, and all 
other ports or places in Europe, from 
which although not at war with 
bis Majesty, the British flag is ey. 
cluded, and all ports or places in the co. 
lonies belonging to his Majesty's enennes, 
should from thenceforth be subject to th: 
same restrictions, in pout of trade and 
navigation, as if the same were attually 
blockaded in the most strict and roroys 
mauner 5” and also to prohibit © all trade 
narticles Which are the produce or ma. 
nafacture of the said countries or colo. 
nies;” and whereas his Majesty having 
been nevertheless desirons not to subject 
those colomes which were in alliance or 
wuuty, to any greater inconvenience than 
was absolutely inseparable from carrying 
into efiect his Majesty's just determina. 
tion to counteract the designs of his ene- 
mies, did make certain exceptions and 
modifications éxpressed in the said Order 
of the'l lth of November, and 1 certain 
subsequent Orders of the 25th of Novem- 
ber, declaratory of the aforesaid Order of 
the ith of November and the 13th ot 
December, 1801, and the 30th of March, 
L508, 

And whereas, in consequence of divers 
events which have taken place since the 
date of the tirst-mentioned Order affect. 
ing the relation between Great Britain 
gud the territories of other powers, itis 
expedient, that sundry parts aud provi- 
sions of the said Orders should be altered 
or revoked: 

His Majesty is therefore pleased, by 

and with the advice of his Privy Council, 
to revoke and annul the said several Or- 
ders, except as berein after expressed, 
aud so much of the said several Orders, 
except as aforesaid, is hereby revoked 
accordiogly, — 
And his Majesty is pleased, by and 
with the advice of his Privy Coaneil, te 
drder, and it is hereby ordered, that all 
the ports and places , as far north as the 
river Ems tniclasively, ander the gover 
nient stiting itself the kingdom of Hol 
land, ond all ports and places ander the 
yovernment of France, together with the 
colonies, plantations and settlements ™ 
the possession of those governinents T 
spectively, and all ports and places © 
the northern parts of Italy, to be: re 
koned from the perts of Orhitello_s 
Plsaro inclusively, shall coutina? 
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be subject to the same restrictions, in 
point of trade and navigation, without 
any exception, as if the same were ac- 
tually blockaded by his Majesty's forces 
in the most strict and rigorous manner ; 
and that every vessel trading from or to 
the said countries or colomes, plantations 
or settlements, together with all goods 
aud merchandize ou board, shall be con- 
demned as prize to the captors, 

And his Majesty is further pleased to 
order, and it is hereby ordered, that this 
order shall have effeet from the day of 
the date thereof, with respect to any ship, 
together with its ecarge, which may be 
eaptared subsequent to such day, on any 
voyage Which is and shall be rendered 
legal by this Order, although such voy- 
age, at the time of the commencement 
of the same, was unlawful and prohibited 
under the satd tormer Orders; and such 
ships, upon being brought in, shall be 
released accordingly 3 and with respect 
to all ships, together with their cargoes, 
which may be captured in a voyage which 
was permitted under the exceptions of 
the Orders above-mentioned, but which 
is not permitted according to the pro- 
visions of this Order, his Majesty is 
pleased to order, and it is hereby or- 
dered, that such ships aud their cargoes 
shall not be lable to condemnation, un- 
less they shall have received actual no- 
tiee of the present Order before such 
capture; or in detault of such notice, 
antil after the expiration of the like 
intervals from the date of this Order, 
as were allowed tor constructive notice 
in the Orders of the 25th of November, 
i807, and the ISth of May, 1808, at 
the several places aud Jatitudes therein 
specified. 

And the Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of hig Majesty’s Treasury, 
his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State, the Jords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and the Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty, and Judges of the 
Courts of Vice-Admuiraliv, ave to give 
the necessary directions therein, as to 
them may respectively appertain. 

Srceruen CoTrrerertu. 


--—— 


PROCLAMATION, 


Francis 1. by the Grace of Gop, Em- 
perorof Austria, &c. 

“ People of Austria !— TI leave my ca- 
Pital to join the brave defenders of the 
fountry, assembled on the frontiers, for 
the protection of the State. 

“ For these three years past I have 
made the utmost exertions to procure 
yuu, my beloved subjects, the blessings 
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of a permanent peace. No sacrifice, 
anv Ways consisteat with your welfare 
and with the independence of the State, 
however paintul, have I spared, to se 
eure your tranquillity and welfare be a« 
friendly understanding with the Emperor 
Of the French, 

“ But all my endeavours proved fruit 
less. ‘The Austrian monarchy was also 
obliged to submit to the boundless ambi- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon; and in 
the same manner he strives to subdue 
Spain, insults the sacred Head of the 
Church, appropriates to himself the pro-, 
vinces of Italy, and parcels out the 
German dominions; Austria was to do 
homage to the great empire, the formation 
of Which he has loudly announced, 

‘*T have adopted all necessary measures 
for the independeuce of the State. Not 
only have ye answered my call, bat the 
love of your native conntry has prompt- 
ed you to anticipate it. Accept my cor- 
dial thanks; they will be repeated by my 
posterity and yours.  Self-defence, not 
invasion, Was our aim, But the Con- 
gueror will not allow the Sovereign of 
his People, strong in their mutual con- 
fidence, to possess sufficient means to 
oppose his seltish views, He declared 
himself hostile to Austria, unless she 
should relinquish her measures of de- 
fence, and prostrate herself, disarmed, 
at his feet.—-The disgraceful proposal was 
rejected; and now his hosts are advan- 
cing against us, arrayed for battle. 

** | confide in Gup, in the valour of 
my armies, in the heroic conduct of my 
brother, who leads them out to glory, in 
you, my beloved people ; our exertions 
for this war are great, but such they must 
be, in order to attain more secorely the 
important end of self-preservation, 

' «© What you have hitherto done, is the 
most unquestionable pledge of the pow- 
erful assistance which I am to receive 
from you. They who bear no arms, will 
also share in the protection of their coun, 
try. Unanimity, order, obedience, ac- 
tivity and confidence constitute the read 
strength of a nation, You have evinced 
to them, and to this alone it is owing, 
that we sturt with a faiver prospect of 
success than we ever did. Fortunate 
events will not annertve your energy, nor 
disastrous occurrences, should any hap- 
pen, shake your firm resolve, Perse 
verant valour overcomes all dangers, en- 
bauces every advantage, and supplies all 
lasses. Our caute is just, Providence 
does not forsake those who do riot forsake’ 
themselves. 

« [ dépend on your love, your tried 
fidelity to your prince and country. De- 
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pend ye on the paternal solicitude of 
your monarch, who tinds all his happi- 
ness am yours. 
(Sigued) 
Vienna, April 8, 1809, 


‘* FRANCIS.” 


ec 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. 
CROWN AND ANCHOR DINNER. 


Yesterday the Meeting of the Friends 
of Reform was attended by above a thou- 
cand geotlemen, who dined together. 

At five the doors of the Great Room 
were thrown open, and the room was full 
tm a very few minutes. Several other 
rooms were also thrown open for the re- 
ception of the company who could jot 
get admission into the Great Room. 

Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Cochrane, 
Mr. Wardle, and several of the stew- 
ards, entered together, and were received 
with very loud applauses. 

The first toast which was given after 
dinner was, “ The King, and the prin- 
ciples which seated his family-on the 
throne.”” ‘This toast was premised by 
the Chairman (Sit Francis Burdett) with 
an observation, that the Sovereign was 
tue person Who Was most deeply ivter- 
ested in the promotion of those mea- 
sures, whieh they then assembled to 
promulgate. The toast was drank with 
houd applauses, The second toast was, 
** The People,” and the third, “ The 
progress of Public Opinion,” which were 
also drank with loud applause. 

Sir Francis Burdett then rose, and ad- 
dressed the meeting in a speech, replete 
with eloquence, which our limits do not 
permit us to enter upon. 

Major Cartwright afterwards 
the followmg resulutions, which 
favried nem.con, 

Resolved, 1, That it is the grand prin- 
ciple of the Constitution, that the people 
shall have a share in the government, by 
a just representation in Parhament. 

2. That the long duration of Pathia- 
meut greatly facilitates the corruption of 
the members, and removes that whole- 
some check or controul on their conduct, 
a frequent recurrence to the opiniva of 
their constituents. 

3. That ina petition presented to the 
Flouse of Commons, on the 6th of May, 
1795, it was offered to be proved at the 
bar, ** that 154 individuals did, by their 
ewn authority, appyint, or procure the 
return of SOT members of that House,’’ 
fexelusive of those from Scotland) ‘ who 
are thus enabled to decide all questions 
jo» thes name of the whole people of 
Great Britain.” 

4. That this meeting believes indivi- 
dual patronage iv bepoughs has increased 


moved 
were 
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since 1793—that the representation of 
Scotland is extremely influenced and 
unfree—that there are great defects i, 
that of Ireland—and that in the English 
boroughs called open, the returns are 
for the most part obtamed tor money : 
wherefore, upon the whole, itis the OPinis 
on of this meeting, that a great majority 
of the members of the CommonsHouse, are 
so returned, thatthe Nation is net consti- 
tutionally represented; while vet jt is 
taxed to suppert an expenditure of 
seventy millions sterling a year. 

5. That in the Act (commonly called 
the Act of Settlement) which placed the 
House of Brunswick on the throne of 
these realms, it was asserted, and re. 
cognized as the constitutional principle, 
that nv person who ** has an oilice or 
place of profit under the king, or re- 
ceives a pension from the crown, shall 
be capable of serving as a member of 
the House of Commons.” 

o. That it appears, by a report laid 
on the table of the House of Commons 
in June last, that 78 of its members are 
in the regular receipt, under the crown, 
of 178,9944 a year. 

7. That in 1782 it was declared by Mr, 
Pitt in the House of Comnuiiens, that 
‘‘ seven or eight members of that House 
were sent there by the Nabob of Arcot, 
and that a foreign state in enmity to this 
country might procure a party to aet for 
it under the mask and character of mem- 
bers of that House.” 

8. That such a state of representation 
is a national grievance, 

9, That in every department of the 
state, into which inquiry has been made, 
scandalous corruptions and abuses have 
been detected. 

10. That the exclusion of the public 
voice from all inthuence im, aud the con- 
sequent Corruption of the governments 
of the continental states, have been the 
causes Of their subjugation. 

1J, That so long as the people shall not 
be fairly represeuted, corruption will in- 
crease; our debts aud our taxes will ac- 
cumulate: our resources will be dissic 
pated; the native energy of the people 
will be depressed; and the country de- 
prived of its best defence against foreign 
foes, 

12. That to remedy the great and 
glaring evils of which we complain, itis 
not necessary te have recourse to theo- 
retical speculations, or dangerous expe- 
riments iu government, but to recur te 
the principles handed down to us by the 
wisdom and virtue of our forefathers. 

13. That the remedy is to be fou 
and to be found ouly in a full and fai 
representativn of all the people Mu tha 
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Commons House of Parliament; a re- craft, and C. W. W. Wyne, esquires, 
medy equally necessary to the safety vf who during the discussions aforemention- 

the throne, and the happiness and inde- ed, stood forward the advocates ef im- 
pendence of the country. partial justice; aud alsa to the minonty 

t4. That we therefore recommend to of, 125, who divided in favour of Mr. 

‘ every town, city, and county, to take the Wardle’s motion, amongst. whom we, 
state of the representation into considera- as Hampshire-men, observe with plea- 
tien, aud urgently, bat temperately, to sure and with pride, the names, of 
apply to Parliainent to adopt such mea- Sir. H, Mildmay, bart, and of Admiral 
sures as shall secure.to the nation the ree Markham, and Newton Fellows, esq. 

ality and uses of representation. while we, though not with very great 
Colonel Wardle, Lord Cochrane, Mr, surpriwe, observe, and trust that the fact 
Madocks, Mr. Waithman, Mr. Town- will be remembered, that the name of 
send, Mr. W. Smyth, and others, seve- neither of the members for this County 
rally expressed their sentiments before does appear upon that honourable list: 


a A EO I I A 


the meeting was dissolved. —That, in the course of the above- 
—— nawned Inquiry, acts of meanuess, pro- 

HAMPSHIRE RESOLUTIONS. tligacy, and corruption, unparalleled, as 
April 25th, 1809. we firmly believe in the history ef any 


The High Sheriff of the county inthe chair, Governmeut in the world, have beea 
“Resolved, That the thanks of this brought to light, and proved to our per- 
meeting be given to Gwyllym Lloyd War- tect conviction; and that while we, as 
dle, esq. for having instituted the recent Euglishmen, and loyal subjects, cannot 
inquiry in the house of commons relative help feeling sorrow aad shame at scein® 
tathe conduct of his Royal Highness the the Son, and indignation at seeing. so 
Duke of York ; for having unconnected many of the servants of our Sovereiga 
with, and unsuppurted by, any faction or involved in such scandalous transactious, 
party, prosecuted that laudable undertak- we cannot, as men setting a proper value 
ing with talent and zeal, temper and per. pen religious instruction and example, 
severance, rarely to be met with; andes. help entertaining the same feelings, and, 
pecially fur having had the resolutionthus if possible in an aggravated degrec, .at 
tadischarge his duty, in defiance of the seeing deeply implicated in those transe 
threats of the king’s servants,and inspite actions, no. less than five ministers of 
of the prejudices endeavoured to be ex.- the established chareh ; nor can .We 
cited against his charges, through the refrain from au expression of our anXxiows 
false and hypocritical pretence thatthey hope, that the Clergy in general. (fol- 
proceeded from a Jacobin conspiracy ; owing, in this respect, the example of 
a pretence which, for many years past, the two Reverend Gentlemen who signed 
has been the best ally of corruption, and the Requisition for this Meeting) will 
through the means ef which pretence, lose no opportunity of. inculcating an 
artful and wicked men have but too long abhorrence of such practices, and there. 
tiled the voice of truth, have abused. bv of showing, that the church, dike her 
the ear and drained the purses of this Founder, is no respecter of persons, and 
unsuspecting ard Joyal nation:—-That that her endowiments are not received 
the thanks of this meeting be given to #8 the wages of dependence and syce. 
Si Francis Burdett, bart, who seeond- Phancy, but as the worthy hire of the 
ed Mr. Wardle’s mution for the inquiry, ‘labourer in the vineyard of »Christiaa 
and also to lord viscount Folkestone, tor piety, and of private and publie virtue : 
the active and zealous assistance which hat in adverting to the cause of 
his lordship afforded Mr, Wardle during the injorious and disgracefal acts, thus 
the whole of the proceedings connected | Tevealed and demonstrated, this meeting 
therewith; and toa both of these gentle. cannot help observing, that in’ the Act 
ten fur their able and constitutional of Parliament, commonly called the Act 
‘peeches in the discussion upon Mr. War- of settlement, in virtue of which act and 
dle’s motion of the 8thof March, aad the of which act only, his majesty’s famiy 
wubsequent discussions, arising out ofthe Was raised to the theone of this kingdom, 
‘idence token during the said Inquiry :—— t's declared, “ that no person who has 
That the thanks of this meeting be given &1 Office, or place of profit, ander the 
‘9 Lords viscount Milton and Althorpe; king, or receives a pension from the 
Lord Stanley; to the Hon. ‘f. Brand crown, shall be capable of serving asa 
and W. OH, Lyttleton; to Sir S. Romilly, member of the house uf commons ;’' but 
4ad Sir T, Turton; to major-general Fer- that, notwithstanding the wise precaution 
fison; and toS, Whitbread, J. C. Car- of this act, which is one of our great con- 
*, T. W. Coke, LH. Martin, J. Cal- stitutional Jaws, and which, as its pream- 
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ble expresses, was made “for the further 
limitation of the crown, and betrer se- 
curing the rights and liberties of the sab- 
ject,” it appears from a report laid be- 
ture the house of commons in the month 
of June last, in consequence of a motion 
made by lord Cochrane, thar there are in 
that house seventy-eight placemen and 
pensioners, who, though part of what 
they receive is not stated, are, in the 
said report, stated to receive 178,994/, 
a year ont of the taxes raised upon the 
people, and, of course, out of the money, 
to watch over the expenditure of which 
they are appointed: That, if any 
doubt could have remaimed, as to the 
baneful effects ef such a state of the 
house of commons, that. doubt must 
have been removed by the rejection of 
Mr. Wardle’s abuve-mentioned propo. 
sition, in the teeth of the clearest and 
mest cunclusive evidence, positive as 
well as circumstantial, wriften as well 
as verbal; and upon which  Oecasion 
it appeared that all the king’s ministers, 
all the placemen and all the pensioners 
then present, voted against the said pro- 
position ; That, in the act of parlia- 
ment, commonly called the Bill of Rights, 
it_ is declared, ‘* That the election of 
members of parliament ought to be 
free,” and, in the same act tt 1s de- 
clared, “ That the violating of the free- 
dom of elections of members to serve 
in parliament,:’ was one of the crimes 
of king James the 2nd, and one of the 
grounds upon which he was driven from 
the throne of this kingdom, but that, 
notwithstanding this law, which 13 said 
to be one of the great bulwarks of the 
constitution, and notwithstanding divers 
other laws, made for the purpose of pre- 
venting undue returns of imembers of 
parliament, it does appear, froin evidence 
given during the above-said inquiry, 
that Lord Clancarty and Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, both of them servants of 
the king, and the latter a privy coun- 
sellor, a secretary of state, and a mem- 
ber of the house of commons, did offer 
tu give a writerstip in the East Indies, 
in exebange for a seat im the house of 
commons, and that the fatlure- er that 
corrapt neguciation was owing, not to 
any disinclination on their part, but on 
the part of the seat-seller, to why 
the offer was made: that this meet- 
ing have observed, that during a debate 
in the house of commons, on the 20th 
of this month, upon the subjects of the 
aforesaid inquiry, Thomas Creevey, sq. 
one of the henourable minority of 125, 
did distinetly state, that, it was not only 
his belief, but that 1t was within his own 
knowledge, that. seats in parliament bad 
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been bought and sold ; that the treasury 
not only openly boacht and sold those 


seats, but kept, in a great degree, a mo. ' 


nepoly of the market, and that it was 
perfectly well kuown, that a dissolution 
of parhament Was pot an appeal to the 
people, but an appeal to the treasury ; 
and that this meeting have further ob. 
served, that, in answer to the statement 
of Mr. Creevey (for which that gentle. 
nran is entitled to our particular thanks) 
the king’s minister, Mr. Perceval, did 
not attempt to deny the facts allédged, 
but contented himself with insinuating, 
that the opposite party, when in power, 
had been guilty of similar practices: 
— That, from the foregoing facts, as 
well as from numerous others, notorious 
to the whale nation, this meeting have a 
tirm conviction, that it is in the house 
of commons, as at present constituted, 
that exists the great and efficient cause 
of that profligacy of manners amonést 
many in high life; of that corrupt dispo- 
sal of offices ; of that endless tiain of un- 
punished peculatious ; of that squander- 
ing of our earnings and incomes; of that 
vstablishment of an army of foreiguers 
in the heart of our country ; of thet in- 
capacity in the conducting of public 
affairs, both at bome and abroad; and of 
all that national misery and disgrace 
which have been but too long £0 se- 
verely’ felt, aad the dangers to be ap- 
prebended from which, have now at- 
tracted the serious atteution of even the 
most thoughtless and unobserving:-— 
That, therefore, this meeting, anxivas 
alike for the preservation of his Majes- 
ty’s throne, and legitimate authority, 
and forthe restoration of the rights aud 
liberties bequeathed them by the wis- 
dom, the fortitude, and the valour of 


their forefathers, hold it a duty which - 


they owe to their Sovereign and his sue- 
cessors, to themselves and their ebil- 
dren, to the safety, happiness, and fe 
nown of their country, to declare their 
decided conviction, that vo change for 
the better can reasonably be expected, 
without such a returm in the commons 


buuse of parliainent, as shall make that 


huuse, in reality as well as in name, the 
representatives of the people, and mt 
the instraments in the bands of a wink 
ter; and further to declare, that it will 
be expedient for us, at a future com 
venient time, to assemble in couvly- 
meeting, ia order to consider of 3 pe 
tition to the king, praying that his ms 
jesty will be gvactously pleased to 

us his roval countenance and st 

our constitutional efforts agatnst . 
faction of borough mongers, not: 
hostile to the wae dignity and jut PE 
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rogatives of his Majesty’s Crown, than 
to the interests and feelings of his faithful, 
suffering, and insulted people. 

 Resulved unanimously, That the 
Thanks of this Meeting be given to Wm, 
Powlett Powlett and Wm. Cobbett es- 
quires, and the other sixty-nine Members 
forthe part they respectively took in 
ealling the Meeting, and for their con- 
duct thereat. 

“Resolved unanimeusly, That the 
Thanks of this Meeting be given to 
the High Sheriff, for his readiness in 
convening the same, and for the imparti- 
ality with which he presided, 

Resolved unanimously, that these reso- 
jutions be signed by the sheriff, in the 
name, and on behalf ot the meeting, and 
that the same be printed and published 
in the county papers, and in the States- 
man, the Morning Chronicle, the Times, 
and the Courier London newspapers ; and 
that the Sheriff be requested to forward 
the vote of thanks to Gwyllym Lloyd 
Wardle, esq. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
Joun BLacksurn, sheriff.” 


To those Resoluteons, as well as the fol- 
lowing, and the many others, which our limits 
would not allow us to insert, Colonel Wardle 
returned handsome replies, in constitutional 
language expressed with firmness and noble 
independence, 

F ae -- 


A JUST TRIBUTE TO COLONEL WARDLE,. 


As a wish has been very generally ex- 
pressed by the inhabitants of this city 
and its neighbourhood, that Colonel G. L. 
WARDLE, M. P. should be publickly 
acknowledged for his present arduous un- 
dertaking, an opportunity will be afforded 
them of doing so, by subscribing an Ad- 
dress to that independent member of the 
British Parliament, of which the tenor 
follows : 

We, hereunto subscribing, inhabitants of 
the city and suburbs of Glasgow, hereby tes- 
tify our unbiassed and anprejudiced opin- 
n—That Colonel Wardle, by first step- 
Ping forward, and by his conduct through. 
out the whole of the investigation now pend- 
tg in the Honourable the House of Commons 
relative to his Royal Highness the Duke 
% York, has proved himself to the world, 
fo be one of the most magnanimous, pa- 
imolic, firm, and candid men in his Ma- 
Jaly’s: dominions, 


, All those who wish to mark and dis- 
‘nguish the conduct of this intrepid and 
persevering Representative of the People 
Who concur in the plain and obvious 
*atiment contained in the above address, 
have an opportunity of joining in ex- 

it, by signing subscription-pa- 


BELFAST MAG, NO, X, zee 


pers, which will be opened for that pur- 
pose on Thursday first. 

Giasgow, March 15th, 1809. 

GLASGOW NEWS-PAPERS, AND 
COLONEL WARDLE. 

The Public are respectfully informed, 
that the Committee conducting the Ad- 
dress to Colonel Wardle, made appli- 
cation to the Publishers of the Herald, 
Courier, and Western Star, requesting 
them to insert the former hand-bill, 
but for reasons, best known to themselves, 
it was refused. 

The Committee have, therefore, no 
choice, but to address the Public, through 
the medium of this bill, intimating, that 
the subscription will FINALLY CLOsg on 
Monpay the 20th current. 

It is expected, therefore, that all those 
who believe that ‘* Righteousness exalteth 
a Nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
People,” and who wish to avert those 
public calamities, with which nations, for 
their crimes, are always visited, will not 
neglect this opportunity of endeavouring 
to stem the torrent of corruption and 
public vice, which just now threatens to 
overwhelm the land, by testifying their 
approbation of a British Senatur, who 
has stood forward almost alone and un- 
assisted, to grapple with Immorality in 
the plenitude of its power, and in its 
most hideous and degrading form, 

Glasgow, March \8th, 1809. 

However great the disadvantages were, 
under which the Committee laboured, 
from the Newspapers refusing the adver- 
tisements, and many other discourage- 
ments thrown in the way, by officious, 
ignorant, and contemptible individuals, 
in six days, 4500 persons subscribed the 
Address, 

No time was lost in getting it forwarded 
to London, where it was sent to the charge 
of the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Folk- 
stone, with a request that his Lordship 
Would have the goodness to present it to 
Colonel Wardle. A letter, of which the 
following is a copy, accompanied the 
Address, 

G. L. WARDLE, Ese. 
SIR 

I wavs the’honour to forward you an 
Address from a considerable portion of 
the inhabitants of this city and suburbs, 
who, animated with a spark of that ine 
dependence of mind which shines so con- 
spicuously in your character, felt them- 
selves called upon to give this public tes- 
timony of the high estimation in which 
they hold your parliamentary conduct, 
and their unequivocal approbation of the 
constitutional, manly, and candid man- 
ner, in Which you brought forward, and 
carried on the investigation relative to 
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his RoyalHighness the Duke of York. We 
hesitate nut to express it as our opinion, 
that you have, in every respect, shown 
yourself worthy of the honourable appel- 
lation of an Independent British Senator; an 
appellation, Sir, that will be coupled 
with your name, and that of your noble 
supporters in this inqtiry, while the an- 
nals of bittain remain. 

To you, Sir, who have so nobly struck 
corruption at its source, and in spite of 
every difficulty and prejudice, so firmly 
stood forward to stem its torrent; to your 
honourable friends, Lord Foixstone, Sir 
Francis Burpett, Samuet Wurtsreap, 
esq. and to the other worthy and inde- 
pendent Representatives of the People, 
who have supported you on this occasion, 
we are indebted fur having shown us, that 
we have a coustitution worthy of being 

reserved ; the latent energies of which, 
when called into action by a faithful Re- 
presentative, can shake power, however 
great, and subject to investigation the 
otlicial conduct and administration of the 
highest Officer in the state. 

Great as the difficulties may have been 
which you had to encounter in your ar- 
duous undertaking, we think it necessary 
to state, that ip conducting this Address 
we also have had our share of these to 
Overcome, as the following brief narrative 
of facts will show. 

A public meeting was proposed among 
a few of our citizens, for the purpose of 
moving this Address, and a deputation 
Was appdiuted to wait on the Lord Pro- 
vost, to Obtain his consent to the mea- 
sure. A decided negative, however, was 
given to our proposal. Being thus dis- 
appointed, we determined to persevere,~ 
but were compelled to adopt the more 
silent, but pmo less efficacious mode of 
Opening subscription papers in diferent 
parts of the city. Even this was at- 
tempted to be reudered as ineffectual as 
possible, by the publishers of the News- 
papers here, refusiug to insert our Ad- 
vertisement, affording a melancholy proof 
of the endue influcnee exercised over that 
palladium of our ijiberties—the press— 
and leaving to us the alternative only, 
of calling forth the public attention, by 
a liberal distribution of posting and hand 
bills. 

In the face of all these impediments, 
and many niore little indirect tricks 
which have been played off, and no small 
share, even of obloquy and repreach, nay 
of democracy and sedetewn, the committee 
condueting this address are proud to say, 
that io six days at least 2000 inhabitants 
have voluntarily annexed their signatures, 

This address, sir, we now beg leave 


to present te you, through the medium of 


Oftitial Documents. 


(May, 


that worthy nobleman lord Folkstope, a, 
the voluntary and unbiassed conviction 
of our minds; under the impression, thyt 
the approbation of 4000 of your fellow. 
subjects will not be rejeeted. It contaias, 
sir, the genuine signatures of those whose 
hauds are unsullied with the public plu. 
der, and to such, headed by patriots like 
you, our much-abused country must look 
for its safety, in the hour of dangey, 

Though you, sir, have already done 
much, and we are induced to believe, 
trom your bright example, that yet there 
is hope, that the corruption and abuses 
which have so long existed, and preyed 
on the vitals of our country, will be 
checked and removed; and that viee and 
immorality, will, as ashamed, be made 
to hide their heads—yet much remains 
to be done. Persevere, then, sir, in the 
glorious course you have began, and that 
you may long remain an ornament te 
your country, and a blessing to gene- 
rations yet unborn, is the sincere wish 
of, most respectfally, 

In the name, and by order of 
the Committee, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Glasgow, And very humble servant, 
March 24, ¥809. Roper? Hastiz. 
eee é 
ADDRESS OF THE INHABITANTS OF PAISLEY. 
Sir, 

1 have the honour of transmitting, through 
the medium of Sir Francis Burdett, bart. an 
Address subscribed by upwards of Four Thousand 
Four Hundred Inhabitants of the Town and 
Vicinity ef Paisley, who are anxious to cone 
tribute the little in their power to the numerous 
marks of approbation you are receiving from 4 
grateful country, and which is so highly merked 
by you, for that noble instance of zeal for the 
public welfare which you displayed, in the fact 
of no common opposition, in bringing forward 
unaided and alone, the important charges against 
the late Commander-in-Chief, which, we tus 
will be followed by salutary effects to our nile 
fering Country. 

We also, with peculiar pleasure, congratulate 
you on the support received from Sif Francs 
Burdett, Lord Folkestone, and Samuel Whit 
bread, esq. in the progress of that 
and important Inquiry. We, Sir, do indulge the 
hope, that this service is enly an eamest of the 
advantages this nation will yet derive — 
combined efforts of the One Hundred .. 
Twenty-Five honourable and independent de 
presentatives who so faithfully adhered ap 
Gzuse of their Country. Go on Sir, in the 


jiant course in which you have entered, Ae 
deavouring to detect and expose injustice and 5 
fuption, in whatever department of the State 
aay de found; never induced, by Ue 
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ef powerful and interested men, to relax your 
exertions for the public good. ‘T hat you may 
jong remain the guardian of the legitimate prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and the protector of the 
rights and privileges of British Subjects; and that 
your fame may live in the remembrance of a 
grateful People, and descend, with increasing 
lustre, to the latest: posterity, is the sincerest wish 
of fn name and by appointment of the Committee) 
Sir, Your most obedient and very humble servant. 
ALEX. STEVENSON, 
Qolone! G. L. Wardle, M. P. 
Paley, 26th April 1809. 
—__ 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE INHABITANTS of 
KEADY. 

Resolved Ist--That, as the profligacy 
and corruption of Rulers and of those who 
exercise authority under them, have uni- 
formly led to the subversion ot govern- 
ments, states, and empires, in which they 
prevailed ; we consider every exertion by 
which their introduction may be prevent. 
ed, their progress checked, or their jaflue 
ence destroyed, in a Mouarchy, Oligar- 
ehy, or Republic, as highly meritorious, 
aud justly entitled to the approbation and 
gratitude of every member of the state, 

edly-——That, in our opinion, such appra- 
bation and gratitude are justly due to the 
patriotic virtae of G. L. Warn e, esq* 
for instituting an inquiry into the conduct 
of the Dure of York, late commander- 
in-chief Of the British forces ; and the 
zeal fortitude, aud perseverance with 
which he prosecuted sajd inquiry, so ho. 
noirable to himself and interesting to his 
country. 

ddiv—That, under this conviction, we 
hereby offer him our sincere and honest 
thanks, for his manlike, independent, and 
well-condgcted exertions in his country’s 
eause; and we presume to express our 
hope and confidence, that he will not 
sbaudon his inquiries till publig corrup- 
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tion shall be traced through all her chan- 
nels, even to her highest sources ; dragged 
from her banquets and her baguivs, and 
exposed to public detestation, not Only as 
the voracious monster which exhausts the 
resources of the State, and dissoltes the 
sinews of war in the lap of profligacy, 
but the fiend which irritates the minds of 
the people, by abusing their confidence, 
poisous their spirits with dtscontents, and 
excites murinurs which may swell into a 
storm, whose violence may shiver the 
bonds of social order, and endanger the 
stability of the Throne 

4thiy—That wé bereby offer our thanks 
also to the viratTvous and vicToRrous Mie 
nority, who supported G.L, Warpge, esq. 
in his honourable and patriotic inquiry; 
and whilst we perceive, with heart-felt 
regret, so few names of our countrymen 
in the virtuous and dignified band, we 
recognize, with equal pleasure that of 
James Craic, esq. whom we hail-to 
whom we offer ur thanks—and of whem 
we are proud—not as @ representative 
of our county, bat the representative of 
our province, on the late momentous 
question. 

5thlyThat in testimony, not only 
of our gratitude but real esteem for Col, 
Waro te, a piece of laisu Linen be pre- 
sented to him, in the hope that he will 
never tarnish it by the stains of political 
apostacy, or wallowing in the filth of 
that corruption which he has so effec- 
tually exposed to public view, and pub- 
lic detestation. 

6thly—-That these Resolutions be pube 
lished in the Belfast Commercial Chroni- 
cle and Dublin Evening Herald ; and that 
a copy of the samé@ be forwarded to G. 
L. Waance, esq. and another to Jamrs 
Craic, esq. by our Chairman.—Signed 
iu our name, and by our order, 

Samvuet Leste, Chairman, 
G. Kipp, Secretary. 


— ~—— 


DEATHS AND MARRIAGES, 


—E———— 


IRISH. 


ULSTER. 

Axtat.... Married....Mr. 3. Martin, 
to Miss M. E. M‘Clelland, of [sland Ma- 
gee. Mr. Maguire of Ballymena, to 
Miss Davidson of Aboghill, Lieut.” J. 
Burke, of the Westmeath militia, to Fran- 
ces, daughter of Rear Admiral Sir Digby 

ut, baronet, 

Died....1n Belfast, Mr. A. M‘ Ilwrath. 
At Larne, aged 25, Mr. David Moore. 
lu Uelfast, Mr. William Mooney, land 
*atveyor, At Belfast, ou the 29th March, 


last, aged 18, Mr, Jolin Byrtt Smylie, son 
to Mr. Smylie, of this town. 

Anmacn... Married....At Turner’s grove, 
Mr. Borthewick, of Falkirk, to Miss Mary 
Andrews, of Annesborough, Co. Down. 
Mr. Hugh Kidd, of Tuliielugh, to Misa 
Elize M‘Kinstry, of Glen. 

QUEEN'S CO«...<4 further account of James 
Pim of Rushin, whose death was announced in 
our last number, but deferred for want of 
room ; was furnished to us bya Correspondent, 
Although his amiable qualities were in 
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for intellectual imprevement; = car- 
ressed abroad; desired in society, where 
her looks, and the ingenuous expression 
of her quick sensations diffused joy and 
cheerfulness, to see her hending her 
mind to every matron Care, every do- 
mestic occupation; the patient instruc. 
tress; the prudent manager; the atten- 
tive nurse; and all this under the pres- 
sure of great difficulties, and narrow cir- 
cumstances, which made the care of a 


] 


ed an irreparable loss, For herself, per- 

haps it ought not to be considered as a 

misfortune, that early maturity in virtne, 

has met with an early dismission from 

the cares and troubles of life, 

*When loveliness, arrayed in opening 

bloom, 

Framed to delight the gense, the heart to 
cheer, 

Sinks early blasted to the silent tomb, 

Who can suppress the sigh? restrain the 





family to her, a traly serious and painful tear ? 
accupation.—In the last of theseemploy- But faith sheds comfort on the troubled 
ments, that ofa nurse, she caught a fever, mind 
. . . . > 
which after a fortnight’s illness, ended fa- and gratitude recounts what once was 
tally, notwithstanding the kindest and apnea é 
? = > 


most unremitting, attentions of medical 
and other friends. The death of the 
young naturally excites sympathy, but 
se dom has there been a more general sone 
sition of the kind than on the present oc- 
easiun, both inthe town where she lived ep We were unable to devote that portion 
and among an extended circle of friends = ef reom to the obituary ev could have wished, 
and acquaintatice. Her affectionate fa- — notwitistanding we have given ten addition- 
ther and hcr younger sisters have sustain-  a/ pages, 


To him who lent it be the boon resigned ; 
What soul ‘oo spotless, kind, and good 
for heaven ? 
Sloke Newigion. 














AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From April 20, till May 20. 

Tue weather has been mostly dry since last Report, and latterly unusually hot for the 
season, which has been rather unfavourable for the flax crops; the moisture of the earth 
being too small to allow the seed to vegetate, and in many parts where the soil was light 
and dry, there appears a great inequality in its progress, and unless the late showers bring 
it forward, the prospect of a good crop is doubtful, the writer of this report has heard 
of several crops of flax that were sown early in April, having entirely failed, owing, as is 
supposed, to the severe night-frosts that happened about the time of its vegetating, and 
many people who were tempted by the difference of price, to purchase old seed, have 
been obliged to sow their ground a second time. 

The quantity sown this year is estimated at very little more than one half the 
ayerage of other seasens, which with the lateness of sowing, and the great preportion 
of bad seed iu the market, are circumstances that afford reason for apprehending that 
there will be a great deficiency of raw material of our staple manufacture. 

The wheat crops in many parts of the country are extremely thin, especially where they 

were late sown; the seed appears to have either been cut off by the worm, or to have 
perished befere vegetation. 
_ Oats and barley are also complained of in some places for being thin; the hot weather 
is certainly against their having a good appearance, but every farmer knows that these 
crops always look worst during the present month, and generally improve in the ensu- 
ing one. 

The principal part of the potatoe crops have been got into the ground in good order, 
and as the quantity planted is supposed to be greater than usual, we may hope for an 
abundant supply of that dest of roots for the succeeding year. 

The following mode of saving Flaxseed bas been suggested by a Correspondent, ond we submit 
it to public trial. ; , 

One very material objection which lies against saving flaxseed, in this wet climate, is 
that the Lamass rains are frequentlyjof long continuance and so heavy as to beat down the 

ax when the seed is filling, and consequently top-heavy, in this state the stalk in a short 
time rots, instant pulling is the only remedy to save the flax—the seed is lost. Against 
such a misfortune as this, there appears but one certain remedy, which is to prevent that 
Part of the flax from which seed is intended to be saved from being thus beat down, by 
*upporting it with rods, in the same manner as peas are. The rods should be two thirds 
the length of full-grown flax, and set immediately after the last weeding. From flax 
thus Prepared, good seed may be saved in the worst of seasons, 
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some degree obscured from the world 
by local and domestic habits, yet were 
strikingly conspicuous to those who 
knew him. In the early part of his 
life, he carried on a considerable branch 
of the woollen business, in addition to 
his farm; in the conducting of which 
his social, generous, and unassuming 
disposition gained him the love and es- 
teem of those he employed; as also 
of all the country round, by many of 
whom in the higher ranks of life, his 
society was sought after. As he advan- 
ced in life, his engagements in trade, 
not answering his expectations, he turn- 
ed his attention to the management of 
his farm, which produced him and a 
lasge family a comfortable subsistence. 
Yn this rural and patriarchal retreat, 
his benevolent heart was conspicuous, 
particularly in the bosom of his own 
family, and when surrounded by his 
friends, he was an affectionate husband, 
a tender and loving father, a good 
neighbour, a kind and generous friend, 
a gentlemen and christian in whom was 
no guile, Although from early habit 
he was attached to the leading features 
of the society in which he was edu- 
eated, yet as the evening of bis day 
approached, he discovered much liber- 
ality of sentiment, and could cordially 
embrace those who differed from him 
in opinion. He married early in life 
Deborah, daughter of Anthony Robine 
son near Moat, county Westmeath, by 
whom he had seven sons, and nine 
daughters ; fourteen of whom are still 
living, who with his widow are left to 
deplore their loss. May they also en- 
deavour to imitate his bright example ! 
His remains were interred at Mountrath 
the 8th instant, accompanied by a num- 
ber of his united family and frieuds, 
“Say ye to the righteous, that it 
shall be well with him: for they shall 
eat the fruit of their doings.’’ 
Downy....Married....Mr. Robert Gibson, 
to Miss Rachel Patterson, both of New- 
townards. Mr. Johan’ M‘Caubrey, of 
Saintfield, aged 56, to Miss Brown, of 
Killinchy in the woods, aged 16. 
Died..... At Castlewellan, Mr. Edward 
Young. In consequence of a fall from 
his horse, Mr. James Sinclair, of Comber. 
At Newry, Mr. John Guy, sen. Mrs, 
M‘Clure, wife of the Rev. Robt, M‘Clure, 
of Annahilt, near Hillsborough. 
Donecact.... Died.....At Donoghmore, 
Miss Spence, daughter to the Rev. N, 
Spence. 
Derry.... Married....In the city of Lon- 
donderry, Mr. M‘Conegal to Miss E, 
M‘Conegal. , 


[ May, 


LEINSTER. 


Dvusiin.... Married....G. Chamley, esq 
of the co. Down, to Miss Massey, daugh. 
ter of Godfrey Massey, of Ballywire, co, 
Tipperary, esq. Henry Vansittart, esq, 
captain of his Majesty’s ship Fortuyeée 
to M. C. Pennyfather, daughter of the 
Rev. John Pennyfather, of Newport, co. 
Tipperary. 

LouTtH.....Married..... Henry Hardman, 
esq. to Miss Davis, youngest daughter of 
the late James Davis, esq, of Drogheda, 


MUNSTER. 
Corx....Died....At Tower bridge, near 
Blarney, aged 100 years and four months 
Robert Walsh, he passed his whole life a 
bachelor, retaining his understanding and 
senses to the last BRITISH, ), 
Died, February 26, 1809, in the ist 
year of her age, ANNE Fiycu, daughter 
of Mr. Finch of Birmingham. If to re. 
cord departed merit be the office of the 
survivors, thedeath of this amiable young 
lady ought not to pass without notice, 
Her person was lovely, her temper un- 
commonly sweet, sympathizing and af- 
fectionate, She possessed a mind highly 
capable of cultivation, and great quick- 
ness of parts, as well as of feeling. These 
advantages she enjoyed, perhaps, in com- 
mon with many others; but what dis- 
tinguishes her character is, that she was 
early called to sustain trials and to prac. 
tise virtues more than commonly falls to 
the lot of so tender an age, During that 
period in which even virtuovs and pro- 
Mising youth is supposed to be suffici- 
ently employed in furnishing the mind, 
and discipliuing the heart, by way of 
preparation forthe graver duties of life 
she was already practising them. Mis» 
Finch was deprived of an excellent mo 
ther, the worthy and beloved daughter 
of Dr.Priestley, at the early age of fout- 
teen; not however before she had im- 
bibed principles of piety and moral con- 
duct, lessons of wisdom, and _ habits of 
exertion with which that mother, during 
her long'decline, had anxiously endea- 
voured to fix upon her mind, knowing the 
task which would devolve upon her, She 
was the eldest child of seven, and from 
that period to the day of her death she 
supplied her mother’s place in the fa 
mily, and was housekeeper, nurse, Co- 
panion to her father, and instructress t 
her youager brothers and sisters. It was 
a touching sight for those who knew ber 
in the interior of her home, to se % 
blooming young woman, her eyes spatt- 
ling with vivacity, endued with 4 
and lively relish for all the innocent 
joyments of life, as well as a strong 
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Some decisions have lately taken place in the courts of law in this country, which 
are likely to produce a great change in the system of discounting in the town of Belfast. 
ft has been adjudged that if any sum exceeding 6 per cent per annum, be taken on bills, 
whether under the name of commission, or any other denomination, the laws against 
usury apply, and that particularly giving bills which have some time to run, as cash 
is usury n an aggrevated form. On the question of law, the business appears to be 
decided, as te the propriety of allowing such practices ina commercial country, much 
may be said on both sides, If men of small capitals are assisted by such a practice to 
carry on trade, they may also be oppressed if the exactions are too great, and 
the profits of the trade may come ultimately to centre in the coffers of the discounter, 
In some cases the weak may be advantageously aided, but in others an undue extension 
of trade beyond the capital of the trader, may be encouraged to his own injury, and 
in many cases to the injury of those in the same trade with him; and this mode of 
raising money by drawing and redrawing, is attended with so heavy charges, as almost 
in all cases to sink those who engage deeply in it 

During the current month, exchange has risen to 84 and 8} per cent, for gold, while 
the premium on guineas has falleu to 1, and latterly to 4 per cent. 


MEDICAL REPORT. 
List of Diseases occurrinz in the practice of a Physician in Belfast, from 
April 20, till May 20, 
Barometer....bighest - - - - 30 10 Thermometer,,,..highest « - - - - « 75 30 


mean - © - - 29 50 mean -- -« « = 42 00 
lowest - - « - 29 0 lowest «--cn » a 3S 00 
Typhis; -~-- ---° l Contagious fever. 
Pneumonia, -- -- = 1 Pleurisy. 


Opthalmia, - + - - + - 4 Inflammation of the eyes. 
Rheumatismus acutus, - 2 Acute rheumatism. 
Pithisis Pulmonalis, + 1 Consumption. 


Asthma, - +--+ 2 Asthma. 

Amaurosis, - « - - - + 2 Blindness without apparent disease. 
Aphtha, «+--+ - 1 Thrush, 

Varwia, ---*- « ~ } Small pox. 

Scrophula, - 2-082 6 Evil. 

Herpes,- - - e222 4 Tetter, vulgarly called scurvy. 
Pyrosis,- - - © = +--+ } Waterbrash. 

Hemoptysts, =~ --- 1 Spitting of blood. 

Epylepsia cerebralis, - + 2 Convulsious. 

Colica, -_7e fe es ee « - 2 Colic. 

Hysteria, - + -- ~ - 1 Hysteries. : 
Rachitis, « - - -«-+- 1 Rickets. 

Anasarca, + - +--+ 1 General Dropsy. 


ev tng ' - ---+ 8 Venereal disease, 
Morbi infantiles, - « - 27 Febrile and bowel complaints of children. 
The diseases of this month are not marked by any particular character, unless it 
mildness, fever is gradually wearing away, which together with the absence of 
small-pox, measels, scarlet-fever and hooping-cough, ought to be esteemed a bless- 
ing, for although the list presents one case of small-pox, it cannot be altogether re- 
ferred to the diseases of Belfast or its neighbourhood, as the child was sent here to be 
imoculated for cow-pox and brought the disease with it from a distance of ten or twelve 
miles, nor has it spread, as most of the children inthe street where it remained had 
been previously vaccinated, one of the cases of amaurosis, or gutta serena, decidedly 
@verturns an opinion of Dr. Darwin and some others, that “‘ this is a disease of dark 
tyes only,” the subject of, it having light blue eyes; electricity, calomel, hemlock 
and a seaton had been all tried in vain, when it occurred to your reporter that 
flvanism might be useful in removing the torpid or paralytic state of the optic nerve, 
he is obliged to declare that neither in this nor in two similar cases was there 
the slightest benefit derived from its application; and in the case of a man whe 
‘led himself by drinking a large quantity ef spirits its effects. were much less in 






























AN6 (May, 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Ow1ne to the pernicious orders in council, not more than one half of the us! 
quantity of flaxseed is sown in Ireland, this year. In many places the old Riga sced was 
of bad quality, and the people are now resowing their grounds. Our staple trade myg 
suffer considerably from this deficiency. In the mean time, however, the speculators in 
fiax not finding it convenient to hold it much longer, that article has fallen considerably, 
In Liverpool Irish flax now sells at about 13s. per stone. 

The sale of linens both in London and Dublin is suspended. The wholesale drapers in 
London have made a stand against purchasing at the present prices, but it is said that 
the stock of linens in their warehouses is small. Brown linens in this country have ex. 
perienced Jittle depression; from these considerations, and from the small quantity of 
flaxseed sown, there is little room to expect a permanent fall on this article. 

Since the alteration of the embargo in America, some vessels have arrived from that 
country. A small quantity of flaxseed was received, but totally inadequate to the supply 
needed. Cotton wool has fallen very greatly in price, to the no small loss of the specu. 
Jators in that article. If they only suffered there would be little cause for regret, but 
the holders of that article for the necessary purposes of their trade, also suffer. Such are 
the effects of the commercial war system, and of speculation carried to the unwarrantable 
lengths to which it has latterly arrived. To the speculations in linen, flax and cotton 
we may add the speculation in fine wool, and superfine woollen-cloths. Owing to the 
seizure of a quantity of Vicuna wool in Spain, by the French, speculation was imme, 
diately at work, and without any adequate cause, the manufactures of fine wool advanced 
miost rapidly. The effects have been dismal, and according to a calcylation made 
by some members of the board of agriculture in England, it is computed that 20,000 
taylors have in that country been thrown out of employment. At a public dinner held 
after Lord Somervilie’s Jate show of fat cattle, in London, Sir John Sinclaire, alluding 
to this circumstance, gave the following toast, which is also applicable on other similar 
instances of speculation: “ May idle speculators never fleece the industrious” 

Notwithstanding the relaxations in the embargo, on the part of America, and the 
alteration in the British orders in council, matters appear far from being accommodated 
between the two countries. At present the Americans declare Holland to be neutral, 
and the British direct the blockade of her ports. If they act according to these declarations, 
British cruizers will probably seize American vessels entering the ports of Holland, and 
thus vive occasion for direct hostilities. Affairs must remain in this state of uncertainty 
for some time longer, at least till the decision of the American government is known, 
when they see the alterations made in the orders in council. 

In the mean time the president (Madison) has published a proclamation stating that 
intimation has been given to him by the British envoy, that the orders in council would 
be withdrawn on the 10th of next month, and declaring in that case free intercourse 
shall be renewed between the two countries from that period. Some cause for hesitation 
yet remained, whether the alterations which have been made by our government, will 
afford complete satisfaction in America. Doubts on this subject are still farther confirmed, 
by observations that the Earl of Bathurst, as presideat of the Board of Trade, in a con- 
versation with the chairman of the committee of American merchants, has declared that 
the British Envoy was not authorized to make the concessiens to America, which a 
jo his correspondence. ‘Thus ovr administration show themselves not possessed ef the 
qualification te know how to concede with dignity, but descend to render their diplo- 
matic negociations a mere higgling bargain, of a trifle more or less to he conceded. 

The Earl of Liverpool and the Chancellor of the Exchequer have declared that these orders 
are not rescinded, but only altered to accommodate the present state of things, particularly 
with regard to the countries now in alliance with England. ‘They attempted to in 
the business in obscurity, and to give to it the appearance of little concession being made 
to America. Lord Grenville well remarked, “that the fate of the present alterations 
would probably be similar to the original orders, to be praised, supported, carried, and 
finally relinquished ; and that in the exact proportion, in which they participated of the 
nature of the former orders, in the same proportion they would be found injurious to 
interests of the country.” 

A limited intercourse is at present permitted between these countries and Holland, 
the necessities of the latter country have probably extorted some concessions in the way 
of trade from her rulers, although the continuance of them is very precarious, 
this trade may probably again, as on former occasions, be speedily interrupted, 
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producing muscular motion than where sudden death had taken place from any 
other kind of violence, the irritable principle being, as your reporter supposes nearly 
exhausted by the stimulus of the ardent spirit; but although it has been ineffieg. 
cious in these cases, it has been applied with marked advantage in rheumatisi and 
some other complaints and it has semoved tooth-ache almost instantaneously, 





NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From Apri, 20, to May 20, 
Through the garden now we’ll range, 
View its sweets and mark its change, 
Beauteous fav’rites of a day ! 

Oh! how sweet the breath of May, 
Oh! how rich her form appears, 
Bounteous smiling thro’ her tears, 

As the day-star riding high, 
Clears the lately clouded sky. 
WesTAL,. 

The wise and the simple, the learned and unlearned, of every age and every nation, 
have dwelt with raptures on the pleasures of spring, and cold and desponding must 
be that beart, which is not elated at the awakening of nature from the death-like sleep 
of winter. A pleasure arises like that from meeting an old friend, on beholding the 
enlivened plants again displaying their fragrant or gaudy blossoms: a thousand pleas. 
inz or melancholy reflections, fix themselves in the imagination, and the sensations 
which we experienced when last we saw their evolving beauties re-occupy their place 
iu the mind. - 

Seldom has spring appeared with more graceful mein than at present, her progress 
has not been iuterrupted by the usual frowns of winter, and the trifling check which 
vegetation received, only retarded the flowering to a more genial period, and in fall 
Juxuriance the fragrant orcherd now presents the pleasing prespect of a fruitful 
autumn. 

22, Peach leaved Willow (Salix amygdalina) Common Plum (Prunus domestica) 
Bird Cherry (Prunus avium) flowering, and Willow Wren (Motacilla Trochilus) come 
and singing. 

23, Stichwort or Starwort (Stellaria Holostea) fl-wering, and Nettle Butterfly 
(Papila urtica) plenty. « 

24, Byzantine Squill (Scilla amoena) flowering, and Orange Tip Butterfly (Papilio 
Cardamimes) uppearing. , 

25, Purple Orchis (Orchis mascula) Cuckoo flower (Cardamine pratensis) flowering. 

30, Thyme leaved Speedwell (Veronica serpyllifolia) Hoop petticoat Narcissus (Nar- 
cissus Bulbocodium) flowering, Willow wren plenty. 

May 1, Mountain Speedwell (Veronica montana) flowering. 

3, Bristly leaved Lychnidea (Phlox setacea) flowering. A swallow (Hirundo rus- 
tica) flying about. ' 

4, Cow Parsley (Cherophyllum sylvestre) Oriental Narcissus ( Narcissus orientalis) 
flowering. 

5, Swallows plenty, and the Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) singing. 

6, Louse Wort (Pedicularis sylvatica) dowering. 

7, Germander Speedwell (Veronica Chameedrys) Harebell (Scilla nutans) Tuberous 
bitter Vetch (Orobus tuberosus) Blue Flowered Bugle (Adjuga reptans) flowering. 

‘ 8, Rail (Gallinula crex) calling, Herrings (Clupea Harrengus) appear in Belfast 
ugh. 

10, Tulips (Tulipa Gesneri) flowering. 

11, Torrent avens (Geum rivale) Apple (Pyrus Malus) flowering, and White spot 
Butterfly (Papilio Ageria) appearing. 

12, Broom (Spartium scoparium) Buck-bean (Menyanthes trifoliata) flowering, and 
White throat (Motacilla sylvia. Lin.) come and singing. 

13, Sitfast (Ranunculus repens) flowering. 

14, Yellow Poppy (Papaver Cambricum)*‘Awl-leaved Spurry (Spergula subulata) 
Wood Geranium (Geranium sylivaticum) flowering, and Sedge Warbler (Motacills 
Salicaria, Lin.) come. 

15, White Lilac (Syringa vulgaris) flowering. . 

16, Crimson flowering Poeony (Pwonia peregrina) and fine leayed Poeony (Pon's 
tenuifoliu) Qowering. 
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17, Soft Dovesfoot (Geranium molle) Cut leaved Geranium (Geranium dissectum) 
and Birds-foot Trefoi) (Lotus corniculatus) flowering. 

18, Rose-coloured upright Honeysuckle (Azalea nudifiora) Yellow do. (Azalea 
Pontica) and Marsh Starwort (Steilaria uliginesa) flowering. 

19, Persian Lilac (Syringa Persiea) flowering, and Swifts (Hirundo Apus) come. 

2%), Pontic Rose Bay (Rhododendron Ponticum) and Berberry (Berberis vulgaris) 
in flower ; Must people have heard of, and many have seen the-extraordinary degree 
of irritability exhibited by the Sensitive Plant( Mimosa sensitiva) but few have observ- 
cd thatthe Common Berberry, exhibits this principle in a no less remarkable degree 
iu its flower, om touching with a pin, the base of the Stamina, an instantaneous mo- 
tion takes place, the anthera are struck against the stigwa, and a discharge of pol- 
len takes place 5 sometime after, generally in about a quarter of an hour the stamina 
regain their formes position, 


ET 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
. From April 20, to May 20. 

It is not often that we have had a better opportunity of remarking the extraor- 
diuary influence of the wind ou the weather, than since our last Report, and 
bow much the heat and cold of a country depend-on its proximity or distance froin 
a continent or high land, from which the wind blows: about London and Bath the 
fallof snow was so great on the 20th and 2ist of April, that it was lying in many 
places tu the depth of three feet, and the streets of Bath were said to be nearly-im- 
passible, while we, being in a situation where the stream of cold air had to pass over 
«greater extent uf sea, only experienced that degree of cold which produces ha:d 
showers, 

April, 22, 23, 24,.. ..... . Fine dry days. 
25... eee © evs « » Gentle rain. 
26,..ccceccee Date ary day. 
we. e eo « » Rain in the morning. 
23,29, . . +...» Cold clear days. 
30, . « «++... « Dark day with rain in the evening. 
May, 1,2, .. «+e... Hail showert, 
3,200 « © © « « Plrasant dry day. 
4,5, + «+. « « Gentle showers, 
6,.. +. e+... Breezy witha trifling shower... 
7, 17, « » «+ « « Clear dry days. 
18, . 2... . + Inthe evening thunder-to the eastward, with rain. 
5D. ae Gis 8 8’ oe 
20, .. 2 00+. Darkdry day. 

The Barometer was on the first of May, 29°2’ and on the 24th of April 30° 6’ the 
restof the time there was little variation, 

The Thermometer although on the 2ist of April, and 2d May,it was so low in the 
moreing as 39, has seldom been observed so high at the season; invariably warm 
weather set in on the 6th of May, since which time the Thermometer has not beer 
observed below 51, and on the 15th it was as high as 63, 

The general prevalence of the wind, has been northerly; as it was observed north- 
erly 14; southerly 10; easterly only once. The intermediate points were easterly 13, 


Westerly 11 times. 


271, 


== 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FOR JUNE 1809. : 

Tue Moon rises on the first, at 29 min. past 11, aft. being at that time between the 
first and second stars of the Goat, but while they are near the horizon the stars will not 
be visible. She passes the mer. at 6 min. past 4, next morning, at which time the bright 
star Athair in the Eagle is nearly north from her; .at 9 she is 51°77 from Markab, and 
5# 3 from Antares. Pe 

Fifth, She rises at 47 min. past 0, morning, and passes the meridian at 36 min. past 
6, at this time the two bright stars Markab-and Scheat, are due north of her and on the 
meridian, west of the meridian we may behold Athair, and nearer the horizon the two 
beautiful stars, Ras Alhagye in the Serpent-bearer and Ras Algethi in Hercules, ane 
to the west Algenib, Menkar, &c, She rp 4 min, past 0, aft. 
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‘Fenth, She risea.at 43 min. past 2, morning, being then rear the Pleiades; as she 
mounts the heavens she is followed by Aldebaran, Bellatrix, Betelguese and Rigel in 
Orion; by Castor and Pollux, iv the Twins; by Procyen in the little Dog, and by Sirius 
in the great Deg, all which form a pleasing prospect to. the early riser, who delights in 
observing the motions, &c. of the heavenly bodies. She culminates at 20 min. past 
10, morning, 

Fifteench, The Moon again cheers usin our evening excursions; she passes the mer, 
at 16 min. past 2, aft. and does not set till 58 min past 9 o'clock, which is one hour and 
28 min. after sun-set; at 9 she is 39° 30 from Regulus. 

‘Twentieth, She passes the meridian at 17 min. past 6, aft. and sets at 12; at 9 she was 
23° 42 frem Spica, inthe Virgin, and 88° 28 from the Sun. 

Twentyfifth, She rises at 36 min. past 6 aft. and passes the meridian at 40 min. past 
10, having Saturn and the second star of the Scorpion to the west of her, and Antares 
nearly below her; at 9 she is 54° 20’ from. Athair in the Eagle, 47° 54’ from Spica in the 
Virgin. 

Thirtieth, She rises 21 min. past 10, aft. at this time-she is removed very considerably 
from the two first stars of the Goat, and to have above her the two first stars of the 
Water Bearer, and to the east the two first stars of this constellation. 

Mercury, this month is favourable for ebservations on him, he is an evening star during 
the whole of the month; on the 13 he is at his greatest elongation. The Moon passes 
him on the 15th. 

Venus isa morning star, too near the sun to be much observed in the beginning 
of the month, but her distance from him is daily encreasing. The Moon passes her 
on the 10th. 

Mars passes the mer. on the Ist, at 23 min. past 3, aft. and om the 25th at 6 min. past 7, 
his motion is direct through 8} degrees. ‘The moon passes him on the 22d. 

Jupiter is a morning star, at the latter end of the month this planet being a little west 
of Venus, will, with her, attract the attention of the early traveller; The moon passes 
him on the 7th. 

Saturn passes the mer. on the Ist, at $8 min. past 11; aft. and on the 25th, at 52 min. 
past 9, his motion is retrograde through about two degrees, and we shall observe it by 
his distance from the second of the Scorpion, increasing. ‘The moon passes him on 
the 25th. 

Herschell passes the mer. 6 min. past 10, aft. on the Ist, and at 36 min. past, 8 aft. on 
the 2ist his motion is retrograde through nearly three quarters of a degree, The Moou 
passes him on the 23d. 
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ECLIPSES OF JUPITER'S SATELLITES. 












































“Wst SATELLITE. | 2d SATELLITE. Sd SATELLITE. | 4th sATELLITE. 
Imersions. Imersions. | ij. 

DAYS. H. My ra DAYS. H. M S jDAYS. H. M. S- | DAYS. H. Me Se 
2) 10 53 42 2 6 37 44 7 7 51 27 tm. | 14] 15 48 23 Im. 
4/ 52212] 5119 5658] 7 | 10.26 39 E. | 14] 16 12 39 EB. 
5! 23 50 37 9 9 15 11 14) 11 51 57 Im. 
7; 18 19 7] 12} 22 3431 | 14/| 1426 4E. 
Q| 12 47 324 16] 11 52 43] 21 15 52 25 Im. |" SFirst Satellite Continued . 
. , 9 k1lo 0% 20K 21 2 6 38 
11] 716 1)20] 112 5) 21] 18 25 32E. a es a 
13 t 44 26} 23 | 14.30 18 | 28 | 19 53 24 Im. sein 3s: @ 
14] 20 12 55 f 27]. 3 49 40] 28} 2225208. | Bl gH fF 
16} 14 41 19] 30] 17 7 54 30 | 18 2 44 
18 9 9 47 

20 | 3 38 12 } 

| Look to the right hand.* Sang cardia w ros estes’. 
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tS We present to our Readers a sample of the fine Yarn, mentioned s 
@ former number, spun by Aun M*Qujllin, of Comber ; as @ proof of the 
imgenuity of our Countrywoman, 
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